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PREFACE 

About ten years ago, Messrs. Methuen & Co. approached the 
author with a proposal for a ''History of English Law" in one 
volume. The interest aroused in a long-neglected subject by 
the brilliant work of the late Sir Fitzjames Stephen, of Sir 
Frederick Pollock, of Mr. Ju3tice Holmes, and, above all, of the 
late Professor Maitland, to say nothing of others whose contri- 
butions, though more fragmentary, were profoundly interesting, 
had convinced most teachers of English Law that a rich field 
of educational effort awaited development. Unfortunately, the 
scale on which the writing of these authors was planned, ren- 
dered them unsuitable for the average student, whose time was 
limited ; and it was felt that the subject could hardly take the 
place which it deserved in the ordinary training of the lawyer, till 
some more modest, but comprehensive, manual had appeared. 
At the time when the approach referred to was made, the 
author's time was deeply pledged in other directions; and he 
doubted, also, whether the moment had then arrived at which 
the state of available knowledge rendered such a work possible. 
He therefore suggested an application to his friend Dr. Holds- 
worth. 

As is weU known, that application was not made in vain ; 
and the world is to-day the richer by Dr. Holdsworth's three 
volumes. But, in the hands of Dr. Holdsworth, the work has 
proved to be something very different from what was at first 
contemplated ; and the plan for a single volume has developed 
into a scheme of which the first three volumes bring us down 
only to the end of the sixteenth century. 

Meanwhile, largely owing to the labours of Professor Maitland 
and other contributors to the noble series of volumes produced 
by the Selden Society, more material has become available; 
while the recent publication, the fruit of American enterprise, 
of the three volumes of Select Essays in Anglo-American Legal 
History, has further stimulated interest in the subject. 
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It seemed, therefore, to the author, that the time had at last 
arrived, at which Messrs. Methuen & Co.'s original idea might 
be realized ; and he ventured to approach them with a sugges- 
tion for a revival of the plan. It was, of course, obviously due 
to Dr. Holdsworth that his concurrence should also be obtained. 
In both quarters the response was prompt and cordial ; and Dr. 
Holdsworth, with great generosity, further offered to read the 
proof sheets of the intended work, and give the author the benefit 
of his criticism. 

Thus the way seemed clear; and the present book is the 
result. As space was limited, the author has touched lightly 
upon that side of our legal history which has already been made 
the subject of adequate treatment, viz. the origin and develop- 
ment of the Courts, and the relations of the State towards its 
subjects. These can be found conveniently summarized in 
Professor Maitland's posthumously published Constitutional His- 
tory of England, in the first volume of Dr. Holdsworth*s His- 
tory of English Law, and in Dr. Carter's English Legal Institutions, 
as well as in the many other useful treatises on Constitutional 
History. But with this exception, the present volume attempts 
to cover the whole field of English legal history, from the earliest 
times to the present day. 

That this is a sufficiently ambitious attempt, no one can be 
better aware than the author. Though he has made no state- 
ment which he has not verified from original evidence, he has, 
naturally, availed himself to the full of the work cff previous 
writers for the earlier part of his task. But, from the end of the 
sixteenth century, he has sailed over an almost uncharted sea; 
and his responsibility is great. He can only plead that he has 
kept a careful look-out, and that he has striven faithfully to sail 
the ship in the main current, without attempting to enter the 
bays and inlets, which to have explored would either have pro- 
longed the voyage to an undue length, or have neglected the 
essential for the picturesque but less important. 

One other word as to the plan of the book may be permitted. 
An American correspondent, whose reputation as a teacher and 
writer stands high, has urged upon the author the adoption of 
what is known as the " vertical'* method of writing history, 
by which the development of each existing institution is sepa- 
rately traced from its origin to its present form. After long 
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reflection, the author felt it impossible to adopt the plan pro- 
posed by this suggestion, because, in his view, it would either 
involve almost endless repetition, or it would obscure one of 
the most important lessons to be learnt from English legal 
histor>'. For, if there is one truth which that history makes more 
clear than another, it is that the sharp division into distinct 
subjects which is so famiUar a feature of a modem and highly 
complex system of law, finds no place in its early stages. Prop- 
erty, contract, tort, crime, even the apparently fundamental 
distinction between substantive law and procedure, are not rec- 
ognized by primitive people. The germs of all these ideas may 
be detected in early law by the microscope of the expert ; just 
as the future stem, tendrils, leaves, flowers, and fruit, may be 
detected in the seed of a plant. But one of the most valuable 
lessons to be learnt from the study of the growth of a native and 
independent system of law like the English, is an appreciation 
of the processes by which these specialized ideas have slowly 
detached themselves from those primitive notions of right and 
wrong which are the kernel of all systems of law. So the author 
has adhered to the old-fashioned plan ; dividing his subject into 
historical periods, marked by events which seemed to him to be 
milestones on the ever-broadening path of legal development. 

It remains only for the author to express his grateful thanks 
to those whose labours have rendered his task possible of achieve- 
ment (if indeed it has been achieved), and to commit his work 
to the judgment of the public. To Dr. Holdsworth, who, as 
has been stated, has been kind enough to spare the time to read 
the proof sheets, his thanks are most especially due. It is 
needless to say that he has benefited greatly by Dr. Holdsworth's 
suggestions ; and, where he has not been convinced by them, he 
has, doubtless, been wrong. As for the work, the author will 
be more than satisfied if his attempt encourages others to do 
better. He makes, of course, no claim to completeness; his 
hope is only that he has shown some sense of proportion, and 
an essential reverence for the truth, which will not be found 
without their uses. In a word, his aim has been to stimulate, 
not to satisfy. 

London, April, 1912. 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF 
-EISTGLISH LAW- 

CHAPTER I 

OLD ENGLISH LAW 

IT is the glory of English Law, that its roots are sunk deep into 
the soil of national history; that it is the slow product of the 
age-long growth of the national life. A few words, therefore, 
albeit diffident and cautious, must be said in this book of that ditn 
period in which the foundations of the national character were laid. 
As years go, it was a long period, lasting Uttle less than six centuries. 
During those long years, English men lived and died, married and 
b^ot children, fought a good deal and brawled more, were con- 
verted from heathendom to a rather secular Christianity, built 
a few petty towns. But, for the most part, their lives were 
occupied with clearing and tilling a fertile and well-watered country, 
whose very fertility was a source of endless labour; for the English 
settlers found vast forests to be cleared before the soil would begin 
to yield com or pasture. The record of those long years is in the 
smiling fields of modem England, whose remotest village seems, 
to tkie visitor accustomed to the rough farming of virgin lands, 
like the garden of some lordly pleasure-house. Some few chronicles 
of this dim time have survived to us. But of laws and institutes 
we have little; and that little is obscure and untrustworthy. 

The so-called Anglo-Saxon Laws date from a well-recognized 
stage in the evolution of law. They reveal to us a patriarchal 
folk, living in isolated settlements, and leading lives 
UJ^j^^JJJ^ regulated by immemorial custom. Whilst there are cer- 
tain features common to all of them, showing us a society 
to some extent homogeneous, they differ in detail from one petty 
kingdom to another, almost from one village to another. There- 
fore, it is very hard to base any general statements upon them. 
More serious drawback still, the longer one studies them, the more 
one suspects that they deal rather with the novel and uncertain. 
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than with the normal and undoubted rules of law. That is, after 
all, natural; for, among primitive people, the process of law- 
making, or law-declaring, is painful and laborious, only to be 
resorted to under severe pressure. Why trouble to record that 
which every village elder knows? Only when a disputed point 
has long caused bloodshed and disturbance, or when a successful 
invader (military or theological) insists on a change, b it necessary' 
to draw up a code. That is practical sense; but it has its draw- 
backs for the student of legal history. 

Still, the student must be grateful for the Anglo-Saxon Laws. 
In some respects they are unique. Some of them are very archaic 
Tiieir in character, pointing to a society not far removed 

Chaxmctor f^Qm utter barbarism, whose women and slaves stand on 
the same footing as cattle and sheep. Most of them seem to have 
b^n drawn up in the vernacular; whereas the corresponding Leges 
Barbarorum of the Continental Germans were, almost invariably, 
recorded in Latin, probably by Italian scribes. Consequently, 
the old English laws are more likely to be true pictures of life than 
codes like the Lex Salica, which, as the famous " Malberg glosses " 
suggest, was translated by its compilers from an uncouth tongue 
which they failed to understand.^ 

A much-debated question stands at the threshold of our story. 
How far are we justified in assuming that our English law is of 
Foreign English origin ? England was settled by other tribes 
Influences before the English arrived. Those tribes had a civili- 
zation of their own. They were conquered by the Romans, who 
governed them for centuries. Those almost-prehistoric centuries 
were the golden age of Roman jurisprudence; before the oldest of 
the Anglo-Saxon codes was drawn up, Justinian's monumental 
Corpus Juris had been given to the world. When Edward Long- 
shanks conquered the Welsh in the thirteenth century, his 
officials held an inquest which revealed a highly organized system 
of tribal land-ownership ; and this system may (though that is 
by no means certain) have dated from very ancient British 
times, and once have prevailed throughout Britain. ^Once more, 
the Anglo-Saxon laws bear evident traces of ecclesiastical influ- 
ence; Aethelbirht's code was drawn up ''on St. Augustine's 
Day." Are we to suppose that nothing found its way into 

^ See the Notes in the synoptic edition of the Lex Salioa by Hessels and Eem 
(Murray. 1880). 
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them from decrees of Councils and Synods; though the days 
of a refined Canon Law were yet to come ? * 

Each branch of this enquiry is matter for specialists; and 
none can safely yet dogmatize. Only it may be pointed out^ 
ij^^ that a rough and ignorant people like the English, 

QuMtioa noted from of old for their sullen aloofness from the 
wider world, would not be very amenable to foreign in- 
fluences ; that they would hardly be likely to borrow much from 
the conquered Welsh, from an Emperor at Constantinople, or 
even from an Eastern Council. Such outside influences as did 
penetrate into primitive England came, probably, from household 
slaves, some of whom might be captives of superior education, 
from provincial versions of the Theodosian Code, or from the 
Penitentials of the mass priest. It is doubtful whether Justinian's 
legislation was generally known in Western Europe before the 
Norman Conquest. 

First we notice, that there is no ' equality before the law. ' 
A man's rights depended, both on his social rank, and, in some 
People's cases at least, on the custom of his neighbourhood. 
**"^ In various apocryphal documents drawn up after 

the Norman Conquest,^ we see clear traces of a status system, 
which, though it was giving way, long continued to dominate 
English society. The noble by birth (eorl, stheling, gesith), 
natural product of pure patriarchal life, had almost disappeared. 
He survives in the older laws as protected by a special wergild ; 
probably, if analogy is to be trusted, he was maintained by 
special gifts from hi s fellow tri hi ^flmfini pntit1i*d - ^n ^ I gas t fit their 
houses and to be clothed with the finest produce of their l ooms. 
The ceorl is the typical farme r. If we call him * free,' we import 
modem ideas into primitive society. Probably he was not free 
in the sense that he could throw up his calling and go where he 
liked ; with equal probability he had no desire to do so. Prob- 
ably he paid some tribute ; so does the modern ' free citizen.' 
Certainly he was liable (or, should we say, entitled ?) to military 
service. On the other hand, he had probably a substantial 
daim, by the mere fact of his birth, to a share in the land of his 

> The oldest collection of Canons, that of Dionysius Eziguus, is also older than 
the oldest English code. 

* E.g. the Reditudines Singulanan Personarum and the De Veteri Camuetudine 
Fromaticnum, both printed in the oolleotions of Anglc^Saxon Laws. 
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village ; and his life was protected by a wergild which was, almost 
certainly, payable to his kindred, and not, even towards the end 
of the period, to his lord.^ Below the ceorl came a class whom we 
may fairly call ' unfree,' in the sense that they were treated more 
as property than as persons. Doubtless (as some of the names 
given them imply) they were not mere domestic slaves, herded 
together in their lord's house, but were allowed to occupy cot- 
tages and, probably, patches of land. But, in the period of 
which this chapter treats, they were marked oflf from the ceorl 
by the facts that they did not serve in the host, they had no place 
in the moot, and that violence to their persons, though it was 
punishable, brought them no personal compensation. The 
mannbot of the unfree went to his lord. The many names 
(theowy esne, laeti &c.) by which this dass b described in the 
Anglo-Saxon Laws, seem to point, not merely to differences of. 
race, but to differences of legal .standing. Still, no conclusive 
solution of these problems has yet appeared. 

Most important, for legal purposes, is the dass of tfaegns^ 
which, apparently unknown or little important in the earliest 
days, from the end of the ninth centiuy rapidly 
acquired a prominent position. The origin of the 
thegn is matter for general and constitutional history. But it 
must be noticed that, from his earliest mention in the codes, 
he is specially marked by signs which rapidly become character- 
istic of later law. He is peculiarly connected with the royal 
service.* All thegns are servants, as their name implies ;* but 
the " King's thegn"* overshadow the others, and tend to exclude 
them finally from a class which is rapidly becoming of special 
importance. Service, with the thegns, at any rate with many 
of them, was peculiarly associated with land-holding; we shall 
probably not be wrong in identifying the thegn with the land- 
rica or land-hlaford, who appears as an established institution 
from the time of Aethelstan, exercising jurisdiction in matter of 
purchases, collection of tithes, accusing of criminals, and other 
functions of local authority. Of his relation to land-ownership, 
something more must be said when we come to deal with that 

> Liebermann, p. 393 (Walreaf), The lord may have had an additional claim 
against the murderer. 

> The "king's thegn" is mentioned as early as the code of Wihtraed (20), attrib- 
uted to the year 696 a.d. 

' It is the modem German *dienen' « 'to serve.* 
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subject. But we cannot here part from the thegn without 
noticing, that through him the rule of forfeiture for misbehaviour 
seems to have come into our law. The thegn who deems an 
unjust doom is to lose his thegnship.^ It is a principle which 
can be widely applied. 

In matters more strictly legal than the organization of society, 
we note at first, apparently, an almost entire absence of that 
exerdse of State authority which, at the present day, is regarded 
as an essential of civilized life. This is specially remarkable 
in that branch of law which to us seems the peculiar province of 
the State, viz. the administration of justice. Nothing can be 
clearer than that, in the earlier part, at least, of the Early English 
period, the action of the State, or even of the local authorities, 
in this matter, was only invoked in rare cases, and with great 
reluctance. 

The oldest form of redress for injuries suffered is personal 
vengeance. In one sense it b, of course, illegal, because it 
Tbm Fend ^ ^^^ regulated or formally sanctioned by the State ; 
in another it is not, for there is, in the earliest days, 
no law against it. Moreover, whatever public opinion may 
then have existed regarded it with toleration, if not with actual 
approval. The first restriction comes with the feeling that 
indiscriminate vengeance is intolerable. The man who has 
been wounded by a chance arrow must not shoot at sight the 
first man he happens to meet. He must make some attempt 
to identify the aggressor. If the wound proves fatal, the rela- 
tives of the slain may avenge the victim. But they, too, must 
not slay indiscriminately; they must restrict their vengeance 
to the murderer, and his kindred, who may be supposed to be 
FoOowiiif sheltering him. If an ox is stolen, there must be 
*^ '^"^ some attempt to track it ; the trail must be followed 
until it leads to the stall of the thief. It is not permissible to 
seize the nearest beast to replace the loss. If the track leads 
to the thief's stall, but the stolen ox cannot be found, the pursuer 
may seize a beast belonging to the suspected thief, 
to compel the return of the stolen ox. But he may 
not make good his loss at the expense of his peaceful neighbour, 
who has done him no wrong. 

There is abundant evidence in the Anglo-Saxon Laws, that 

^ A. S. L.» Edgar, III, 3 (Andover) 
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the feud, the fresh pursuit, and the distr ess (n am) were per- 
fectly familiar to the compilers of the codes. There is also 
evidence that the wiser members of the community, supported 
by the kings, were anxious to modify and, perhaps, ultimately 
to suppress them. Not only do there appear numerous attempts 
to restrict the feud to its narrowest limits — it is to be levied 
only against the actual wrong-doer and his harbourers, the 
right of sanctuary is to be respected, and on peace days hos- 
tilities are to cease. But the Laws aim continually and ear- 
nestly, with minute care, to persuade the aggrieved party to ' 
accept the blood fin e o r wergild in lieu of corporal revenge; 
at any rate if the wrong-doer does not attempt further violence, 
* right ' must be demanded of him before the ancient claim 
of vengeance is enforced.^ So also, even if the stolen beast is 
tracked, the person with whom it is found must be given a 
chance of proving his innocence ; he may have bought it in an 
open market before proper witnesses. And so the picturesque 
process of intertiatio, or anefangi is enjoined; after a formal 
claim has been made, the beast is lodged with a third person 
to await the issue of the dispute.' Only with the advent of a 
strong monarchy was it possible to stamp out the extra-judicial 
distress,' or at least to confine it to claims by a lord against his 
vassal. In later days, the process of v6e de nam became one 
of the most important in the legal armoury ; and the remedy 
of replevin curbed even the privileges of a lord. 

ythaX exactly happened if, as the result of these attempts 
aetrinc ^^ substitute legal procedure for self-help, the hot blood 
Oattiind was cooled, and the parties made to swear the peace, it 
is very difficult to say. Mr. Bigelow,* arguing from 
the evidence of the next period, and founding himself on 
the very reasonable assumption that the Norman procedure 
took over a good deal of the pre-Norman, has attempted to 
construct a sort of general picture of a primitive English lawsuit. 
But the subject is beset with difficulties; fo|^ of contemporary 
evidence there is little or none, if we except the few forms of 

1 See especially Aelfred, 42 ; Aethelr. IV, 4 (London) ; Edmund, II, 1, 2 (Lon- 
don) ; all in A. S. L. 

> Ine, 25, 1 ; 75 ; Aethelat. II, ; Aethelr. 11, 8. Apparently the native word 
does not appear in the Laws. This suggests that the process was of foreign origin. 

I There is clear prohibition in the so-called Laws of William, 44 (A. 8. L.). It 
may or may not represent pre-Conquest law. 

* HiUory of Procedure in Bngfond, Maomillan, 1880. 
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oath and the fragments of the ordeal ritual which survive.^ 
Generally speaking, it may be said that the formaljgroceed^Qgs 
commenced with the pronouncement, by the elders of the mo ot, 
of a doom which specified the penalties for the alleged o£Fence, 
and settled the very important question of the onus of proof, 
or, as it ought, perhaps, accoiVling to the ideas of the day to be 
called, the privilege of proof. And so we are not surprised to 
find that * denial is ever stronger than claim' ;^ for the ' proof * 
was not what we should understand by evidence at all, but merely 
a general denial of the accusation by the accused and his oath- 
helpers. Generally speaking, if the accused was of good charac- 
ter, and the circumstances were not overwhelmingly against him, 
a day was set for the performance of this ceremony ; and, if it 
were successfully accomplished, with due number of helpers and 
due observance of technicalities, the accused was acquitted. 
But if the accused were * tihtby sig/ Le. of b fldL character, 
or if he had been taken red-handed, he was put to the severer 
test of the ordeal. 

What happened in either case if the accused failed to clear 
himself, is also a matter of no little doubt. Probably he or 
his relatives paid, or gave security for, the proper wergild with- 
out further dispute. If he or they were still obstinate, or too 
poor, the feud which these proceedings had attempted to scotch, 
revived; and the injured party or his relatives, if suflBciently 
strong, exercised the ancient right of corporal vengeance. Even 
at the end of this period, the local moot seems to have had no 
executive power whatever; and the royal action, if it applied 
at all to private lawsuits, was confined to the simple step of 
compelling the accused to come before the moot in the first 
instance. To secure his re-appearance, it w^ < ^ n ffp'^'^nr^'^ tn 
take security from him ; either by^jle^ ge (w ed^l o r by ba il 

(boih). 

In all this process, the action of the State, ix. the central 
government, was, as has been said, very small. But there are 
Stite Action ^^^^ that, even in this remote Early English period, 
the royal officials were beginning to play a larger 
part in the administration of justice. They probably approached 
the matter, first from the side of revenue, then from that of police. 

> A. S. L. ; liebermaiin, I, 396-429. 
*A. 8. li.; Aethdr. II, 9 (3). 
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From the days of Ine, at least, the ceori who neglected his mili- 
tary service paid ' f yrdwite ' to the King ; * in the reign of Edward 
the Elder * we see traces of the ' oferhyrnes/ or special fine to 
the King for disobedience to the royal command, which was, 
apparently, often used to support the authority of the local 
moot in the adjustment of disputes. 

But the claims of the King soon went still further. Doubt- 
less the ordinary offence, even the violent offence, was looked 
BootiMs upon, primarily, as a wrong to the party specially 
Wrooci injured, and his kindred. Yet there are traces, in 
almost all primitive law, of peculiarly detested acts, which the 
community takes upon itself to punish by some form of com- 
munal vengeance. The interesting survival of the darrocade, 
described by Mr. Round,' in the communes of the twelfth 
century, may or may not be primitive ; but it is clear that very 
primitive peopU draw a distinction between a merely festive 
murder or robbery, and an act aimed directly at the security 
of the community, such as tampering with strangers against the 
common interest, or putting a spell on the common fields. In 
its modem form of ' Lynch law,' the same interest still manifests 
itself where the State is weak* The vengeance of the community 
is, however, slow and imorganized. A great step is gained when 
the King takes its place. Not only are ' bdtleas ' offences 
more promptly punished; but the list of them can be in- 
definitely extended. The change was clearly marked in England 
by the time of Cnut;* by the time of the Conquest the list \ 
of the ' King's rights ' had greatly extended.' Thus the land 
saw the beginnings of a true criminal law. A man accused ou 
such a charge had no right to the elaborate privileges which stood 
between the private accuser and his prey. Until the Assise of 
Clarendon, in the next period, introduced something like a true 
criminal procedure, he was lucky if he could obtain some sim- 
ple and summary method of trial, probably by ordeal.^ It 
was centuries before the person accused at the King's suit 

^ A. S. L. ; Ine, 51. (Note the diflferenoe between the puDiflhment of the genth 
or thegn, and the ceoil.) 

•Edward. II. 2(1). 

s Feudal England, pp. 652-662. 

« A. S. L. ; Cnut. II, 12. 

* Lecee Henrid (Primi). c. X (1) (A. S. L. ; liebermaim. I, 556). 

*Lecee Henrid (Primi), c. XLVII» c. LX (17). This compUation probably 
repreaenta the law as it was supposed to be at the time of the Conquest. 
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secured what would now be considered the elements of a fair 
trial.^ 

It is only indirectly, and through unintentional hints, that 
we can detach from the heap of imsystematic ' dooms ' which 

make up the Anglo-Saxon Laws, any hints of a 

law of property. The existence of ideas which will 

some day produce the notion of property, or at least of possession, 

is to be found in the recognition of theft as an o£Fence, and in 

the reluctant allowance, under stringent safeguards, of the sale 

of cattle. It is clear that, in fact, many other articles, e.g. 

garments, armour, and weapons, and, presumably, threshed 

com, and ale, were known to our pre-Conquest ancestors. But 

the fact that the word ' chattel ' has survived as the inclusive 

legal term for all movable goods, points, not merely to the great ^ 

importance of cattle in primitive times, but to the importance 

of the notion of sale or barter in generating the institution of 

property. Apparently, the Laws do not regard other goods as 

transferable; except, perhaps, for special purposes, such as the 

satisfaction of wergilds.^ And, obviously, the man who was 

found with a beast bred in another man's stall was, primdfaei e, 

a thief ; if he wished to clear his character, he had to name' the . 

man from whom he bought it in open market, and this man must 

take up the burden of the charge, or* fight the man who has ' 

* vouched him to warrmty.'; In this process of vouching to 

wammty (tiam), tnere was much that influenced the law of 

property in later days. In the oldest time, it was, primarily, a 

means of escaping a charge of theft. 

Stin more reticent are the Anglo-Saxon Laws in anything 
that relates to land-ownership. In one famous passage,' land, 
Property in regarded as a subject of property, is divided into 
^*^ boc-land and folc-land. The division may or may 

not be exhaustive. A curiously imfounded theory, which was 

> By the time of the Ck>nque8t, murder had, in theory, become one of the ' bdt-leas 
crimes/ But, k> Ute aa the year 1220, a survival of the old wergild system for 
homicide was recoguUed 5y the iUng's juages on the pies' of local custom. (See 
BradUnC* NoU-Book, Vol. Ill, plea 1474.) But pos sibly the case w as one of 'sudden 
affray.' "^ 

' It is dear that, on the Ck>ntinent, the practice of satisfying wergilds by payment 
in kind was recognised early, e.0. in the Lex Ribuaria or code of the Ripuarian 
Franks (see the author's Law and PoliHea in the Middle Agee, pp. 19S-9). There is, 
possibly, a trace of the practice in England in Edgar's Ordinance of the Hundred (8), 
printed among the A. 8. L. 

*A.8. L.; Edward, I, 2. 
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accepted for the best part of a century, identified it with the 
distinction between private and public ownership. The theory- 
fell to pieces at the touch of Professor VinogradoflF ; * and now, 
dark as the subject still is, it is generally accepted that Spelman 
was right * when he identified folc-land with the holding of the 
ordinary peasant. More recent researches have made it appear 
probable that this holding was a share allotted by local custom 
(* folc-riht ') ioLihe conunon fields of the township, probably 
not as a fixedj separate possession, but as a shifimg interest. 
Boc-land, as its name implies, is ' land ' which has been made 
the subject of a w ritten ch art er, or ^ boc ' ; and the few genuine 
charters uT Cllti period \^ich profess to deal with alienation of 
land probably refer to this kind of ownership. It seems to 
have been specially connected with t hegnsh ip. The Recti- 
tudines* speak of the thegn's ' boc-riht"^ in xylose connection 
with his land ; and it is not unlikely that what the thegn really 
had was jurisdiction (socn) over a certain area, rather than 
what would now be called ownership. The ceorl's folc-land, on 
the contrary, was, probably, the land which he ploughed and 
reaped by ancient customary rule. Thus, the same acre of 
ground might be the folc-land of the ceorl and the boc-land of 
the thegn who was his lord. If so, it is clear that, even before 
the end of this period, a long step had been taken towards the 
establishment of that principle of tenure which to-day dominates 
our land law. For the thegn's right could hardly come, ulti- 
mately, from any one but the King ; though it is possible that, 
even so early as the tenth century, a King's thegn might have 
had thegns under him. Apparently, folc-land could be alienated 
'with shire witness.'* Boc-land might well be forfeited;* 
probably it could not be alienated without the permission of 
the donor. It was as much an office as property. 

Finally, if it be asked whether, in this early period, there 
was an>i:hing which, without abuse of terms, may be called a 
Law of Contract, or a Law of Tort, it must be answered that, if we 

> The famous article appeared in the Engluk Hiatcrioal Review, VIII, 1-17. 

* Feuda and Tenurea, caps. V, IX ; Aniient Deed$ and Chartent in Posthumous 
Works (ed. 1723), pp. 12, 33, 233. Ck>ke seems to have held the same view (Com- 
pleate Copyholder^ s. IV). 

* A. S. L. ; Liebermann, I, 444. 

* A. S. L. ; Cnut, 79 (perhaps, however, the passage refers only to a disputed 
tide). 

»/6. 77. 
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insist on modem distinctions, there was not. But if we are con- 
tent to look for primitive practices which may afterwards give 

rise to these modem ideas, we shall not look entirely 
^"'^ in vain. For in the practices of giving ' wed ' (pledge), 
or security for the performance of some act, or ' borh ' (bail), 
as surety for good conduct, we see undoubtedly the legal ancestors 
of the ancieat _CQnttacts_ of pledge and gii ftrap^-^*** At first, it 
is probable, these practices were confined to the most urgent 
necessities of primitive law, viz. the submission to legal process 
and the maintenance of the peace. But we can hardly suppose 
King Alfred to have placed in the forefront of his secular code 
the supreme importance of 'holding one's wed' ; unless the wed 
had covered a wider range of duty than the mere delivery of 
one's-self to justice. It is true that, along with breach of wed, 
Alfred classes breach of oath ; but we know that, in later times, 
whatever the practice of the Church, the Courts of the State 
refused to punish the hesio fidei with a legal sanction. Of the 
very modem distinction which separates a breach of a promise 
from a * wrong unconnected with contract,' there is in this 
period no trace. Scarcely, as we have seen, are men beginning 
to draw the much earlier distinction between offences which 
merely involve the offender in a family feud, and those which 
also draw down on him the wrath of the King, with its out- 
lawry and forfeiture. Therefore the famous generalization of 
Sir Henry Maine hardly fits the facts of the Old English Law, 
if indeed of any primitive system. The ' penal law of ancient 
England' is not, 'to use the English technical word,' a Haw 
J of Torts.'* It is a law which, with rare exceptions, recognizes y 
^ merely the root id ea of a wrong; it does not distinguish between 
crime, tort, and breach of t^ontract. These sharp distinctions 
will come later on ; but, even when they arrive, they will overlap 
in a way which points conclusively to their common origin. 
Even at the present day, one and the self-same act may be a 
crime, a breach of contract, and a tort. 

> Anciera Law (ed. Pollock, 1906), p. 879. 
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CHAPTER n 

S OURC ES OF THE COMMON LAW 

"\")|^7'HATEVER else the Norman Conquest may or may 
not have done; it made the old haphazard state of 
legal affairs forever impossible. The natural desire 
of the conquerors to mitke the^ most of their new acquisition, 
the exceptional administrative and clerkly skill of tlj^ Normans, 
the introduction of Continent^ politics, the rapid g|owth of the 
country in wealth and civilization, soon proved the? old customs 
to be inadequate. For some time, no one could t^U what was 
going to take their place. In the end, there enferged a new 
natioiial law; some of it based on immemorial native usage, % ; 
some of it unconsciously imported from foreign literature, not^V 
a little imposed by the sheer conmiand of a new and immensely ^^ 
stronger central government. The precise share attributable 
to each of these sources will, probably, never be ascertained.. 
Here, at least, all that can be^ done, is, to give the reader some 
geperal idea of the materials which went to make up the conunon 
law. \ 

\ A. The Lex Terrae 

It was Vftrt of the policy of the Conqueror to persuade his 
new subjects that he was heir to the kingdom of Edward the 
Confessor by lawful succession. The fiction must have been 
almost toft gross for belief, even in an unlettered age; but the 
motive which prompted it led William to promise respect for 
the ' law of the land,' i. . for the ancient customs of the people. 
The trouble was, that these customs differed from place to place 
^nd from class to class. No authoritative statement of them 
existed. As we have seen, the so-called ' Anglo-Saxon Laws ' ^ 
were fragmentary and unsystematic. The old moots had kept 
no records. There was no class of English legal experts, such 
as those jurisconsults of the Roman Empire who had reduced 
the usages of Republican Rome to order and method. 
. Not unnaturally, efforts were made to supply the gap. Various 
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private compilations, one of them at least claiming (untruth- 
fully) an official origin, appeared; and a few of them have 
survived. They throw comparatively little light on the subject ; 
for their authors were utterly uncritical, by no means free from 
local and political bias, and totally devoid of literary skill. 
QoAdripar- One of these compilations is known as the Quad- 
.^^ ripartitus, because (probably in imitation of the 

Roman Institutes) it starts with the announcement that it 
will comprise four books — the first containing a Latin transla- 
tion of the old English Laws, the second certain contemporary 
documents, the third a treatise on status and pleading, the 
fourth a treatise on theft and its varieties. If it was ever com- 
pleted, it must have been a curious production ; but only the 
first two books have survived. The so-called ' En^h Laws ' 
are a crudely modernized version of the dooms of Cnut, Alfred, 
Athelstan, Edward the Elder, Edmund, and Ethelred, in the 
order named. Some of them are mere titles or rubrics ; others 
are translations more or less full. The second book begins 
with a few official documents attributed to Henry I, and helps 
us to date the compilation at about the year 1115; but it soon 
trails off into a wordy argument on the subject of investitures, 
with a special defence of Archbishop Gerard of York, who was, 
apparently, the compiler's patron. 

Slightly later (probably about the year 1118) comes the 
\ compilation known as the Laws of Henry I, because it com- 
mences with a charter of that monarch. But it 
Hnuici is principally occupied with a rather serious attempt, 
(^*^^^ by a writer not well fitted for his task, to compile from 
a multitude of local customs, of the existence of which he had, 
somehow, become aware, a general statement of the principles of 
English law. The task, as has been hinted, was beyond the 
author's powers ; he was no B racto n. But his work is not without 
value ; though it can hardly be used safely by any but an expert. 

Passing by the two fragments known as InsiUvia Cnvii and 
the ConsUiatio Cnvii, both, as their titles imply, based on the 
Lmms legislation of Cnut, as well as the forged Forest 

Fmdmi Laws scandalously foisted on the same monarch, 
we may notice, chiefly to distinguish it from the genuine legis- 
lation of the Conqueror, a work known in various editions as 
the Laws of William the Conqueror, Leges Willelmii or 
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Willelme (or WilHame). It seems, like its immediate prede- 
cessor (for it is attributed to the first half of the twelfth 
century) to have been an unofficial compilation by some one 
who had access to a collection of Old English dooms, and who 
was also more or less in touch with Norman and official usage. 
Apparently, it was compiled both in Latin and in Norman- 
French ; hence it is sometimes spoken of as the ' bilingual 
code/ Its chief value is, perhaps, that it shows us a little of 
that feudalizing process which converted the old system of 
People's Ranks into the later system of tenure* At one point, 
the compiler seems about to tell us a good deal concerning 
this;^ but, apparently, he found it too difficult a subject, and 
relapsed into a translation of Cnut's legislation, the general 
.refuge of the compiler of the day. 

Finally, and perhaps the least trustworthy of all in this group 
of sources, we have the so-called Laws of Edward the Confessor, • 
1^^^^ which profess to be an official collection, drawn up 
Edward the in 1070 from the mouths of local juries by wise and 



skilful officials. Had such an inquest ever really been 
taken, it would have been of priceless value. Unfortunately, there 
is no reason to suppose that it was ; and, if it was, the result 
is certainly not to be found in the Leges Edtoardi. In the 
opinion of good judges, this compilation is the least valuable of 
all the group, for historical purposes ; though it seems to have 
been popular in its day. 

B. Roman Law 

Almost contemporaneously with William's descent on Eng- 
land, came the revival of the study of Roman Law in Western 
Europe. Beginning, naturally enough, in Italy, in the schools 
of Bologsa and ^sa, it spread to Paris, and from Paris to Oxford. 
This time, it was not the barbaric versions of the Code of Theo- 
dosius which passed for Roman Law; but the great Corpus 
Juris of Justinian, published on the shores of the Bosphorus 
just before the final severance of the Eastern and Western 
Empires. As the conmiand of a ruler, it had no force west of ^ 
the Adriatic, save, perhaps, for some time, in the Exarchate of 
Ravenna, where the Byzantine Empire maintained a precarious 

> L$U WiUdme (Uebermann), 20-24. 
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footing for about a century and a half. It was as a revela- 
tion of the wisdom of the ancient world, not as the com- 
mand of an imperial ruler, that the men of Western Europe 
received the Digest, Code, Institutes, and Novels, and began, 
with feverish haste, to apply their teaching to make good the 
yawning gaps in the barbaric laws of their native countries. 
Every ambitious youth studied eagerly the Corpus Juris; a 
knowledge of its contents gave him a sense of power almost 
intoxicating in its keenness. So fierce was the heat which 
radiated from this new enthusiasm, that the more conservative 
forces took alarm. In the year 1219, Pope Honorius III for- 
Oppodtion ^^^ ^^^ teaching of Roman Law in the schools 
to Rman of Paris, then, and for long after, under clerical 
sway. The pious Henry of England, in 1234, issued a 
similar ordinance concerning the schools of London (i.e. of St. 
Paul's) . A still more efiFective antidote to the teaching of Vaca- 
rius at Oxford, was the later settlement of the professors of the 
Common Law in the Inns of Court, between the Palace of West- 
minster and the cathedral. Soon the cleric, sheltered beneath the 
coif which concealed his tonsure, was pleading and judging causes 
in the new royal courts of the Conmion Law. But we may be 
sure, even if we had no evidence, that he did not entirely forget 
the law which he had learned at Oxford or Cambridge, that, 
when the customs of the realm, faithfully searched, gave no 
answer to a new problem, he fell back on the Digest and the 
Code. The older view, that Bracton's great work was a mere 
attempt to pass off Roman Law as English, is no longer tenable ; 
but Bracton's familiarity with Roman Law, and the channels 
through which he derived it, have been demonstrated by the 
hand of a master.^ It is idle to suppose that such knowledge 
was not used; especially in the solution of those problems for 
which the ancient customs made no provision. But the point 
to be remembered is, that_ the influence of Roman Law b^:ame 
in England secret, and, as it were, illicit ^ 



C. Canon Law 

Quite otherwise was it with the Law of the Church. The 
famous ordinance of William the Conqueror, withdrawing 

> BraeUm and Asq. ed. MaiUand (S. S. Vol. VIII, 1895). 
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spiritual pleas from the Court of the Hundred/ produced by, 
and co-operating with, that spirit of clerical separation which 
had become the settled policy of the Papacy, soon produced a 
/ hier ardiv of .Churc h courts — archidiaconal, episcopal, pro- 
vincial. The business of these courts rapidly increased. Tliey 
dealt with all matters which, by any exercise of clerical ingenuity, 
could be dwned as pertaining to the cure of souls. All matters 
in which a cleric was interested, all offences against the divine 
law, aU claims of Chiurch dues, all questions affecting matrimony 
(a sacrament of the Church), all disputes concerning the validity 
or meaning of wills (for these were usually made in articulo 
mortis), or the distribution of property given for pious uses — 
these and many other matters did the Church courts claim, in 
this and other lands, though by no means with invariable success. 
To solve the many problems thus arising, there had grown up, 
as a rival of the Corpus Juris CivUiSf a Corpus Juris Carumici. 
The ancient collection of Dionysius Exiguus had been swelled 
by the forgeries of the so-called " Isidore " (ninth century), and 
by the Decretum Gratiani (c. 1140). Later on, these were 
followed by the collection of Papal decrees known as the Decre- 
tales/ issued by Pope Gregory IX (1234), by the Sext, or sixth 
book, of Boniface VIII (1298), by the Clementines of Clement V 
(1317), and, finally, on the eve of the Reformation, by the 
Eztravagantes (1500). It was formerly the orthodox view, 
that these collections had no inherent force in English eccle- 
siastical courts ; but received only such courteous acknowledg- 
ment as was extended by the King's Courts to the masterpieces 
of Roman jurisprudence. Perhaps, indeed, the theory of the 
* English Canon Law ' was really a reflection of the attitude 
of the common lawyers towards the Romanists. Anyhow, it 
can no longer be held.^ In matters prop erly cognizabl§._ by 
ecclesiastic courts, the Canon Law sanctioned by the Popes 
at Rome was binding on ailpersons.in England — is, indeed, 
to a certain extent, still binding. As for the small English 
output of ecclesiastical legislation (the Canons of English Synods 
and Councils), it held a very subordinate place, recognized as 
of local operation only when the Corpus Juris Carumici was 
silent or not inconsistent. 

> Sdeti Charten, 85. 

* Tlie old theory is finally disposed of in the work entitled Roman Canon Law in 
the Churdi of Enifiand, published by Professor Maitland in 1898 (Methuen). 
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D. Charters and Concordats 

It was inevitable, in spite of all their professions of peaceful 
inheritance, that the Nonnan kings should think, act, and even 
speak, as conquerors. The fight at Senlac, and the harrying of 
the north, were events not easily forgotten or misunderstood. 
William and his successors enjoyed immensely greater power than 
any of the older English kings. It was natural that their subjects 
should seek from them formal grants of rights, and recognitions of 
claims. The ' charter,' in this sense, is a striking feature of the 
period now under review.^ JT^® Conoueror himself, his son 
Henry, Henry's grandson Hemy II, John, and John's son Hem-y 
III, all issued charters, professing to grant or yield disputed 
I points on which the views of the nation differed from those of fhe 
King. For the most part, they deal rather with matters of public 
than of private law; though the distinction was not then recog- 
nized. Sometimes, in the later half of the period, when the royal 
power was less overwhelming, these documents take the form 
of agreements or * concordats ' between the King and his subjects. 
Such are the important Constitutions of Clarendon of 1164, the 
short-lived Provisions of Oxford (1258), the Provisions of West- 
minster of 1259 (afterwards embodied in the Statute of Marl- 
borough of 1267) ; and even the earlier so-called ' statutes,' such 
as the Statute of Merton, of 1236, are jeally of this type. The 
true Parliamentary statute does not make its appearance until 
the next period. Most of the documents referred to under this 
head will be found in the useful Select Charters of the late Bishop 
Stubbs. 

E. Official Practice 

Lastly comes a source of which it is hardly possible to exaggerate 
the importance for this period. The striking feature of the Anglo- 
Norman system was the activity of the ^official. The derks 
who followed in the train of the Conqueror swTOped uponthe 
neglected resources of England as a hawk upon its prey. Prima- 
rily, no doubt, their motives were not elevated. Men do not, as a 
rule, engage in an enterprise such as that of William with purely 

1 Of course the word 'charter' will cover any written document ; especially if it 
professes to transfer rights. When the ordinary medieval conveyance was written, 
it was generally known as a 'charter.' 
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disinterested objects. Still, it is unquestionably true, that the 
Norman administrator contrasts honourably with* the Norman 
baron in his treatment of the conquered country. And if there 
were> occasionally, glaring instances of corruption among the 
royal officials, it is evident also that the standard of ability and 
industry was, on the whole, admirably high. It will be conven- 
ient to group the mass of evidence which the Norman officials 
have left us, under three heads. 

a. First come the formal regulations, known generally as 
Assises, which laid down-|;eneral rules for the 'conduc t nf nfflria,! 

business. Nominally, of course, these regulations; 

werelnade by the King for the direction of his officials ; 
in all probability they were, like Orders in Council at the present ' 
day, drawn up by the officials concerned, and issued with the ^ 
royal approval. In theory, they did not profess to affect the 
conduct of the ordinary citizen; and, therefore, by a modern ^ 
jurist, they would hardly be ranked as part of the general law. 
In practice, they had a substantial effect in that direction; 
because the royal officials, in their dealings with private persons, 
acted upon them, and took good care that they should control the 
course of business. Among the most famous are the Assise of /^ 
Clflmiil^m of the year 1166, which laid the foundations of modem ^ 
criminal procedure ; the Grand Assise and the Assise of Novel *^ 
Disseisin of about the same date, neither of which survive in 
complete form, but the purport of which can be gathered from y 
the forms of procedure to which they gave rise;^ the Assise of 
IVortliampton, of 1176, a sort of second edition of the Assise of ^ 
i Clarendon; the 'Assise of Anns, of 1181, which is, however, 
^ concerned rather with public than with private law ; and the 
Assise of Woodstocky of 1184, dealing with offences against the 
forest laws^ All these (except the two which do not survive) 
will be found in Dr. Stubbs' &e\eci Charters. 

b. The activity of the Norman officials showed itself no- 
where more clearly than in the mass of records which began 
&Mwd« ^^ accumulate in the royal offices soon after the 

Norman Conquest. So enormous was this mass, and 
so great the confusion into which it fell in later times, that, even 

* So dosely wm tlus procedure connected with the Aaslflee, that an action under 
it 18 usually, to the confusion of the student, also called an 'assise.' The name was 
even given to the jury which tried it, and, ultimately, to the court in which it was 
tried. 
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now, much remains to be done before its contents can be thor- 
oughly classified and known. It is sufficient to mention such 
famous collections as Domesday Book, drawn up at the very end 
of the Conqueror's reign ; the great rolls containing the feet of 
fines {i.e. the simunary of the transactions effected by the 
judicial process known as a ' fine '), which begin with the reign 
of Richard I, and, after a short period of hesitation, run on for 
more than six centuries ; ^ the rotuli curiae regis, or records of 
the King's Court, which, beginning in 1194, mark the definite 
establislmient of new tribunals by throwing off the De Banco 
rolls, or records of the Court of Common Bench, in 1234, and 
the Exchequer (plea) rolls in 1268, till they themselves remain 
as the Coram Rege rolls, the records of the King's (or Upper) 
Bench.^ Then, too, there are the returns made to the great 
inquest of knights' fees, in 1166, and to the inquest of tenants 
in capite in 1210.' More is to be learnt from these records of 
business than from formal statements of custom or law. 

c. Finally, there siurvive from this period two text-books of 
T.xW,o<*. ^-^^ importance, both written by officials, 
and, therefore, in days which drew no sharp distinction 
between public and private capacity, probably treated as authori- 
} tative. These are the treatise attributed to Glanville , chief 
justidar of Henry II, on the procedure o f the tnen new roya l 
trihiiT^ft]ft, wh'y^h ipfiy htf* H ated about 1187 ; and the great work 
on the Laws and Custo ms nf F^ngUnH^ ^y TT^^iy r^f 'Rr||f,»nn nr 
jk Bratton . Justice of the Court of King's Bench, and Archdeacon of 
Barnstaple, in the latter half of the reign of Henry HI. Qr^- 
ville's little book confines itself strictlv to p^ ^^^^AAirp ; and its 
cliief value is that it gives us, on the highest authority, the forms 
of that new iggt- proces s which, as we shall see, was to revolution- 
ize the admimslraiion of justice in England, ttntr^^p^g^ la^g*"^ 
work, though it is likewise based on procedure, is much more ; 
for it deals extft naivftly i^lsn with what we should now call sub- 
stantive la^ . Moreover^ as has been hinted above, though it 

• 

1 Certain extracts fn>m these rolls have been pubUahed, e.g. by Sir T. D. Hardy 
(Rohdi de OblatU et PinHnu, Record Series). But these are not confined to the 
entries relating to the judicial conveyances which afterwards became so important. 

* The first six years have been printed as Rotuli Curiae Regie, and abstracts from 
1194 to 1324 as Abtrretiatio Pladtorum; both in the Record Series. 

* Both these are printed in the Record Series edition of the Red Book of the 
Exchequer; the former at pp. 185-445, the latter at pp. 469-674. 
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was at one time under suspicion as a theoretical^ work, adapted 
from the Roman Law, its character has been triumphantly 
vindicated by the discovery, by Professor VinogradoflF, among the 
treasures of the British Museum, of the very majl<^ls from which 
it was composed. And these turn out to-be' notes of actual 
cases decided by the King's judges, made, in kll probability, from 
the official records themselves, to which Bracton, as a judge, 
had special access. These materials have been edited, with 
masterly skill, by the late Professor Maitland, under the title 
of Bracton' 8 Note Book.^ Bracton seems not to have been able 
to resist the temptation of embeUishing his work with flourishes 
which might impress his readers with his literary accomplish- 
ments ; and so, as has been said, there is a good deal of Roman 
phraseology on the surface of his book. But the sub-soil will 
be found to be of native earth. A good modern edition of the 
text of Bracton is much to be desired. The pretentious issue 
in the Rolls Series cannot be trusted; and the sixteenth and 
seventeenth century editions are before the days of critical 
scholarship. 

1 Cambridge Univenity IVesB, 3 voU,, 1887. 



CHAPTER m 

FEUDALISM AND LAND LAW 

IT is a lesson which cannot be too thoroughly learned, be- 
cause without it an understanding of history is impossible, 
that distinctions which to us seem elementary were un*- 
recognized in earlier stages of society. Every educated man now 
distinguishes clearly between goyegnment and proggrty. No 
one supposes, for example, that the King can deal witnthe land on 
which London stands, in the way in which he can deal with Sandring- 
ham or any other of his private estates. And yet, in a sense, both 
' belong ' to him. At the present day, the difference is easily 
understood ; and we find no difficulty in explaining it. We say 
that Sandringham is the King's property, but that London is 
only part of his dominions. The one he owns, the other he 
governs. 

Such experienced administrators as the Norman officials must 
have realized the distinction in practice. They must have been 
aware that, except at the certain risk of revolution, the King 
could not attempt to treat the whole of England as his private 
possession. Other claims could not be denied. William's fol* 
lowers, including the officials themselves, wanted their share of 
the new conquest. Many of the English thegns had accepted 
William's authority on promises of good treatment. The 
Church expected to be rewarded for her support of the Norman 
claims. Finally, even the peasantry could not be treated as 
mere chattels; for the bulk of them were firmly rooted in the 
soil, and nothing could have been gained, while much would 
have been lost, by attempting to move them. 

Nevertheless, William and his officials were quite determined 
not to ignore the obvious fact, that the country was his by the 
universally admitted right of conquest. Prudence might counsel 
him to reward his followers with gifts of good things, and to 
allow those English who had made their peace with him to 
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remain undisturbed in enjoyment of their ancient rights. But, 
somehow or another^ William meant to be a rich king 
instead of a poor duke; though he fixed a steady eye on the 
Danegeld and other items of the old revenue of his predecessors, 
he meant to have much more than that. Moreover, his career 
as Norman Duke had been made a burden to him by the inde- 
pendence of his vassals ; just as he himself had been a thorn in 
the side of his nominal suzerain, the King at Paris. It was the 
business of his advisers to find a scheme which should bring him 
wealthy and, so far as possible, guarantee him against rebellion. 

The solution of the problem which William's advisers offered 
him was the application of the already recognized principle of 
lordship to the occupation of land. It is quite un- 
true to say, as is sometimes said, that in primitive 
times land is the only form of property which is of legal impor- 
tance. The law of theft, for example, which clearly implies 
property in chattels, is much older than any land law ; and not 
unnaturally. For, in primitive times, the trouble is, not to get 
land, but to find men willing to work it ; whereas cattle, slaves, 
weapons, jewels, and other movables, are hard to come by, and 
jealously guarded. It is only when the growth of population 
be^ns to make land, especially land already cultivated, an 
object of desire, and when the accumulation of improvements 
has rendered men unwilling to leave the old homesteads, that 
land law becomes really important, and that eviction means 
ruin. 

This stage had been reached by England, as well as other coun- 
tries of Western Europe, by the eleventh century ; and William's 
advisers determined to take advantage of the fact. Every man, 
noble and simple alike, should hold his land as a pledge of good 
behaviour. His duties, to King, lord, and neighbour, should 
be settled once and for all ; and, if he failed in them, he should 
be turned out of his home and left to starve. It was a drastic 
scheme ; but a conqueror holding a. conquered country by the 
force of the sword cannot afford to be squeamish. 

The scheme is embodied in Domesday Book. Much of its 
details are, no doubt, obscure; it may well be that we shall 
Domaiday never understand them fully. But one thing is 
^^^ clear. The universal formula : A tenet de B, expresses 

the new bond of society. The great noble, the tenant in capite, 
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holds his many manors of the King ; if he plots rebellion, or 
Knisht fails to account for the geld assessed on his manors, 
^^^^^ or neglects to render his due service, he loses his fief. 
So with his under vassals, down to the lord of a petty manor, 
the successor of the thegn ' who to the King's host five hides had/ 
_. Below him, again, comes the group of peasants who, 

and whose forefathers, from time immemorial, have 
ploughed and reaped the fields of the township within the manor. 
What precisely may be their duties towards their lord, and, 
through him, to the King who is lord paramount of all holdings, 
may take long to settle; Domesday concerns itself, in this 
respect, with little beyond the Danegeld. But when another 
Th0 Hun- S^^^ inquest is taken, nearly two hundred years after 
^* Domesday, we shall see that, during this long period, 

the manorial lord has gradually acquired rights to' dues 
and services ' from his peasants, which yield him a substantial in- 
come, and which have converted his office of lord into what we 
now understand by property. How exactly the process had 
worked, we do not know ; though Professor VinogradoflF has told 
us much in his brilliant studies of the period.^ At any rate, 
it seems that, as the result of that process, the ceorl of Saxon 
England had become, in a sense, an 'unfree man'; because a 
substantial part of his time had to be spent in labouring on his 
lord's domain, because he could not sell his land, or even desert 
it, without his lord's permission, because his rights as a land- 
holder were protected only by custom and his lord's court, not by 
the common law and the strong hand of the royal tribunals. 
^' Outside this strictly feudal hierarchy, the Norman officials 
who framed our land law had to find places for two classes of 
^^^g^^ persons who could not easily be fitted into the social 

pyramid. The first of these comprised the socagers, 
at first, apparently, few in number, but growing rapidly in later 
times, until they became, at least in importance, the foremost 
class of land-holders. Perhaps, originally, they were substantial 
ceorb who, because they kept clear of rebellion, coidd not be 
deprived of their lands, and who, because they were too wealthy, 
could not be treated as serfs. They were probably persuaded to 
go through some form of * commendation,' or nominal surrender 

> Vmainaoe in BngUmd (1892) ; The Growth of the Manor (1906) ; BnolUh Society 
in the Eleventh Century (1908). 
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of their land to the King or other lord, from whom they received 
it back in terms which satisfied the principle of tenure, but left 
the tenant very free. It was not inconsistent with socage tenure 
that the tenant should render personal service to his lord ; but 
such service must not be of a miUtary character, for that was 
reserved for knightly tenure^ nor must it be of a degrading 
character, such as that which too often bound the serf. On 
the other hand, it must be certain, not only in amount, but in 
time and mode of render; so that the socager may really be 
his own man. So^ge servi ^ seems> in mos t cases, to have been^ 
early commuted forj|]fixfidjJ?ney rentj which^ with the fall in 
the value oTmoney which set in soon after the Norman Conquest*. 
and^cbhtinueJTor centunesj_ ceased to be worth collecting, and 
the socager 'became, as nearly as possible, an absolute owner 
of his land. The word ' socage ' is an insoluble problem. Most 
speculators connect it with socn (jurisdiction) ; and it may be 
that at tendance at his lord*s court was almost the onlj^badge of 
sexvic£_J>y which a socager could be recognized as a tenant. 
Again, there seems no reason why the socager should not have 
had tenants of his own, for whom he might hold a court. But 
this would hardly distinguish him from those who held by 
kilightly service. 

Hardest of all Wf» it to persuade the Church to accept the new 
doctrine of tenure. For one thing, the holder of Church lands 
was in a different position from that of the ordinary 
layman. If he was an individual, a bishop or a parish 
rector, he was rather what we should now call a ' trustee ' than a 
beneficial owner. After his death, the land would go, not to his 
children, but to his successor. Over him was the power of the 
Church, which would take care that he did not dispoil the Church 
of her rights. But it was equally likely that the land would be 
claimed, not by an individual, but by a community or group of 
individuals, such as a monastery or a cathedral chapter, whose 
members might die, but which, as a community, went on forever, 
and which could not, without grave scandal, be dispossessed of 
its lands. Moreover, it could not be expected of the bishop, 
the rector, or the reUgious house, that he or it should render 
military service, or plough and reap a lord's domain. The growing 
recognition of the sanctity of the priesthood rendered it difficult 
for the King's officials to impose burdens upon the Church land. 
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And so we find recognized a fo urthJ sind of tenure, vi:^. the tenur e 
^" f^VjTfJsSilMVT^ f ^^'oh is regjl^nQttgn2J2;g.qJ:_qjl; because thene is 
no definite * service* to be jperformed_.pn j^ain of fprfeiture, but 
which^caGi with some difficult jr^ be made, to square, in theor>% 
with the doctrine of tenure^ 

Naturally, tfie^so-cSTed * tenure in frankalmoign' was ex- 
ceedingly popular with those who were so fortunate as to hold 
land by it. Equally clear is it, that the royal judges and tax- 
collectors regarded it with dislike^ as unprofitable to the royal 
power and revenue. It was never admitted that all the lands 
of the Church were frankalmoign. Where the possession was 
so ancient that all trace of its origin had been lost, as in the case 
of the ordinary parish glebe, or, perhaps, the chapter lands and 
those of the long established religious houses, the claim might 
be admitted ; in other cases, it was for the claimant to prove that 
the land had been given to him or his predecessors in ' pure and 
free alms,' without any stipulation for definite service. If even 
a fixed number of masses had been promised, the land was not 
held in frankalmoign, but by 'divine service,' i.e. as a species 
of socage. The King won a great triumph when it was finally 
conceded that even the endowments of the bishops' sees were 
held by knight service,^ not in frankalmoign ; and that therefore 
the bishops sat as barons in the Council of the Magnates. It was 
also clear, that if a religious house acquired land which was held 
by the donor by knight service or socage, the land remained 
liable to distress for failure to render the services due from the 
donor ; even though the latter had given the land to the monas- 
tery in * free alms.' ^ The tenant in frankalmoign appeared to 
win his greatest victory when it was admitted, by the Constitu- 
tions of Clarendon,' that if an estate was really proved to be 
frankalmoign, it was beyond the jurisdiction of the royal courts 
— all that the latter could claim was the trial of the preliminary 
question whether such was in fact the case {Assisa Utrum). 
But, in this respect, as in others, the settlement of 1164 was not 
permanent ; and, ultimately, the royal courts succeeded in oust- 
ing the Church courts from all pleas concerning land. Towards 

1 CoDstitutioDs of Clarendon, cap. XI (S.C^ 139). 

* These services were 'forinsec,' i.e. not rendered to the immediate lord. The 
under-tenant who had been forced to render them had a claim to indemnity against 
the 'mesne lord,' who ought to have sati^led them. 

* Cap. IX (S.C. 139). 
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the end of the period, the Church sustained an even greater 
loss. The policy of Mortmai n made it difficult for her to acquire 
lands at all. But tHe full development of that policy belongs 
to the next period.^ 

Upon the principle of tenure, thus applied to all ranks of society, 
the royal judges, and their imitators in the feudal courts, began 
laadcntsof to build up that elaborate superstructure which 
T«iiiu« f^j. gj^ centuries attempted to express, with ever 
diminishing reality, the Englishman's notions of property in 
land. At bottom i t was , in theory, a_ contract syst em ; because, 
in theory, the terms of each holding were fixed by the original 
grant to the tenant himself, his ancestor or predecessor. In 
pr&ctice, these terms, at any rate in the absence of express stipula- 
tion, were settled by rules of ever increasing sharpness, which 
prescribed the * incidents of tenure ' in each case, i.e. thg^ 
mutwJ-rigbts and duties of lord and tenant which attached to. the 
fact _of their relatTon ship. Some of these ' incidents' survive, 
at leasrtir theory ,1o the present day, and are among the first 
things learnt by the student of real property law. Others have 
become legally or practically obsolete; but a brief mention of 
them can hardly be omitted from any account of the history of 
English law. 

One preliminary caution, of great importance, should be 
given. Tenures, as has been said, fall into two unequally 
ComfliMi divided classes — the free and the unfree. For 
JlSi"* the present purpose, the importance of the distinction 
Ooatam li^ jjj the fact, that the rules of the former were settled 
by the decisions of the royal courts, which held good throughout 
the realm ; and that they were, therefore, with rare exceptions, 
uniform and universal. The tenant by knight service could not ^ 
devise his land, at least directly, whether it lay in Northumber- 
land or Essex. When the rules of inheritance once became 
settled, the eldest son of the socager succeeded to his father's land, 
whether it was in Gloucestershire or Devonshire; unless the 
land were subject to some well-recognized exception, such as 
that of gavelkind or burgage. But the tenant in villenage was 
governed, in respect of his holding, by the local custom, which 
differed from manor to manor ; and, despite modem legislation, 

> The fint definite sign of the policy appean in the Charter of 1217, eap. 43 
(8.C. 347). But the fun principle ia not enunciated tiU 1279 (7 Edw. I, st. II). 
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his successor, the copyholder, is, in the main, in the same position 
to-day. Even the fact that the King's courts at last, towards the 
end of the fifteenth century, began to protect the copyholder's 
rights, did not alter this state of things ; for the royal judges, no 
longer enjoying the freedom of their predecessors of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, deemed themselves bound by the mano- 
rial customs, save where, in rare cases, those customs were so 
opposed to all sense of fairness as to be held manifestly * unreason- 
able/ Consequently, whilst knight service, socage, and, in so 
far as it was a tenure at all, frankalmoign, became ' common law 
tenures,' viilenage, or, as it was later called, 'copyhold,' has 
always been treated as a ' local and customary tenure/ Never- 
theless, though with many differences of detail, the local tenures 
were framed on the conmion law model; and so it is possible, 
with some reservations, to generalize about the incidents of 

V all. 

V Loy alty to one's lord was of the essence of the feudal tie of 
tenureV^and it was symbolized in the oath of (S|lt}r exacted 
Fealty and ^n the creation of all estates, save possibly, in f rankal- 
Homage moign. The form which it took at the be^nning of 
the next period is given in a document attributed to the year 
1323, and printed among the Statutes of the Realm.^ It is a 
general promise to observe the terms of the relationship; and 
refusal to make it was, doubtless, treated as a renunciation of 

Ithe tie. The ceremony of homage was rendered only to the 
lord of whom the tenant held his chief estate; possibly only 
when he held an estate of inheritance. It expressed a closer 
and more personal tie;^ and comprised a special reservation 
of loyalty to the King. 

It was the symbol of lordly power to hold a court or assembly 
of vassals ; and the tenant who refused to minister to his lord's 
Suit of pride by attending his summons was guilty of con* 

^^^'^^ tempt, if not defiance, of his lord. Into the vast 

question of private jurisdiction in England, we cannot enter; 
it ceased to be of importance in free tenure after the royal courts 
were firmly established. But, for a similar reason, suit of court 
remained, and still remains, a liability of copyhold tenure. 

The special importance of service was, as we have seen, that 
the nature of it determined the nature of the tenancy. Any 

1 17 £dw. II {Modus Faciendi Homaffium et Fidelitatem). > Ibid, 
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liability to military service stamped' the holding as tenure per 
miliiiam, and so on. As is well known, it was a marked 
^^^ peculiarity of English tenure that all military service 

was rendered to the King alone, and could only be 
demanded by the King's writ. Bu t when m ili tary service, like 
all other services, bec ame commuted for a mo ney rent C scutage ' 
or * escuag e '), it found its way into the pockets of the immediate 
lord, andTwas distinguished from other money rents only as 
entitling the lord to the specially profitable incidents of knight- 
service tenure. 

The most striking accompaniment of service is the right of 
the lord to seize the chattels on the tenement to enforce renaer 
iJL^ of it" ^e have seen,^ that this is a survival of a 

once universal process of ag|f-^*^|p which has been 
abolished in most other cases. In tneperiod under review, it 
was not a complete remedy ; for the lord could not sell the chattels 
distrained to satisfy his claim ; as its name implies, * distress ' was 
merely a means of putting on pressure. But it was of peculiar 
^alue to the lord ; for, to a certain extent, it made him indifferent 
to the personal character of his tenant. If the latter chose to 
* sub-infeudate ' the land to an under-tenant, the lord's remedy 
was not, in theory, affected. The service due to him was 'forin- 
sec,' so far as the under-tenant was concerned. But it could 
be distrained for, all the same, because it attached to the land ; 
and the remedy of the under-tenant whose beasts had been seized 
for his immediate lord's default was to pay the over-lord's claim, 
and deduct the amount from the ' intrinsec ' service which he 
owed his immediate lord, or recover it by a Writ of Mesne. 
Thus ' rent-service,' as distinct from other rent charged on land, 
early acquired that peculiar security which ^ it has never since 
entirely lost. 

In addition to his regular and stipulated service, the tenant, as 
evidence of his loyalty, might be called upon to ren^r occasional 
Aids «ad assistance, under the name of ^^s, ^o his lord in 
*^ moments of urgency. As is we^^P)wn, the number 

of these moments, and the calls which theyViade on the tenant's 
purse, were subjects of keen dispute. The former point, at 
least so far as the royal example was concerned, was settled by 
the well-known clause of the Great Charter;* the latter by 

1 AnU, p. 8 * Cap. XII (S.C. 2gS). 
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statute early in the next period.^ The relief was payable on 
the succession of an heir to his ancestor's estate ; and is interest- 
ing as a link in the obscure process by which the originally 
personal relationship between lord and vassal developed into a 
mere form of property. The tenant in villenage paid a ' fine on 
descent ' ; while his lord was also usually entitled, under a claim 
of ' heriot/ to seize the best beast or other chattel of the dead 
ancestor. The amount of the relief in knight service was fixed 
by the Great Charter;^ in socage it was said, by a so-called 
statute of 1300,' that the tenant, on succeeding, paid two years' 
rent instead of relief. The fines paid by the heir in villenage were 
either ' arbitrary,' or fixed by the local custom. 

The most oppressive incidents of tenure were the right of 
the lord to the custody of the person and estate of the infant 

WarddiiiM ^^^^ ^^ ^^ deceased tenant, and to the disposal of 
and such heir in marriage. Originating in the reasonable 

^ claim of the lord that his dues of service should not be 
lost by the inability of an infant to render them, and that an in- 
fant heiress should not, by marrying the lord's enemy, introduce 
a foe into his household, these incidents rapidly developed into 
means of extortion. The lord rendered no account, either of sur- 
plus rents or of the money received for his ward's hand. By an 
unfortunate wording of a clause in the Great Charter,* intended to 
control abuses, the claim of ' marraige ' was actually extended be- 
yond females to male heirs ; and the two incidents continued, in 
theory at least, to disgrace the law, until they were abolished in 
1660.* They were peculiar, apparently, to knight-service tenure ; 
for in socage the guardian (not the lord, but the next-of-kin who 
could not inherit) was held strictly to account for all profits ; ^ 
while there seems to be little trace of similar incidents in villen- 
age.^ Of course, they had no parallel in frankalmoign. 

Whether or not the strict theory of tenure recognized the claim 
of the tenant's heir to succeed to his ancestor's estate, we may 

> 3 Edw. I (1275) 0. 36 (undeMenants) ; 25 Edw. ni (1352) St V. o. 11 (tenantfl 
in eapiU). 

•Cap. n(S.C. 297). 

* 28 Edw. I (Statute of Wards and Reliefs). 

< Cap. 6 (S.C, 297). 

» By the 12 Car. II c. 24. 

> 52 Hen. Ill (Marlborough, 1267), c. 17. 

' Perhaps the ' meiohet/ or marriage fine of the villein's daughter, may be 
regarded as a 'value of marriage.' 
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be very sure that the socager and the villein would not have 
submitted without a severe struggle to any legal rule which 
V K^-i^ attempted to deprive them of the land which their 
^•'*''^ forefathers had ploughed from time immemorial. The 
very wording of the custumal of 1299, before alluded to/ suggests 
that the socage heir was with difficulty brought to recognize 
the fitness of a ' relief ' ; and that, in his case, it was a question 
of the rules to be followed, rather than any question of the right 
of inheritance generally. There can be little doubt, that the / 
general English rule survives in the gftyfillfiTiH ppnyiplp of equal / 
division among males in the nearest degree; and Glanville 
seems to regard it as in force for socage in his day.^ On tte 
other hand, no such antiquity consecrated the claim of the heirs 
of military tenants; andT reason weighed somewhat heavily 
against the transmission to heirs of military fiefs. Nevertheless, 
it is dear that, at least by the time of the Great Charter, in- 
heritance of such estates is fully recognized as normal. What 
is more, the rule of primogeniture among males, not unreasonable 
for military teniu^, early succeeded in establishing itself also for / 
socage Jtenants, in lieu of the old rule of equal division among / 
males. Inheritance in villeinage remained, and remains, a^ 
matter of local custom. But the rule that the grant of land / 
' without words of inheritance ' confers only a life estate, a rule y 
which still prevails, is a significant reminder of the original 
characteristics of tenure. 

Escheat is rather an inevitable consequence, than an incident, 
of the principle of tenure. When the interest, or ' estate * 
granted, or 'supposed to have been granted, to the 
vassal came to an end, the land would naturally 
return to the lord. If the estate was for life, it came to an end on 
the death of the man or men for whose lives it had been granted. 
These, of course, need not have been the tenant or tenants 
themselves ; the estate "pwt avite vie was quite conunon in this 
period. YThere the estate was inheritable by the tenant's heirs, 
it came to an end when these failed. In either case, the lord 
resumed the land ; it tos said to * escheat.* or fall back, to him . 
Before estates of inheritance became common, and especially 
among the great tenants in eapiie of the Crown^ escheats were a 

s Ante, p. 34. 

* lib. Vn. cap. 8. 
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valuable source of revenue; and the Crown employed regular 
officials and held periodical enquiries, or ' inquests/ to discover 
and enforce them. In later days, the term ' escheat ' was em- 
ployed strictly to designate the falling in of estates through actual 
failure of heirs, or through the fictitious failure caused by the 
doctrine of corruption of blood by attaint of felony. The land 
which went back to the lord at the end of a life estate was said to 
'revert'; and the lord's interest during the running of that 
estate was called a ' reversion.' But there is no difference, in 
principle, between the two cases; the difference of terms was 
brought about by certain arbitrary changes in the law of aliena- 
tion. 

This brings us, in conclusion, to a question of first-rate im- 
portance, to which this period gives no certain answer. Might a 
tenant alienate his holding? At the present day, 
such a question would appear to be absurd ; and the 
man who ventured to suggest a negative would lie under a heavy 
oniLS of proof. In the period with which we are dealing, the 
presumption was all the other way. The peasant held his land as 
a member of a group ; perhaps, as has been hinted, it was not a 
definite area of land at all, but a ' shifting severalty,' i^. a share 
which changed from year to year, or from ' course ' to ' course * 
of husbandry. His co-farmers would, naturally, object to the 
introduction of a stranger, at any rate without the full agree- 
ment of the group. This is the retraii communal. Also his 
heirs, who looked forward to succeeding to the ancestral claims, 
would object to alienation. This is the retrait lignager: prob- 
ably it affected the socager as well 83 the villein. Finally, 
and especially in the knightly tenures, the lord might strongly 
object to a change of vassals; there is even some presumption, 
and, what is more, evidence, that the tenant might object to have 
a new lord thrust upon him — to be ' attorned,' or handed over, 
to a strange lord. This is the retrait fSodal, 

Evidently these considerations puzzled the authorities a good 
deal ; and their attitude was hesitating. 

In spite of some doubts, the practice of s ubinfeudatio n rapidly 
made its way. By this process the tenant did not, in theory, 
Subiofeuda- impose upon his lord a new vassal, or deprive his 
^"^ heir of a fief. He merely, as a modern lawyer would 

say, ' sub-let ' the land, and drew the rents instead of cultivating 
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the soil, or collecting the peasant's dues, on his own account. 
The very structure of feudalism must have rendered this process 
familiar; and even the King seems to have regarded it as a 
matter of course.* Nevertheless, it was, in fact, open to objec- 
tions, from the point of view of the original lord. It is one 
thing to have a tenant who holds land ' in demesne ' ; he is 
there, his doings and happenings are known, the ' incidents ' 
of his tenancy can be promptly claimed. With a tenant who 
holds * in service,' it is otherwise. True the land is there ; and 
the beasts of the actual occupant can be distrained for 
withholding of service. But if it comes to escheat or forfeiture, 
the under-tenant may say that his estate was lawfully created, 
and that, so long as he renders the services reserved on the crea- 
tion of his tenancy, he cannot be disturbed. Now these services 
may be considerably less tha^, the services reserved on the original 
grant — a fact which will also be productive of loss to the over- 
lord in enforcing his claims of ' wardship ' and ' marriage.' Most 
especially will this be the case if the sub-grant has been for an 
estate of inheritance; for the process may go on indefinitely, 
and the original grantor may find himself further and further 
divorced from the soil. Nevertheless, in spite of some evidence / 
of protest,' the right of ' subinfeudation ' appears to have been ^ 
generally admitted during this period. Bracton, in a well-known 
passage,^ strongly denied that it was wrongful. 

The total alienation of the tenan^ was regarded with more 
disfavour. This was a complete rupture of the feudal tie, and, 
in effect, deprived both lord and heir of valuable 
rights. It was, probably, to this kind of alienation 
that Glanville alluded, in the passage in which he lays down 
somewhat severe restrictions on its exercise.^ He distinguishes 
between the hereditas, or inherited estate of the tenant, and his 
questum or newly acquired estate. In respect of the latter, the 
tenant has a fairly free hand ; in respect of the former, his rights 
are much more limited. He can alienate a ' reasonable ' part 
of it for proper purposes, such as the endowment of a son or 

1 This ftppean to be a fair inferenoe from the Inquest of Knights Fees in 1166 
(iSed Book oS the Exeeheqpner). But it is also implied in Domesday Book. 

* Great Charter of 1217, cap. 39 (S.C. 346). Possibly, however, the clause refers 
to substitution. 

« Lib. U, cap. XIX (1, 2). 

«Iib. Vn, oaps. 1. 2. 
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daughter, the rewarding of faithful service, or even the satis- 
faction of the claims of religion or charity. But, in the latter 
case, the alienation must be made when the tenant is in fidl 
health; Glanville has a strong suspicion of death-bed gifts. 
Of course, the devise of lands, as we understand it, was not rec- 
ognized in this period ; probably because the new doctrines about 
' livery of seisin ' made it impossible to set lip a title dependent 
on an oral or merely written gift. But even the formal convey- 
ance to take effect on death was regarded with suspicion, and 
required confirmation by the heir.^ 

1 Glanville, Lib. VH, 1. 'In extremis tamen.' The language auggeats that 
the rule may poosibly be altered in the near future ('hactenus'). 
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CHAPTER IV 

IMPROVED LEGAjL PROCEDURE 

THE second great triumpdKnot unworthy to rank beside 
the creation^oLaJaiuUaFy which the royal o£SciaIs achieved ^ 
during^s, period, was the estabUshment of a new set of ^ 
royal tribunals , with a definite legal procedure . ^^ 

in order to understand the greatness of this achievement, 
we must once more put from us modem ideas, and remember that 
the ^issumption, now everywhere prevailing, that the adminis- ^ 
tration of justice is the exclusive function of the Crown or State, *^ 
is the result of a long period of bitter struggle, nowhere better 
illustrated than in English legal history. In so far as there was 
any regular 'administration of justice' at all in England in 
the latter half of the eleventh century, it took place in the 
local moots of the Hundred and the Shire, possibly, 
in trifling matters, in the hall of the thegn. So far from 
desiring to abolish the jurisdiction of the local moots, the kings, 
at first at any rate, were constantly insisting that they should 
be held as of old.^ In the Laws of.Cnut, it is formally laid 
down that no one is to bother the King with his complaints, 
so long as he can get justice in the Hundred.' Even before the 
Conquest, the land was covered with thegns, judices regis as 
they are called in the Leges Henrici;^ and the latter title 
suggests that they exercised a certain amount of local jurisdiction^ 
Chnch After the Conquest, as has been said, the Church 
^^1^ courts rapidly developed a large business, both - 

* c rimina l ' and *civU ' ; they dealt with such offences as, not 
being recognized as wrongs by the lay tribunals, were yet, in the%/^ 
view of the Church, sins against the laws of God. Examples 
are, perjury, fornication, usury, defamation, neglect to pay tithes 

s£.0. 8.C. 84 (WilliAm I), 104 (Heniy I). 

*Ci»it, II, 17 (lieberaiann, 320). For an earlier eQundation of the same 
prineiiile, aee Edgar, III, 2 (Liebermann, 200). 
•Art. 29 Oiebermaim, 663). 
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and other dues of the Church; the Church courts dealt also 
with all questions (save one) * of legitimacy or divorce. Then too, 
Feudal there were the feudal courts, which^ feeble as they 

^'"*" were beside some of their great models on the Con- 

tinenty yet flourished in large numbers during the whole of 
^tknirts this period. Finally, the charters granted to mer- 

M^rdh^t chant gilds and burgesses expressly or by implication 
recogmzed the existence of market and other courts, in which the 
Law Merchant and not the Common Law was administered.^ 
Even the Kind's own judges had eventually to admit that to every 
market a court of piepowders (pieda pouiris) was appendant as of 
common right. It Vas only in the face of keen rivalry that the 
royal jurisdiction won its way ; and its ultimate triumph, coW 
plete and unquestioned, over its many rivals, is the result of its 
inherent superiority, and a striking proof of the ability of the 
men who organized it. Again we need not suppose their motives 
to have been very lofty. Legal business has, from the beginning 
of time, been profitable — to those who have conducted it ; be- 
cause it is concerned with things that touch men's passions very 
deeply, and because men are willing to pay, and pay highly, for 
wisdom and skill in the conduct of it. The real merits of the 
Norman lawyers were, not altruism, but ability, energy, and 
enthusiasm for their work. 

One of the first definite steps taken was to develop that branch 
of the royal claims which, as has been said,' was the' beginning 
Criodiui of criminal law in the modern sense. By the famous 
^'*'*^"* A4giSe _of Clg SBiton/ issueiJoUlfig^^^re was 
substituted for the aniienx and somewhat casual ' hue and cry,* 
a regular, formal * presenLaLhii iJ^ or fii^dif^^ mppfc^ before the 
King's justices and sheriffs, by twelve sworn men from the 
Hundred and four from the township, of robbers, murderers, 
thieves, and their accomplices. Apparently, a very full shire- 
moot was to be assembled for the purpose, and a sort of pre- 
liminary enquiry held by the sheriff, who was to remand under 

> The exception was the wdl-known 'plea of special bastardy,* which involved the 
quesdon of post-legitimated children. The King's Courts could not trust the 
Church to accept the famous clause of the flintntfi n^ l^grtnn (cap. 9). 

* The records already edited by Professor Gross (S.S. Vol. 23) 1238 (Torksey 
Piepowders. App. I), show that such courts were in working order as early as the 
first half of the thirteenth century. 

* Ante, p. 10. 

4 Given in full in Stubbe, S.C, at p. 140. 
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custody or bail all against whom there seemed to be a primd 
facie case, to await the arrival of the justices. The accused 
were then to be given a rough sort of trial. , If they had been 
hitherto of good repute, they were allowed to clear themselves 
by the ordeal of water ; if they were of bad fame, or if they failed 
at the ordeal, they were, apparently, mutilated and turned adrift, 
their chattels being forfeited to the Crown. Ten years later, 
after the Inquest of 1170^ had revealed the iniquities of the 
sheriffs, the process was made more definite and severe by the 
of W ortfaamptonj^ n 1 1 76.* To the list^o jf offences indic table 
incISr lllti ASsise, were a^Jdfid treason, arson, ana false coining. 
Even if the accused satisfied the ordeal, he was, nevertheless, to 
give pledges for his future good behaviour ; if his character was 
bad, he was even to abjure the realm, though he might take his 
goods with him.' If he failed at the ordeal, or was not entitled 
to it, he was to lose both hand and foot, be banished the realm, 
and, of course, forfeit his goods. As will shortly^ppfiaiiijthe 
disuse of the or deal introduced the modern method of trial by 
jury fOToiminal cases, anc^ thus y^ynplAt pH f\\f ^ht^mt^ of criminal 
procedure in outli ne. But the Assi ses^of llQ^and 1176_d efinitelv 
marked off t he * felopy ' or public offence entailing forfeiture of 
goods and banishment, not only from the mere private wrong, 
but also from those minor misbehaviours, or misdemeanours, 
which were punished in the local moots.'^ These appear to have 
remained in their old vague podttibn until the later development 
of the local Justices of the Peace, when they became subject to 
true criminal prosecution. By the end of the twelfth century, 
conviction of felfifliy worked a forfeiture, not only of chattels but 
of the offender's land. But, though King John had claimed 
otherwise,* the forfeiture of land did not, save in the case of 
treason, go to the Crown, but, as an ' escheat,' to the tenant's 
immediate lord ; subject to the royal right of ' year, day, and 
waste.' ^ 

> B.C. 147. (Note the reference in art. 5 to the Aaaiae of Clarendon.) 
« S.C. 160. 

' Art. 1. There is a pussle here. If the aocuaed was of bad fame, he ought not 
to have been allowed to go to the ordeal at all. (See Assise of Clarendon, art* 12.) 

* Poai, pp. 61, 62. 

* Assise of Clarendon, art. 6 (S.C. 144). 

* Magna Carta, eap. 32 (S.C. 300). 

* Jjt. the right of the Crown to wreak its vengeance on the offender by plunder- 
ing bis land for a year. The right was usually bought o£f by the lord who claimed 
the escheat. 
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In the matter of private disputes, the royal o£SciaIs achieved 

\ their revolution, partly by putting still further limits to extra- 
Ciyii ' judicial procedure, partly by tempting the litigants, 

^r^^c^^'^ with offers of superior remedies, to resort to the royal 
jurisdiction. 
The efforts of the later English kings appear to have been 

\ successful in restricting the feud to cases of personal violence, 
xaddmIs including theft. In such cases, not unnaturally, 

** the lust of vengeance was keenest; and, under the 

name of a ajippeal^ the blood feud, reduced to order and system, 
and limited to tlie parties inmiediately interested, remained, at 
least until Bracton's day, the ordinary remedy.^ The introduc- 
tion of true criminal procedure, just described, set up a very 
powerful rival of the private ' appeal ' ; for, as will be remem- 
bered, the ' felonies ' of the Assises of Clarendon and Northamp- 
ton comprised just those very offences of violence which were 
the ordinary subject of appeals. And, inasmuch as the conse- 
quences of a successful appeal were much the same as those of a 
criminal prosecution, viz. death or mutilation of the offender,t 
and forfeiture of his land and goods, it was obvious that appeals] 
and indictments tended to become alternative methods of proce-( 
dur^ for the same offences. In fact, the well-known expression 

* appeal of felony ' is almost proof conclusive of the common 
ground ; though whether the term ' jFelony ' itself originated 
with the royal o£Scials or in popular usage, seems to be an in- 
^soluble problem. 

JThe chapters in Bracton's book, just alluded to, show pretty 
clearly the steps taken by the royal judges to discredit appeals 
Rettrictions &nd substitute for them the newer process of indict- 
on^^e^* ment. Here again, the motive is obvious. No doubt 
it was a good thing to pift-dosEQ^hat was, in fact, private war ; 
it was still better, from the point oT"view of the royal judge, to 
secure the offender's ^ oods fo r the Crown. And so the man who 
was ' appealed,' or challenged, was encouraged to apply to the 
royal judges on every kind of side issue. He might plead every 
sort of objection, or exceptio, that he could think of, e.g. that the 

* hue and cry ' had not BeeflT)roperly conducted, that the * words 
of appeal,' or formal accusation, had not been pronounced, or 

> lib. ni, cap. 1^-34. The appeals mentioned by Braoton are those of homicide, 
mayhem, false imprisonment, robbery, arson, rape, and larceny. 
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were wrong in some petty detail, that the accuser, or ' appellor,' 
did not show his wounds to the coroner, that the demand was a 
stale one, or, generally, that it had been put forward ' of hatred 
and malice' {de odio et <Ui&). Thereupon the royal judges 
would hold, by a process to be later alluded to, a sort of prelimi- 
nary enqmry into the truth of the ' exception ' or excuse ; and if i 
the accused, or ' appellee,' was successful^ in this enquiry, thef 
appeal would be sternly put down by the King's officers. A 
somewhat obscure passage in the Great Charter of 1215^ is now 
generally construed as a promise by the King that an appellee 
shall in the future be entitled, gratuitously and as a matter of 
right, to an inquest de odio et atid. If this view be correct, and 
the clause was observed, it is tolerably clear that, by the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century, an appellee who wished to avoid 
battle could do so. Another significant passage in Bracton^ 
suggests, that if the King's itinerant justices came into the 
county after the conmiission of the alleged offence and before 
the raising of the appeal, the right of private vengeance was sus- 
pended until the alleged offender had stood his trial at the King's ^ 
suit.' If this was so, we can well understand that the ' appeal,' I 
though in theory not abolished until* 1819,^ was practically I 
becoming obsolete at the end of the thirteenth century. ', 

The great alternatives offered to the litigant for the older 
AttafBfttiTe remedies of the popular tribunals were^thg.jmti»of 

RtmMm fliiTnTntypft and trial by jury. 

The writ, or breve, as its names imply, is a short written 
document; but, pre-eminently and almost univers ally^ a short 
Iwrit of w ritten command of the K ing. In the great majority 
p™™*" of early cases, it was addressed to a royal official, 
and was merely, as we should say, an administrative order. 
At first, it Trn^ nnfd fnr Till Hnd? ^^ pMrp^°^«'j "^^ Qp^/>SQ«y 
connected witnUtigation ; the King summoned his army and his 
Great Council by writ, bade his officials levy taxes by writ, and 
so on. But, very soon after t he Conquest^ we bepfin to se e writs 
issued from the royal Chancery for th^ pnrpoae of infltiftpring legal 



;/ 



> Cap. 36(8.0.301). 

< Lib. Ill, cap. 24, 2 (fo. 145). 

* On the other hand, it is clear from later law that acquittal at the King's suit 
was no bar to an appeal. 

^ After its wdl-known dramatic revival in Bex t. ThomUon. The abolishing 
statute is 59 Geo. Ill, e. 46. 
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proceedings; and, what is even more suggestive, we find that 
these writs are ' purchased ' (probably at substantial fees) 
by litigants themselves. What were the attractions ? 

In the first place, they aQ&lied to the accused person a stronger 
p ressur e than any that could be brought to bear without them^ 
r^^^i^^ ^^^ summons by the party aggrieved was probably 
V a very formal and complicated affair, delivered by 

word of mouth in the presence of witnesses ; * and any flaw in 
it probably justified the accused in treating the proceedings 
with contempt. Even if it were correctly delivered, with proper 
words and at a proper time and place, it might prove inefficacious ; 
and the recent restrictions on the right of distresSi previously 
alluded to, rendered it dangerous for the accuser to take the law 
into his own hands.' But the writ of summonsi addressed to the 
sheriff, bade that official relieve the accuser (or * plaintiff ' as we 
n^ay now call him) of the fruitless task of trying to get the de- 
fendant before the court; and directed him (the sheriff) to 
summon the defendant ' by good summoners.' Now it is one 
thing to disobey the summons of a private person; and quite 
another to disobey the summon s of tl^ e King. And though, in 
later times, the curious hesitation of a primitive tribunal to 
proceed in the absence of a defendant still allowed much scope 
for evasion, it is quite clear that the royal official had means 
of compelling attendance which were not exerciseable directly 
by the private litigant. 

But a second and even greater service was performed by the 
new writ-procedure. Hitherto, the definition of offences had 
^ ^ ,^ been left to the * doomsmen ' of the court, in whose 

^ -^ memory was suppoised to lie a store of immemorial 

wisdom. There were no written records; nothing to which 
the aggrieved party could turn, to see whether the court would 
give him a remedy. Now, he knew that if he could get his 
complaint described in a royal message, he could hardly be met 
by the defence that such complaint ' disclosed no cause of action/ 
Doubtless there would remain scope for discussion, as to whether 

> The causes of the fonnal and sacro-Banct character of early legal procedure are: 

(1) The necesmty for relying on theipemory before the introduction of writing; 

(2) the ignorance of primitive litigants, who cannot be trusted to distinguish be- 
tween spirit and letter. 

* Thes^restrictions culminated in the reign of Henry II, in the action of 'replevin.* 
(Glanville. XII, 12, 15.) The date is significant. 
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the plaintiff could bring the defendant within the terms of the 
writ. But it was a great step gained to have it declared, or at 
least implied, that, if the facts were as alleg^, the plaintiff had a 
good ground of complaint ; and this result was achieved when it 
was clear that any one could have^ as of course, a writ of Debt, or 
Trespass, or the like. 

That this point had been reached before the e nd of the twelfth 
century, is clear from Glanville's famous treatise^ It is obvious 
The Rccli- that this book is speaking throughout of well-estab- 
ter of Wfite lighed procedure, open to any litigant on payment of 
the proper fees. It is even possible to classify its examples. 
They are either writs ' original,' i.e. writs destined to com- 
mence legal proceedings,^ or 'judicial,' such as are merely 
incidental to the carrying on of proceedings already begun.^ The 
latter are, it may be said, * mere machinery.' The former, when, 
in course of time, they were collected into a Register, of which 
more or less correct copies were in circulation, really became a 
dictionary of the Common Law. Even the so-called ' preroga- 
tive ' writs, which were only issued by special leave of the court, 
shared this character ; ' because, if satisfied that a case has arisen 
to which they are applicable, the Court would certainly allow . 
them to issue. The '"^ftr^^^" ^^ vritfl ^^ really the makings of 1 1/^ 
th** ^-"gliah (^^Tnmnn Taw r and the Credit of this^^omentous 
achievement, whicb took place chiefly between 1150 and 1250, 
must be shared between the nfTiuaLi nf tJir THj ill mniuiiv, ' 
who framed new forms, and the royal judges, who either allowed 
or quashed them. Before the end of the thirteenth century, 
the stream of new writs began to run dry. As we shall see, 
an attempt was made to revive it in a famous statute of 1285 ; ^ 
but the effort was not wholly successful. Other methods of de- 
claring new law took the place of the Register of Writs. 

The need of a jie w method of trial w as, at the beginning of / 
the twelfth century, qmte as urgent as jlji^w mftthnd of yimr^"^^? 
ow^ Roughly speaking, the old English courts knew of three 
of Tktei methods ; and all three were, obviously, unworthy of a 

> Ejg. the 'Writ of Right' (lib. I, 6). 

> E4J. the * Writ of View' (Lib. U, 3). In later days, these were issued by the 
court having charge of the case, not by the Chancery. 

* The distinotion appears in the Provisions of Oxford (Chancellor's Oath, S.C. 
389). 

* Statute of Westminster the Second (13 Edw. I, c. 24). 
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civilized system of justice. The accused against whom no 
TV suspicion rested, was entitled to wage his law, i.e, to get a proper 
^ number of his friends (the number varying with his social rank) 
to swear in a prescribed form, and ' with united hand and mouth/ 
that he was innocent. This process, which probably dates 
back to the days when the kindred of the accused were prepared 
to fight the * suit * or supporters of the accuse r^ was rapidl v 
becomja ^ aifl ,rrpj «« thp rgSJl^' ^' ^^^ meaning became lost. In 
the next period, if a defendant cbtlld proVe that he was entitled 
to resort to it, his opponent usually gave up the case as hopeless. 
There was, however, no direct attempt to abolish it in this period, 
save in the case of a man indicted, under the Assises of Clarendon 
and Northampton, at the K^iny^'a suit. Such a person could not 
wagejbisjaw.* 

Neither, in any case, could the man against whom lay a pre- 
sumption of guilt, e.g. the man who was taken red-handed, or 
on whom the stolen property was found, wage his law. If such a 
man were not prepared to fight his accuser, his only alternative 
was a resort to the ordealy i.e. to invoke a miracle; and, inas- 
much as the belief in miracles to order was dying out, even in the 
twelfth century, it gradually became clear that, in the absence of 
collusion, a resort to the ordeal practically meant certain con-, 
demnation. Moreover, the ordeal system could not be worked 
without the active aid of the Church ; and the Church definit^y 
abolished the judic ial ordeal at th e Lateran Council of liTS7 

ere remamed then, apart from some special cases, such 
as trial by charters and trial by o£Scial witnesses,^ only the 
^ ancient resort of tri ajL^ battle, the last formal survival of the 
bloflifeud ; and this^as wenave seen in the case of the ' appeals,' 
the jroyal judges were striving, might and main, to put down. 
It is true thlrtriaJJieir famous procedure of the Writ of Right, 
they virtually legalized it under the name of the duel, or judicial 
combat ; ' but, as we shall see, before very long, they found a 

^ The curiotis expression * wager of law' seems to be due to the fact that the 
accused gave pledges (vadia) to appear with his * oath-helpers* on a given day. 

* E.g, where the accused relied upon direct proof of title by royal gift, or where 
he had bought the disputed article in open market under the provisions of William's 
Law (Liebermann, 487). 

* It appears to be orthodox to deny the connection between the feud and the 
judicial combat. But may not the latter have been simply a later and more humane 
stage of the former 7 The fact that the Conqueror seems to have had some difficulty 
in persuading his subjects to accept it (Will. I, 1 ; art. 6) seems merely to j>oint to 
the fact that the English dung to the rougher joys of a less formal soramble. 
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substitute for it, though the Writ of Right itself was not formally 
abolished till the year 1833. This substitute was the still more 
ffamous tdalJixJuiy. 

A jury is, as the word implies, a bodyofjsEmajaen. But 
not all bodies of sworn men are juries, m the technical sense 
of the word. The oath-helpers of the ' wager of law,' 
of which we have just spoken, w^ere, obviously, sworn 
men ; but they were not a trial jury, because they simply testified 
to the truth of the accused's denial. Neither are witnesses, in 
the modem sense, though they, too, are sworn, a trial jury; 
and for a similar reason. The doomsmen of the popular moots 
may, very possibly, have taken some oath; but they were a 
tribunal, not a method of trial. To find tbe^qrigiji ofjrial by I \ 
jurXi^we must turn, not to ancient popular custom, but to ro^all 
privilege. ' 

In the later Roman Empire, the Imperial Treasury had often 
found itself at a Toss in dealing with fiscal questions in the prov- 
inces. It was not unnatural that the imperial claims should 
often be met, especially in districts remote from centres of 
administration, with professions of ignorance very hard to dis- 
prove. Was a particular farm, or was it not, part of the 
property of a deceased person who had bequeathed all his belong- 
ings to Caesar? To solve this and similar problems, the im- 
perial officials used to seize upon a certain number of the most 
responsible persons in the neighbourhood, and compel them to 
find an answer. The privilege, under the name of ' inquest,' 
passed to the Prankish emperors, Charles the Great and liis 
successors, from them to the Norman dukes who conquered an 
outlying province of the Frank Empire, from the Norman dukes 
to the English kings. It was at first intensely unpopular; 
and not unnaturally, for it was used mainly as an engine to 
extort information which, it was easily foreseen, would lead 
to taxation. The ' inquests ' which resulted in the compilation 
of Domesday Book made a vivid and unfavourable impression 
on the country. A similar effect was produced by the inquests of 
1166 and 1170, before alluded to.^ Even to this day, the word 
* inquisitorial ' bears the burden of historical unpopularity. 

A new turn was given to the royal privilege when the royal 
officials began to use it for the decision of private disputes, and 

> AnU, pp. 40, 41. 
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especially for disputes about land. By the common law of feud- 
alism, such disputes were settled in the court of the lord of both 
Th« Jury la disputants. Properly speaking, the verdict* or judg- 
Law SnitB ment should have been found by the pares curiis, or 
other vassals of the lord, and pronounced by the lord's mouth. 
This plan was adopted in more than one of the big lawsuits of 
the early twelfth century; and, in the famous clause of the 
Great Charter, so long and so profoundly misunderstood, it 
was again aaserted as a fundamental principle of justice.^ 

But in fact we find, from the earliest years of the twelfth 
century, that the King was using another method to decide dis- 
putes between his tenants in capite. In the year 1101, RoUo of 
Avranches and the Abbot of Abingdon were disputing the title 
to three yirgates of land in Oxfordshire. The King, instead of 
summoning his Great Council, sent a writ to Hugh of Buckland 
(? sheriff of Beifks) and the sheriff of Oxford, bidding the men 
of the two counties, * on the part of the King,' say the truth as 
to the title to the three virgates.* In the year 1122, a dispute 
between the monks of St. Stephen of ' Brideton ' and the tenants 
of the royal manor of Bridport was, on the King's command, 
referred to a sworn jury of sixteen men of the neighbourhood, 
who found that the land in dispute belonged to the manor 
of Brideton, granted to the monks by William the Con- 
queror. ' 

The judicial activity of the reign of Henry II comprised 
a vast development of the jury trial. At some unknown date. 
Reforms of the King, while admitting the principle of feudal 
Heniyn jurisdiction in land suits, added, as a newjrule of 
administration, that no suit touching a freehold should be 
commencedj^ even in ft. feudal courtj^ without the royal writ.* 
There was, probably, some colour f or tEs Startling innovation 
in the historic oath of Sarum, by which the Conqueror had 
striven to make himself, not merely overlord, but direct lord, 
of all land-holders in the kingdom. Obviously, it g:ave the 
royal officials notice of all land suits, and thus provided them 

1 Cap. 39 (S.C. 301). The judsment by peers survives in the trial of a peer in 
the Houae of Lords. 

s Bigelow, Placita, AnglO'Normanniea, p. 74. 

•/Wrf., p. 120. 

^Glanville, Lib. II, cap. 15. There was an exception for a purely clerical 
dispute about a frankalmoign estate. 
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with abundant opportunities of further interference, which they 
were not slow to use. 

Ooe^xif the most famous and sweeping of these interferences 
was that known as the Grand Assise. The defendant against 
Gnmd whom a Writ of Hlght had been issued, might, if 

^■•^ he pleased, instead of running the risks of battle, 

apply to the King for a mnnt^r-vrit ^hiVh bade^the. sheriflf 
s ummon sixteen knights o f the county whefeip. th e disputed 
land^Jay, to recognize, upontKeir oaths, which of tEe parties 
had the greater right.^ Thereupon, the proceedings towards 
battle in the lord's coiut were peremptorily stopped by the 
sheriff; and the dispute remitted to the ji iry o f si xtem .^ 

Another innovation oi the same reign was equally drastic. ,1^ 
The proceedings on the Writ of Right were apt to prove dilatory/^^ 
Pet^ by feAson of the number of 'essoins,' or excuses 

^■■^•^ allowed to the defendant, as well as by 'vouchers 
to warranty.' It would have been imsportsmanlike to expect 
a man to fight while he was in poor health, or to deprive him 
of his land because, being absent on the King's business, he 
failed to respond to the challenge. Again, it had been recognized 
in England, from very early times, that one of the best ways 
of defending a challenged title, either to goods or land, was to 
call in the help of the person from whom the defendant had 
received them. This person might either have expressly guar- 
anteed the defendant's title; or he might have been held by 
the law to have done so. In either case, he was bound to inter- 
vene and take up the burden of the defence ; unless he himself, 
in turn, * vouched to warranty ' his vendor, and so on. 

But all this caused delay; and, in the meantime, who was 
to hold the land? This question the royal justices took upon 
themselves to settle ; presumably on the ^x)und that the King 
must know to whom to look for military service and taxes. 
Accordingly, a brief inquest on some simple question of fact 
was held by sworn men; and, according to the result, interim 
possession was awarded. Generally speaking, the principle 
adopted was that of the status quo. By the Assise of Mort 
d'Ancestor,^ the heir of the person who had actually been in 

1 Glanvflle, Lib. 11, cap. 11. Four knights were chosen directly by the sheriflF; 
and these elected the other twelve. 
' Ibid., cap. 8. 
* Ibid,, Lib. Xm, capp. ^18. 
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possession at his death was given possession. By the Assise of 
Novel Disseisin,^ the man who had but just ejected his peaceful 
opponent was compelled to hand back the land. By the Assise 
d'Arrein Presentment,^ the patron who had presented the last 
incumbent was given power to fill the existing vacancy. All 
was ' without prejudice ' (as a modem lawyer would say) to 
the ultimate decision of the ' right ' or title ; but, in fact, the 
delay and expense of trying the ' right ' or ultimate title, were 
so great, that an award on a possessory assise frequently settled 
the dispute for eve?; This fact, naturally, tended to increase 
the popularity of the possessory assises, and, through them, to 
draw a sharp line between ' right ' and mere possession, or, as 
it was called, ' seisin.' This again, led judges and lawyers to 
insist on the importance of possession, or seisin, as evidence 
and presumption of title, and thus to give to the seisin of land that 
unique importance in English land law which it has ever since held. 
The next stage in the story is the development of remedies 
for the protection of seisin or possession, independently of a 
Write of Writ of Right. It soon became clear, that the 
^^ real essence of a * novel disseisin* was the disturbance 

of good order which had been caused by the unsuccessful party. 
Let the idea be extended a little further; and we get an inde- 
pendent action based on disturbance of seisin as a wrong per se. 
Thus appear the writs of entry, which, at first only available 
between the ejector and the ejected, were gradually extended 
in favour of persons deriving title through each of them.' The 
man who 'had no entry' to the land in dispute, save by a 
disseisin, was bidden to give up the land at once, or appear in 
the King's court to show the reason why. If he appeared, the 
simple question of disseisin, or disturbance of the King's peace, 
was submitted to a jury; and, according as the jury found, 
so the seisin — in theory only pending the decision of the * right,' 
in substance for ever — was awarded. No wonder the feudal 
lords, who saw themselves deprived of their jurisdiction by this 
novel procedure, protested vigorously, and, in form at least, 

> Glanyflle, lib. XHI.capp. 32-39. 

• Ibid. capp. lS-21. 

9 This is the meaning of the mysterious per, posty and cut, so often associated with 
the Writs of Entry. The details are too long to give. All limits were removed by 
the Statute of Marlborou^ in 1267 (cap. 29). The Writ of Entry thus became a 
simple means •of recovering seisin. 
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procured the abolition of the obnoxious ' Preecipe ' by the Greaf^ 
Charter.^ But the tide was running against them. Under 
cover of the glaring fiction that the ' lord of that fee had renounced 
his court/ the King's judges granted, almost as of course, on the 
issue even of a Writ of Right, a supplementary writ (the ioli) to 
remove the case from the lord's court to the shire court, and 
another (the pane) to remove it from the shire court to the King's 
court.^ In their despair, the feudal lords seem to have grasped 
at royal privileges, and, at any rate during the troubled years of 
Henry III, to have attempted to attract litigants to their own 
courts by the offer of jury trial. But this was too much to be 
borne ; and the claim was repudiated, after the royalist victories, 
by the Statute of Marlborough.' 

• We have seen that the jury of accusation, as distinct from 
the jury of trial, was introduced into the new criminal procedure 
Y^ by the Assise of Clarendon.^ But it is equally dear 

Ciimisai from that document, that the trial jury formed no part 
of its original plan. With the abolition of ordeals, 
however, the machinery of the Assise threatened to break down. 
Public opinion, even in the thirteenth century, would hardly 
permit of a man of good character being condemned off-hand, 
even on the accusation of a jury. Apparently, the judges who 
found themselves called upon for a practical solution of the 
<lifficulty got into the habit of asking the accused whether he 
would submit to^ trial by the 'country,' i.e. by a second iury, 
c hosen f rom t he neighbours present^ The purely voluntary charac- 
ter of the submission is shown iSy the (to us) amazing fact that, 
until the year 1772 ,^ a prisoner who refused to plead before 
sudi a tribunal could not be tried at all ; he could merely be 
subjected to the peine forte et dure — i.e. to judicial torture, to 
compd him to plead.^ Apparently, the pressure literally 
applied to the accused to 'put himself upon his country' was 
successful in establishing the petty juxy, or jury of trial in criminal 

iCap.34. 

* This procesB had begun in GlanviUe's day (Lib. I, capp. 4-6). The later forma 
axe given in Blackstone's CommeniarieBt YfA. Ill, Appz. I. 

' 62 Hen. Ill (1267) o. 22. 
Mvite. p.40-1. 

* 12 Geo. lU, c. 20. 

* This barbwric means of Introducing an amendment of legal procedure was 
actoaUy authorised by the Statute of Westminster the First (3 Edw. (1275) c. 12). 
That it should have been necessary to resort to it, is a vivid illuftration of the 
diffieolty of openly maVing changes in primitive law. 
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cases, as an ordinary institution, soon after the close of the 
thirteenth century. At any rate^ a statute of the year 1352 ^ 
makes a clear distinction between the jury of indictment (* grand 
jury ') and the ' jury of deliverance/ by enacting that no member 
of the former should be put upon the latter, if the accused ob- 
jected. We may, therefore, not unfairly assume, though the story 
is very dark,* that, by the middle of the fourteenth century, 
the outlines of English criminal procedure, as we know it now, 
had been definitely drawn.' 

Finally, in their determination to win all litigation for the 
King's courts, the royal justices, at the very end of this period, 
- invented or adopted a new writ, destined to be of 

enormous importance in all branches of our law. 
This was the Writ of Trespass, which makes its appearance in 
the middle of the thirteenth century, just at the outbreak of 
the Barons' War. Doubtless, in those troubled times, offences 
of violence were imusually frequent ; whilst the old methods of 
redress only tended to aggravate the disorder. The notion of 
the 'peace,' or suspension of hostilities, was very familiar in 
theory ; whatever its rarity in practice. And, of all ' peaces,' 
the peace of the King was the most powerful and best protected. 
If the royal officials could once establish the rule, that any 
interference with possession, however slight, was a breach of 
the King's peace, and subjected the offender to be summoned 
before the King's justices, the ultimate triumph of the royal 
courts was secure. With a little ingenious straining, almost 
any offence known in a simple state of society could be treated 
as a breach of the peace. The notion of the sanctity of posses- 
sion had, as has been seen, been growing by means of the pro- 
tection afforded to * seisin ' by the * petty (or * possessory ') 
assises ' and the Writs of Entry. But the notion of seisin was 
becoming technical. It was, for special reasons, gradually 
being restricted to the possession of land (as distinct from 
chattels), and of land by a freeholder, or a man who claimed as 

> Printed as 25 Edw. Ill, st. V, c. 3. 

^ It may be studied in the work of the late Professor Thayer, Evidence ai the 
Common Law, cap. II. 

' It seems also, though the story is not very clear, that the decision of those 
' exceptions,' which, as we have seen (ante, pp. 42, 43), were allowed by the royal 
judges to evade an appeal of felony, was also referred to a jury of recognitors. If 
this were so, the step by which the issue of guilt or Innocence was referred to a 
similar body would not be long or distant. 
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such. Moreover, the notion of ' disseisin ' was held to imply 
a deliberate attempt to assert a right of possession. Some- 
thing simpler was wanted — some process which should make 
the mere casual raid or blow punishable by sharp and speedy 
process in the royal courts. 

This is exactly what the Writ of Trepass did, as the following^ 
form will show. 

''If A gives pledges to prosecute his complaint, then put 
B by gage and pledge that he (B) be before our Justices 
at Westminster (on such a day) prepared to show why with 
force and arms he assaulted the said A at N (or broke the 
dose of A at N, or took and carried away the sheep of A) 
and other enormities to him did, to the grave damage of the 
said A, and against our yea/ce^ ^ 

In somewhat later days, there appears to have been a second 
form, in which the sheriff was bid to hear the plaint ; and the 
allegations of ' force and arms ' and ' against our peace ' were 
omitted. But it may be doubted whether the ' viscontiel ' 
Writ of Trespass was known in the period under review.* At 
any rate, the great merit of the Writ of Trespass was, that it 
offered to the injured party a tempting alternative of the some- 
what unsatisfactory remedies previously open to him. Instead 
of bringing a dangerous ' appeal,' in which his opponent might 
complete his triumph by doing the complainant to death, in- 
stead of resorting to a probably unavailing summons before 
the Hundred moot, the complainant could bring his adversary 
before the royal justices and get him fined and outlawed, while, 
out of the offender's goods, compensation would be awarded 
to the complainant in proportion to the extent of his loss. Almost 
from the fiirst, it would seem, the very simple t^uestion involved 
in an action of Trespass (' Did or did not the defendant offer 
vi<dence to the plaintiff? ') was referred to that new * inquest' 
tribunal which, as we have seen, was becoming the favourite 
method of settling all short questions of fact. At any rate, 
we know that, when Edward I, in 1284, was forcing English 

> Fitiherbert, Nature Brevium, I, 86. Of ooane Fitsherbert lived long after 
tlie thirteenth century ; but the fonn may be traced back to 1254 {Abbreviatio 
P2act^onim,141, Ae,). 

* Una doubt is susfleated by the curioua name which, in later days, distinguiahed 
the Toytl from the local Writ of TreapaaB. The former waa aaid to be ' returnable.' 
But wtt not all writs of aummona 'returnable' 7 
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legal procedure on the conquered Welsh, he spoke of trial by 
the pairia (the technical name for a jury) as the almost inevitable 
method of deciding a plea of Trespass ; ^ and he announced his 
intention of standing ko nonsense about refusal of consent.' 
The new Writ of Trespass would, therefore, present the double 
merit of a speedy decision and a new remedy. It is true that 
the complainant ran some risk. If his complaint turned out 
to be unfounded, he was in misericordid regis — i.e. liable to 
fine and imprisonment. But this was, after all, a smaller risk 
than the risk of an ' appeal.' 

By these and other means, of which no account can here 
be attempted, the royal officials of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries had accomplished the chief part of that heavy task 
which lay before the State, if it was to justify its existence by 
establishing order and justice in the land. They had not only 
provided a machinery which would, in the not very distant 
future, draw well-nigh all causes to the King's courts, and thus 
prepare the way for one uniform system of law; they had, in 
the process, almost of necessity brought into existence a whole 
set of tribunals to deal with such causes. The steps by which 
the old irregular progresses of the King and his officers through- 
out the land had developed into an elaborate system of circuit 
courts for the trial of assises and gaol-deliveries and offences 
against the peace, are matters of Constitutional Law, and 
cannot here be traced; so with the process by which the old 
Curia Regis, sitting occasionally^ to settle disputes between 
tenants in capite, had produced the regular tribunals of the 
Upper Bench, Common Bench, and Exchequer of Pleas. These 
weighty matters are for separate study.' Here it has been 
attempted only to show, how the royal justices, faced with 
the duty of strengthening the authority and revenue of their 
master, had, by silent innovation and subtle Ingenuity, gone 
far to bring about the day when that master should be ' over 
all causes and in all matters within his dominions supreme.' 
This was a great ideal; for it meant, ultimately, one people 
under one law. 

1 SUtutum Walliae, cap. 11. *Ilnd, 

' They may be studied briefly in the late Ftotenor Maitland's posthumously 
published ConatihUianal History, and in Book I, chapter VII, of the great HUtory 
of Pollock and Maitland ; at more length in volume I of Holdsworth's History of 
English Law, 
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CHAPTER V 

THE LAW OF CHATTELS 

IT is not due to carelessness that, in the arrangement of the 
chapters dealing with this period, the subject >0f legal 
. * procedure is placed between what a modern lawyer would 
regard as two equally important branches of substantive law. 
This is a work on history ; and such a work should follow his- 
torical lines, which in the present connexion appear to fall in 
the direction indicated. The feudal scheme of land law was 
deliberately built up with a view of administering the newly 
won country of England. The new procedure, which the last 
chapter has attempted to describe, was very largely produced 
by the desire to strengthen the feudal scheme of land law. 
The common law of chattels, that is to say, thg l^y iilfimftt#>]y 
adopted by th^ King\<^ ^oiir ta for the r ftgiilation of disp utes about 
the ownership and possession of goods, was- to a su batantiftl 
extent, a by-product of that new procedure which had been 
mainly introduced to perfect the feudal scheme of land law . 

We have seen^ that the foundation stone of the new royal 
procedure for the decision of land suits was the Writ of Right. 
Doubtless, as has also appeared, this primordial 
Riglitand but rather costly and dilatory remedy had, in prac- 
Srtr"* ^ ^^^» "^^^ largely superseded by newer and more speedy 
remedies, which, originally intended to decide only 'in- 
terlocutory ^questions, had come to be regarded as disposing of 
final questions. Nevertheless, it remained an assumption, all 
through the Middle Ages, that the claimant of land who was 
really in earnest, could insist on the original remedy of a Writ of 
Right.* 

> Ante, p. 49. 

* Even the theoretical right to trial by batUe was not aboUshed till 1819 (69 Geo. 
Ill, c. 46, 8. 2 — the statute which also abolished appeals). The Writs of Right 
themselves (for there were several varieties) were not formally abolished till 1833 
(3 and 4 WilL IV, c. 27, s. 36). 
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Now in that treatise attributed to Glanville, which tells us 
most of what we know about the procedure of the royal courts 
in the twelfth century, there is another writ, the Writ of Debt, 
which strikingly resembles it, and, indeed, appears to overlap 
it in certain cases. Let us put the two writs side by side. 

RiQHT Debt 

' The King to the Sheriff. Bid A ' The King to the Sheriff. Bid N 

that to justly and without delay that he justly and without delay 

render to B one hide of land in such render to R 100 nuurks which he 

a vill, of which the said B complains owes him, as he (R) siuth, and of 

that the said A unjustly deforoeth which he (R) compla^ that he (N) 

him. And unless he does it, sum- unjustly deforoeth him. And, un- 

mon him,* &o. (Glanv. lib. I, cap. 5). less he does it, summon him,' &c. 

(Glanv. lib. X, cap. 2). 

This resemblance, already, as we have said, striking enough, 
becomes all tlie more striking when we observe that there was 
actually a form of the Writ of Debt applicable to the recovery 
of land. This form ^ supposes that the land was given in pledge 
by the plaintiff to the defendant, for a term of years which has 
expired, and that the defendant refuses to give back the land. 
This is a most interesting writ from other points of view also. 
Something will have to be said of it when we speak of terms of 
years, and also when we speak of mortgages. At present we 
confine ourselves to asking why, contrary to all experience of 
early legal systems, there should apparently be a double remedy 
for the same grievance? 

But, if we look a little more closely, we shall probably soon 
discover that the grievance is not exactly the same in the two 
Not Bssad cases. In the case of the Writ of Right, as in the 
on ^oienco ^j^g^ Qf ^^ popidar ' appeal of larceny,' there is an 
underlying assumption, that the thing sought to be recovered 
has been taken from the claimant by force or fraud. Therefore, 
if all other methods fail, the dispute must be decided by battle. 
In the case of the Writ of Debt, it is not so ; though it is possible 
that, incidentally, a question involving an appeal to arms may 
arise in the course of an action of Debt — as, for example, if the 
defendant from whom a chattel is claimed sets up a hostile title, 
and touches to warranty' a third party who takes up the 
challenge.' In the ordinary way, the Writ of Debt assumes 

1 GlanyiUe, Ub. X. cap. 9. '/Md.. cap. 17. 
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that the thing sought to be recovered has been voluntarily 
handed over (or ' bailed ') to the defendant by the plaintiff, 
for a specific purpose, such as hiring, pledge, or loan, which 
has noW expired. According to the ideas of the day, refusal 
to return a thing thus * bailed ' was no very serious offence ; 
probably, in spite of King Alfred's injunctions, the plaintiff 
in such a case was looked upon as rather a fool for letting his 
land or chattels go out of his hands. So the stem remedy of 
battle was not part of the proceedings. The defendant (even, 
apparently, if the plaintiff has a tally or other record of the 
transaction) was allowed to clear himself by the process of 
* waging his law.' 

Now; at this point, the student of English legal history ought 
to begin to feel a serious difBculty^ He has been taught to 
A 'Real believe, on the great authority of Bracton,* that 
^••"^ ' there never was, in English law, an action to recover 
a specific chattel, a 'real' action to recover a movable; and 
he knows that, until a very recent day, the defendant in an 
action of Detinue (which was only a special form of Debt) 
could always evade delivery of the subject matter by paying 
its value. And yet it looks, if Glanville speaks the truth, as 
though the earliest and, for some time, the only chattel action 
known to the King's courts, was of the most thoroughly 'real' 
type. 

The difficulty is great; but a fairly plausible solution may 
be offered. 

It seems quite clear, that the original notion of the Writ of 
Debt was as 'real' as anything could possibly be. Even 
when the subject of the action was a sum of money, as in the 
first example given by Glanville,^ the mind of the framer of 
the writ is evidently bent on getting back the specific coins 
lent. There is no question of a ' debt ' in the wide modern 
sense, which includes any liability to pay money. The de- 
fendant is to restore the very coins lent. 

But, even in the twelfth century, though, doubtless, the 
' Foagibaity' quality of coins was very far from uniform, a plaintiff 
dHoiMf would have been unwise if he refused to accept 
100 marks from a defendant, on the ground that they were 

> Lib. Ill, cap. 3 (4). > lib. X. cap. 2. 
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not his identical coins. Naturally, the defendant had not 
borrowed the money for the purpose of looking at it; he had 
borrowed it to trade with, or to pay his rent, or for some other 
purpose which involved parting with it. What b technically 
called the ' fungibility ' of money, is its chief value as an article 
of commerce ; and this fact could not long remain unrecognized, 
even by such a conservative class as legal officials. Accord- 
ingly, it soon became clear, that an action of Debt based on a 
loan of money was merely an action to recover money of a cer- 
tain value. But the originally * real ' character, even of a money 
didm, survived, to the latest days of its history, in the rule that 
a Writ of Debt could only be issued for a specific sum — the 
* very debt itself * was to be recovered. The action could not 
be employed to recover * unliquidated damages ' ; because 
there was no jury to assess them. If the defendant was so 
unlucky as to fail in his wager of law, he was liable for the whole 
of the plaintiff's claim.^ 

The change was by no means complete when the thing sought 
to be recovered was, not money, but 'non-fungible' chattels. 
Q^„ The difference is marked by the . appearance, just 

Chatttto at the end of this period, of the distinction between 
' Debt ' and ' Detinue.' If the plaintiff is suing for a sum of 
current money, he alleges that the defendant ' debet ' — i.e. 
ought to pay it ; and the Court, if the defence fails, will issue 
a judicial writ {Fi. Fa.) to the sheriff, bidding him 'cause the 
sum to be made' from the defendant's goods. But if the 
pluntiff is seeking the recovery, say, of a horse or a plough, he 
must say that the defendant ' detains ' it (detinet) ; and then 
he may be met by the simple denial, strictly in accordance 
with ancient tradition^ — rum detinet. But that simple denial 
openbd up all sorts of questions, on some of which the law of 
the thirteenth century was very vague. It may be quite true 
that the defendant no longer 'detinet'; because he has sold 
the article and pocketed the money. And yet, surely, he ought 
not to get off. On the other hand, the horse may have died or 
been killed without his (the defendant's) fault; and then the 
case would be different. 

* Prof esaor Maitland has pointed out that this result was actually embalmed in 
a verse of medieval doggerel (The Court Baron, S.S. vol. 4, p. 17). 

* This was the 'twertutnay' or direct denial (word for word) which the primitive 
moot expected from an accused. 
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Accordingly, as Bracton infoFms us/ it was the business of 
every plaintiff who sought to recover a chattel 1^ action, to put 
JdtmuMjOn & price upon it ; and then, even if the defendant 
**"***^ no longer held the chattel, he might be made liable 
for the value. And thus the Court, unwilliog to allow the 
plaintiff to be tricked at the last moment by the defendant 
destroying the chattel or allowing it to escape, seems to have 
got into the habit of giving judgment for the return of the 
article or its vcthie, an alternative not unnaturally interpreted 
by defendants in their c^n favour. 

A much more interesting explanation of this apparently 
stupid anomaly is so often given, that a word must be said 
Anoditf about it. It is alleged that the maxim or rule enun- 
^*f^*^^^ ciated by Bracton is founded on a fundamental 
principle of Teutonic law, usually expressed in the adage ' Hand 
muss Hand tpahren,' or, in French form, * mevble n'a suyte,' 
With great respect, the adage alluded to seems, in practice at 
any rate, to have led to a result exactly the opposite of the rule 
under consideration. Surely we see the primitive Teutonic 
mind at work, if anywhere in legal procedure, in that ancient 
'appeal of larceny' which the King's courts are, in this period, 
trying to put down. But it b just in the appeal of. larceny 
that the successful appellor gets back his very goods. The 
possessor may clear himself by 'vouching to warranty,' or 
by showing that he bought the goods before formal witnesses; 
but he has to give them up all the same, if the plaintiff can 
prove his allegations. If the appellee is worsted in battle, he 
loses, not merely the article in dispute, but his other chattels as 
well. In the picturesque language of an ancient Assise Roll, 
' he (the appellor) gets his (the appellee's) chattels, for beheading 
him." It is suggested that this primitive right could not be 
enforced if the claimant had voluntarily parted with the posses- 
sion of the chattel sought to be recovered.' It may be so; 
though the reasoning is not obvious. It looks much more as 
though, when money became common, and most things had 
acquired a ' market value,' and when the new jury tribunal was 

> Lib. Ill, cap. 3 (4) 'alioquin non Talebit rei xnobilis vindioatio, preiio non 
apposito.' Ab Bracton goes on to point out, the necessity for valuation is still 
greater where the object *in pondere, numero, mensura, consistit.' 

> A99i9e RoUa of Northumberland (durtees Society), p. 70. 

> See the qaestion elaborately discussed by P. A M. (Vol. II, pp. 155-183). 
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there to assess 'unliquidated damages/^ it was found convenient 
to substitute a money judgment for a decree of specific restora- 
tion. But it was a singular and obvious gap in the legal pro- 
cedure of the Middle Ages; and it worked a good deal of in- 
justice. 

So far we have learned, incidentally, that, according to English 
law in the thirteenth century, chattels might be stolen, aliened 
Uwof (finally or temporarily), and recovered by legal 

Soccenioii process. But it is also clear, though the rules them- 
selves are far from certain, that chattels may be disposed of by 
will, and that, if they are not so disposed of, they can be claimed 
under rules of intestate succession. 

The latter is obviously the older method; and it is some- 
what surprising to discover how long its first principles remained 
- unsettled. The Laws of Cnut give the undisposed 

of possessions (whte) of a deceased person to his wife 
and children; subject only to the just claims of his lord.* The 
coronation charter of Henry I allots them to his wife, children, 
or relatives, and his liege men ; to be divided for the good of his 
(the deceased's) soul.* The Custumal known as the Leges 
WiUelmi says that the goods of a deceased intestate are to be 
divided equally among his children.^ Glanville gives them to 
his lord.^ The Great Charter supports the claims of the Church 
to undertake the distribution ;^ and Bracton follows the Charter.^ 

Thus the victory appeared to rest with the Church; but 
it is clear from Bracton's pages, that the Church was not allowed 
TheReawm- to carry off all the goods of a deceased intestate, 
able Parti From whatever source derived, whether from Roman 
Law or Teutonic custom, there was an ancient division which, 
differing in detail from place to place, is everywhere recognizable 
in principle. The deceased's widow (unless sufilciently pro- 
vided for by dower) gets one third of the goods; one half if 

1 In thifl ooxmeotion, the new Writ of Trespafls {de bonis a»portatitt) previously 
alluded to, was important ; but it did not apply to chattels voluntarily bailed to the 
defendant. 

« Cnut. II. 70. 

» S.C. 101. 

* Liebermann, 514. 

* Lib. VII, cap. 16. (Poembiy this passage refers only to the ease of the bastard, 
which Glanville has just been discussing. But the forty manorial courts which 
claimed probate jurisdiction so late as the year 1831 (Repofi <m BocUnastieal CourU^ 
Appz. D. p. 509) suggest a formerly widespread daim.) 

*Cap. 27 (S.C. 300). ^ Lib. II, cap. 26 (2). 
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there are no children. The children get a third, or, if there is no 
widow, a half. The remaining third (or half) is the 'deads' 
part ' ; and, if not disposed of by the deceased's will, goes to the 
Church, or, possibly, if the deceased man was a serf, to his lord.^ 
This brings us to an important question. Is the will (of 
chattels) a primitive English institution? The passage above 
TheTestt- quoted from the Laws of Cnut refers to a man who 
■*•■* dies ' cioydeleas ' ; it suggests, therefore, that a man 

might if he liked, make a will. But it seems to be the better 
opinion that, before the twelfth century, the only form of testa- 
mentary disposition in England (except in the case of privileged 
persons) was the * post-obit gift,' i,e. the actual delivery of goods 
to a trustee or executor, who undertook to distribute them after 
the owner's death in accordance with the latter's wishes. 

Now the Church disliked this way of doing business ; because 
it left little scope for that practice of making death bed gifts 
T«ii^^^^ of which, during the whole of the Middle Ages, brought 
tt« Church gQ much wealth to ecclesiastical coflfers. And so we 
find, everywhere throughout Western Europe,* as one of the 
most striking results of the establishment of separate ecclesiastical 
courts, the introduction of the genuine will of chattels, i.e. the 
purely ' ambulatory ' disposal, usually by mere word of mouth, 
of the ' dead's part,' to take effect on his decease. Such wills, 
being revocable and secret, were usually made in ariiculo mortis, 
and were really part of the dying confession. Naturally, the 
execution of these fell into the hands of the Church, which, also, 
usually turned out to be chief legatee. Naturally, also, the 
Church insisted strenuously upon the duty of making a will, 
and almost stigmatized as doomed to perdition the unlucky man 
who omitted this duty — at least if he had fair warning of his 
impending death. Naturally, in the last place, the Church 
contended strongly, that such a lapse from duty should not 
deprive her of property which should have been left for pious 
uses ; and, as has been seen, she seems to have made good her 
claim by the end of the period under review. 

Thus the Church in England acquired that unrivalled posi- 
tion in the matter of wills of chattels which remained almost 

> See Bracton, lib. II, cap. 26 (2). ff. 60 b-61 a. 

> See Caillemer, Ths Executor in England and <m the Continent (Select Eaaaya 
in Aodo-American Legal Histoiy, III, 746-769). 
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unbroken for six centuries. If the deceased's legatees set up a 
TMtamen- ^^' ^^^^ must prove its existence in the court of the 
teryjoritdic- * Ordinary' of the diocese; otherwise the Church's 
"* claim to the 'dead's part' prevailed. Thus the 'pro- 

bate' of the will. All questions of interpretation were naturally 
referred also to the same tribunal. If intestacy were admitted, 
the Church appointed an * administrator ' ; and it was long before 
the next-of-Idn could make him answerable for the ' dead's part.' 
Until the betters of administration' were formally granted, 
the goods were the property of the 'Ordinary.' No doubt 
there were, in privileged places, e.g, chartered towns, special 
Xj, ^stoms which ousted the control of the Church courts.* But, 
I |i|^[speaking generally, the Church had, by the end of the thirteenth 
century, established a monopoly of testamentary jurisdiction 
all matters not affecting laa23 The efforts of the royal 
Courts seem to have been confined to a vigorous defence of all 
land jurisdiction against the Church, and to the enforcement, 
in favour of the creditors of the deceased, of the payment of 
the tatter's debts, i- This last point is so important, that a 
few words must be said about it. 

Once more, the student familiar only with modem ideas 
finds himself in a maze when he attempts to imderstand the 
jj^^ attitude of primitive society towards the liabilities 

DecMted's of a deceased person. To him it appears inevitable, 
that the claims of a dead man's creditors should be 
confined to his ' estate,' i.e. the proprety which the dead man 
leaves behind him. Every student of English law is also familiar 
with the fact that, until less than a century ago, it was with 
difficulty, and only in exceptional cases, that the deceased's 
land could be made available to satisfy his creditors. It may, 
therefore, come upon him as a shock to find, that there are, 
in English law of the twelfth century, unmistakable traces of 
personal and unlimited liability on the part of the heir to satisfy 
his ancestor's debts, irrespective of 'assets.' GclaavilJe,^ for 
example, distinctly says that, if the goods of the deceased are 
insufficient to pay his debts, the heir 'is held bound to make 
up the deficiency out of his own estate, if he is of age.' As 
late as the year 1275, the Statute of Westminster the First' 

> See Gross, MedicKoal JrUeatacy (Sdect Essays in Anglo-American Legal History. 
lU, 723-736). > Lib. VII, cap. 8. * 3 Edw. I, c. 19. 
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re-affirmed this rule; so far as Crown debts were con- 
cerned. 

The explanation seems to lie in the fact that, in early times, 
the liabilities of a deceased person are not ' debts ' in the modern 
Primitive sense of the term, but, rather, sacred family responsi- 
Hotknis bilities connected with religion and the blood feud, 
which are indelible, and fall alike on all members of the kin. 
It was only the recent and extraordinary change in the law 
which, as we have seen, substituted primogeniture for equal 
division among males, that, in England, made the liability of 
the single heir look so grotesque. And so we are not surprised 
to find that a great change took place also in the law of liability 
for the dead man's debts. 

The change is marked by the introduction of a new figure 
into the scene. In the middle of the twelfth century, the heir 
The is contemplated as the person who will succeed, 

Sxecotor jj^^ ^^y ^ ^]^^ deceased's land, but to his chattels, 

at any rate for purposes of distribution. ' If,' says the Assise i 
of Northampton,^ ' a free tenant dies, his heir shall continue in : 
the seisin ^ which his father had on the day when he (the father) 
was alive and dead, as regards his fief ; and he (the heir) shcUl 
have the chattels that he may make the division of the deceased.' ^ 
But it was natural that the new practice of will-making 
introduced by the Church should work a change in this rule ; 
and, accordingly, we find that, by the early years of the thir- 
teenth century, the person entrusted with the distribution 
of the chattels of the deceased is not his heir, but ^ new person 
called an 'executcg;,' i.e. a persox} specially appomtedT&y the 
deceased to execute, or carry. into effect, his will.^/ This person 
may be, as is sometimes suggested, a survival of the old Treu^ 
hander or Salmann, to whom was entrusted, by post-obit gift, 
the fulfilment of the deceased's wishes in primitive times.^ 
But he is sufficiently accounted for by the desire of the Church 
courts, jealously excluded from all control over the deceased's 
land, but vested, as we have seen, with administration of his 
chattels, to have a separate ' personal representative,' who should 

» Art. 4 (8.C. 151). 

' This is the famous doctrine : 'Le mart moUU le vif.* 

' 'The rest (of the deceased's'' chattels) shall be left to his executors for the per- 
formance of his will' (Maffoa Carta of 1215, cap. 26, S.C. 300). 
* Ante, p. 61. 
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derive his authority entirely from them, and undertake to carry 
out the administration under their supervision, and according 
to their rules. In the case of intestacy, it was still more im- 
portant for the Church courts to appoint an 'administrator/ 
who would look sharply after the substantial claims of the 
Church in respect of the undisposed of ' dead's part/ 

But it was equally natural that the heir, thus deprived of 
what was gradually growing, as commerce and industry devel- 
RdMMof oped, to be It more and more important part of 
the Heir ^3 ancestor's estate, should decline responsibility 
for his ancestor's liabilities ; the more so as these also gradually 
ceased to wear a religious and personal character, and became 
mere commercial debts. The liability of the deceased's chattels 
themselves to be employed for payment of his debts is dear; 
even in the passage of Glanville which has been quoted to 
ishow the ultimate liability of the heir at that date.^ By the^ 
[time of Bracton,^ we find that the heir's liability b limited to/ 
'the value of the deceased's property inherited by him. The 
great Statute of Westminster the Second, in 1285, informs us, 
incidentally, that the executors of a deceased person are bound 
to pay his debts,' and imposes a similar liability on the ' Ordi- 
nary ' in the case of intestacy. The same statute * gives to 
executors a Writ of Account against the debtors of the deceased ; 
.and thus relieves them from the necessity of resorting to the 
Church courts for less efficient remedies. For the King's courts 
did not allow the Church courts to entertain actions of Debt, 
even fide interposUA} 

In some such way as this appear to have arisen those two 
fundamental rules of the Common Law which were, until recently, 
and, to a considerable extent, are still, such striking features 
of the English Law of Succession. Land* goes to the heir; 
because the executor was appointed by a will, and the King's 
courts would recognize no will of lands. And it went, until 

> Perhaps, however, at that date only when the testator had bo expressly directed 
(lib. VII, cap. 8). 

* Lib. II, cap. 26 (2). 'But the heir of the deceased will be bound to pay the 
debts of the deceased . . . so far as the inheritance goes, and no farther' (fo. 61a). 

* 13 Edw. I, St. I, c. 19. 

* Cap. 23. 

* Glanville, lib. X, cap. 12. 

■ It must, of course, be remembered that, for this purpose, 'land' does not 
include terms of years ('leaseholds'). 
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lately, to the heir free of all the liabilities of the deceased ; except 
such as could be enforced, under the law of warranty, against 
the land itself ('specialities in which the heir is bound ')• If the 
Church claimed the chattels, let her pay the debts. This 
medieval quarrel is largely responsible for one of the most 
characteristic and important rules of English property law, viz./ 
the distinction between ' real ' and * personal ' property. 

At first sight it looks as though the period before us did nothing 
to develop that branch of the law which, to every modem lawyer, 
^^^^ is of supreme importance, viz. the Law of Contract. 
For the modem lawyer inevitably thinks of a con- 
tract as an accepted offer, or agreement ; and Glanville lays it 
down emphatically, in spite of the somewhat ambiguous wording 
of the Constitutions of Clarendon^ (with which he must have 
been familiar), that the King's court will not concern itself with 
' private agreements.' * Bracton, who wrote at the very end of 
our period, was, as a scholar and a student of Roman Law, 
perfectly well aware of the hideous gap left in the structure of 
the common law by the absence of a general theory of contract ; 
and made a half-heaited attempt to fill it with bricks and mortar 
from the Institutes.' But, in the opinion of eminent critics, 
his treatment of this topic is purely academic, and bears little 
relation to the facts of his day.^ 

Looking, however, again at Glanville, we seem to discover 
that, under the disguise of ' diracionatio^ or 'probaiio,'^ con- 
Debt and tracts (for Glanville expressly uses the term)* are 
^^•"'*'*** making their way into the action of Debt. And this 
ought not to surprise us ; for, as we have seen,^ an action of Debt 
was originally an action to recover a chattel ; and, as we also 
know, both from general sources and Old English law in particu- 
lar,' the delivery or pledge of a chattel was one of the earliest 
known means of securing the performance of an undertaking. 
How does this apparently irrelevant treatment lead to anything 
like a recognition of a Law of Contract ? Apparently, in this way. 

The man who brings an action of Debt must show some ground 
for his assertion that the defendant ought to render to him the 

> Cap. XV (S.C. 140). > Lib. X, cap. 18. 

«Lib. Ill, cap. 2 (ff. 90-101). 

* BraeUm and Axo (S.S. Vol. 8). See Introd. pp. xix, xx. 

• lib. X, cap. 12. ^ Ante, p. 57. 
^Ibid., cap. 18. *AnU, p. 13. 
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sum of money or other thing that he is claiming.^ He must show 
that he gave the article as a pledge, and that he has redeemed it, 
or is prepared to redeem it.* He must allege that the defendant 
gave himself as security for A's debt, and that A is in default;' 
or that he (the plaintiff) hired to the defendant the article 
claimed ;* or sold to him the chattel, the price of which he is seek- 
ing to recover.' Only in one case does Glanville, in his famous 
Book on Debts, recognize anything that we should call a 'purely 
executory contract.' This is when the plaintiff produces in 
court a charter bearing the defendant's seal. Then the defendant 
'will be held to warrant without contradiction all that is con- 
tained in that charter.' * But as to the kind of claim a charter 
may be brought to enforce, Glanville says nothing; and it is 
quite possible that, at first, it was only in support of a coinmon 
claim for money lent, as we should say, 'on a bond,' that such 
a proof could be adduced. The real difficulty for the modern 
reader of Glanville's book is, that his author does not clearly 
distinguish between the nature of a transaction and the proof of 
it. If we take his words literally, he seems to demand that, for 
every action of Debt, there must either be (a) pledge, (6) surety, 
(c) catuta — i.e. some well-recognized and familiar transaction, 
such as sale, hiring, gratuitous loan of a chattel, and the like. 
Illogical as this classification may sound, it is not at all unlike 
the kind of classification which one meets with everywhere in 
early law. Once more we must remember, that the sharp 
distinction of ideas with which we are familiar is a very modem 
thing. 

But if this view of Glanville's meaning is correct, we have the 
beginnings of a Law of Contract. It is only necessary to increase 
the list of causfie,'' and we shall increase the list of contracts. 
It is true, that a Law of Contract based on causae will always be 
an arbitrary and inelastic law ; but it is a kind of law with which 

> It ia true that the first example of the Writ of Debt given by Glanville (lib. X,- 
eap. 2) contains nothing but a bare demand of money. But this seems to be a mere 
skeleton form. The' statement in oap. 12 is explicit. 

* Capp. 7, 9. * Cap. 4. * Cap. 18. » Cap. 14. ■ Cap. 12. 

' A very promising opening appears in the action of Debt on a sale (Glanville, 
lib. X, cap. 14). In all probability, this action was at first given only when the 
article or the price had already been handed over, and it would have been iniquitous 
to allow the other party to refuse to fulfil his share of the bargain. But» when 
Glanville wrote, the sale was 'perfected' as soon as the price yftm fixed — a rule 
which will account for the 'passing of the property' without delivery. Bracton 
protested against this conclusion (lib. II, oap. 17 (1) ), but in vain. 
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some great nations are satisfied at the present day. It is, in 
fact, one of the unique peculiarities of English law that, having 
started on this unpromising road of causae, it should very soon 
have abandoned it for the broad highway of ' innominate ' 
contracts. But that is a story which belongs to the next period. 
Finally, we may note that, to the very close of this period, 
there is nothing that would satisfy the modern definition of a 
Tort, as a purely < ;^ivi1 wrong, not being a breach 
of contract, and remediable only in damages. The 
private citizen could (under difficulties) bring his 'appeal of 
felony,' sue out his Writ of Right, Assise of Novel Disseisin, 
or Writ of Entry, or even his Writ of Trespass. But even this 
last remedy, though it is now classed as an action of Tort, is 
anomalous in that connection. It aimed originally, and, to a 
certain extent, aims still, at punishment, rather than compensa- 
tion — at fine and imprisonment, rather than damages' in the 
modem sense. It was not long before English Law took the one 
step needed to produce the modem scheme of legal remedies. 
And when it did, it used the Writ of Trespass as the starting 
point. For, as our masters have told us, ''the King's courts 
were approaching the field of tort through the field of crime." ^ 

> p. 4e M. n, 580. The writer's reftaoos for thinking that this is a truer view of 
tbe ■tuatioD than that of Sir Heniy Maine, will be found at p. 13, ante. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE TRIUMPH OF THE KING'S COURTS 

THE long period which we must now attempt to survey 
is, at first sight, lacking in unity. Politically and 
constitutionally, it begins with a strong but progressive 
monarchy, followed by a period of internal disturbance, 
verging on anarchy, itself succeeded by a strong and brilliant, 
but stem and somewhat unsympathetic, autocracy, finally, by 
a political convulsion which shakes the State to its foundations. 
And yet, di sjoin ted as the period is to the student of public^ 
or constitutional law, to the student of private, law it is marked( 
by a singular and steady unity, which makes it one period 
for his purpose. The niiffftAnf^jng f ^ftture is the sl ow butl^lejit- •. 
less crus hing out , by the King's courts, of those many rivals y 
whicn, as we saw, divided with tnem the administration of Justice 
At-ihfi, close of the preceding period. "Hie preceding chapters 
have attempted to show how the way was prepared for this 
achievement; it will now be well to say a few words as to the 
stqisJi^c-which it was accomplished. 

We have seen^ how skilfully the royal oflScials of the Norman 
and Angevin reigns, especially the reign of Henry II, had under^ 
TiMFeadai mined, whilst professing to respect, the fundamental 
^^®"** feudal principle, that questions of land tenure are 
for the decision of the lord of the disputants, of whom they hold 
their lands. In some countries, this principle went far beyond 
the bare claim to decide land suits ; it involved claims t o High . 
Middle, and Low Justicg j)f all kinds. Thanks to the circum- 
stances of the Norman Conquest, and to the v jility anil I' l nlifini l 
gemus of the Nornum . and. Ange via kings, such claims were never 
successfully established in England, save in the rare cases of the 
Palatinate earldoms; the many judicial franchises claimed by 
the Church and the lay barons in the thirteenth century were 

» Ante, pp. 48-61. * 
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rather appropriations of the old local moots than assertions of 
independent feudal right. These were carefully regulated by 
the S tatut e of Gloucester, passed in the year 1278, ^ after the 
compilation of the Hundred Rolls, with a view to the holding 
of the great ' Quo Warranto ' enquiry ; and though it was 
certainly deemed necessary, so late as the years 1391 and 1392, to 
enact that ' fr om h enceforth none of the King's subjects be forced, 
compelled, nor in any way constrained, to come or appear' bfefore 
the CounciT of any Lord o r Lady , there to answer concerning 
hl r^reehoid,' * y et "it may fairly be^siirmised, that this' necessity 
was due rather to the general disturbance^f that period, than to 
V ^ any serious revival of feudal jurisdiction. 

But the final blow which destroyed the feudal^courts did 
not fall until the fifteenth century. Even the statutes of 1391 and 
Co hold ^^^ speak only of freeholders; from which it may 
be inferred, that there was as yet no suggestion of 
interfering with a lord's feudal jurisdiction over his serfsj at any 
rate in questions relating to. their tenements. But we remember 
that it was just precisely in the reipiTof Richard II that the 
Peasants'. War^ following upon the changes wrought by the 
visitations of the Great Plague, virtually destroyed serfdom as 
a personal status. It is not, therefore, surprising to find that, 
half a century later, the villein tenants, or conyhoMers as they 
were by that time called,' haTsucceededTii obtaining the protec- 
tion of the King's courts for their holdings. In famgnage of 
extreme caution, which marks the novelty of the proposition, 
Littleton admits^ that, though a tenant in villenage hpl43» 
in theory, at the will of his lord, yet eminent authorities have 
stated from^he Bench that, if such a tenant, duly rendering his 
services, should be ejected by his lord, 'he shall have an action 
of trespass against him.' For some little time longer, the King's 
courts hesitated to interfere when the dispute was merely between 
rival claimants of the tenement, in which case the lord would, 

»6Edw. I. 

* 15 Ric. II, c. 12 ; confirmed ia th» following year (16 Rio. II, c. 2). 

* Because the particularB of their hfldingw were entered on tine rolls or records 
of the manor, and copies of such entries were (and are) in practice used as title- 
deeds. The practice of keeping such rolls became universal after the Inquest which 
resulted in the compilation of the Hundred Rolls. 

* Tenurea, s. 77. Littleton's famous treatise was written in the last quarter 
of the fifteenth century. (Dr. Holdsworth informs one that the xwasage alluded 
to was not incoiporated into it till 1530.) 
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pr esuma bly, be imgartial. But, ultimately, by the indirect 
method* of a ' Mandamus,' or order to the lord to carry out the 
view taken of such a dispute by the King's court, the royal judges 
assumed control in such matters also ; and, by the end of this 
I>eriQd, the law of copyholds had become part of,^he c ommon law , 
in the sense that it was recognized and OTforceoDytheKinps 
courts, though an indelible mark of its origin still survives, in 
the rule that each holding is governed by the local custom of 
the manor, in all those points not deemed to be 'unreasonable/ 
The change is marked in legal literature by the appearance of 
Coke's little treatise entitled The Compleate Copyholder, written 
about 1630. The change virtually put an end to feudal juris- 
diction in England. 

The triumph of the royal jurisdiction over the old popular 
courts was equally complete. We have seen^ that^ according 
The Pbpniar ^^ Fitzherbert, the new action of Trespass, which was 
^^•■^ to work such a revolution in legal procedure, could be 

heard before the sheriff in the County Court as well as before the 
King's justices. After all, the sheriff was a royal officer; and, 
in a way, the County Court was a royal coiurt.* Moreover, 
a chapter of the famous Statute of Gloucester, of 1278,* expressly 
affirms the jurisdiction of the sheriff in pleas of Trespass, and 
enacts that such pleas shall not come before the royal justices, 
unless the plaintiff will swear that he has lost goods to the value 
of foct^ shillings — a large sum in 1278. But, somehow, this 
clause was mterpreted in a way exactly opposite to its apparent 
intention ; and it became a maxim that no claim could be heard 
in the County Court, if it were for more than forty shillings. 
As the value of money steadily sank, this maxim steadily r^uced 
the scope of the County Court jurisdiction; and, though that 
court lingered until the eighteenth century, its vitality was 
gone. The still more humble Hundr ecj Court, having largely 
fallen into private hands, went the way of the feudal jurisdictions ; 
and, though it, like the County Court, lingered on until the 
establishment of the new statutory ' County Courts ' in the 
year 1848, it was rather as a 'franchise' or form of feudal prop* 

> Ante, p. 53. 

* Not only did the early IdngB, as has been said, encourage the holding of the 
Bhire and Hundred courts; they described them in official documents as 'our 
courts* (see, for example, Uie Writ of Tolt, in Blackstone, Comm,, III, Appz. I). 

* 6 Edw. I, c. 8 (1). 
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erty, than as part of the system of administering justice. In 
the fo raa of prop erty, it can be, and is, claimed at the present day. 
The activity of the Church courts was great until the Reforma- 
tion; and, before that momentous change, the King's courts 
Church found in them for^idabLe.. rivals. At the very be- 
^^*""^ ginning of the perio3, the so-called statute of Cir- 

cumspecte Agaiis,^ makes handsome admissions as to the com- 
petence of ecclesiastical tribunals ; though it incidentally aflirms 
the hotly contested claim of the royal judges to issue Writs of 
Prohibition when the Church courts are exceeding their juris- 
diction. The famous Statute of Heresies, in 1414,^ virtually 
gave the ecclesiastical judge the power of life and death, as well 
as forfeiture, over laymen. Even the Reformation* though it 
affirmed the sovereign judicial supremacy of the Crown, and vir- 
tually destroyed the legislativgjndependence otihe Church, did 
not, at first, seriously curtail the jurisdiction of the Church 
courts. It was not until the greatly abused privilege of *jenefit 
of clergy ' was taken in hand by Parliament, that a serious breach 
was made in ecclesiastical jurisdiction; for the failure of the 
royal judges to maintain the compromise laid down by the Con- 
stitutions of Clarendon on the subject of ^criminous clerks,'' 
is the one striking defeat in their history. But a statute of 1531 ^ 
deprived all but genuine clerics of the privilege of exemption 
from criminal liability, in serious charges, and, five years later, * 
the deprivation was extended to genuine clerics. A statute of 
Elizabeth* effected a sweeping reform ip this direction; and 
thus the most scandalous of all ecclesiastical privileges tended to 
disappear. The greatest changes were, however, brought about 
by the Civil War. For, though the statute of the Long Parlia- 
ment, which abolished episcopacy and ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
in ' root and brands,' was formally repealed at the Restoration,^ 
much of the work formerly done by the Church courts had, during 
the Commonwealth, been performed by the secular courts ;..jind 
the successors of these, though they paid lip-service to the restored 

1 Now generally attributed to th^ year 1285, and printed aa 13 Edw. I, at. III. 
» Hen. V. o. 7. 

* Cap. Ill (S.C. 138). The failure waa, doubtless, due to the horror excited by 
the murder of Becket. 

* 23 Hen. VIII. c. 1. » 28 Hen. VIII, c. 1. • 18 Elia. (1576) c. 7. 
' 13 Car. II (1661) at. I, cc. 2, 12. (But the latter sUtute contains significant 

restrictions.) 
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Church, were resolutely bent on retaining their newly-acquired 
jurisdiction. The wonder really is, not that the Church courts 
should have lost, during the Interregnum, practidally all their 
jurisdiction in such matters as defamation, fraud, and peijury, 
but that they should have succeeded in recovecixig jurisdiction 
in matrimonial and testamen tary m atters. 

Over the tegt of their serioiis rivals, the mercantile courts 
of the borough and the gild, the royal xurisdiction won no com- 
TheCoprti plet^. triumph in this period. The medieval line of 
ModuBt distinction between the merchant and the ordinary 
citizen was breaking down; though the restriction of the new 
bankruptcy jurisdiction, set up by Henry VIII and developed 
by Elizabeth and James I,^ to the merchant or trading class, 
served to perpetuate it. The publication of Malynes' Lex 
Mercatoria in the early seventeenth century, by revealing, to a 
profession always eager to extend the sphere of its operations, a 
new and profitable territory, must have done a good deal to 
prepare the way for the change which took place in the next 
period, under the auspices of Lord Mansfield. The break-down 
of the old exclusive trading privileges, which followed on the 
expansion of world-commerce after the great discoveries of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, must have also laid open the 
secret monopolies of the mercantile courts. But we should do 
wrongly to suppose that, by the time of the Restoration, the 
King's courts were thoroughly familiar with mercantile trans- 
actions. 

Not unnaturally, we find it easier to describe the sources of 
this unified Common Law than it was to range the scattered 
materials for the previous period. For now the canons 
of legal authority were becoming firmly settled ; and 
judges and pleaders no longer considered themselves justified 
in clutching at any text which would serve their purpose. In 
other words, the meaning of the term 'source,' always ambiguous 
in legal literature, undergoes a change in this period. We must 
not think now of * authorities ' as being the origin of legal rules, 
but merely as the indisputable evidence of their existence. 
For the King's courts have by now adopted the celebrated theory 

> 34 and 35 Hen. VIII (1542) c. 4 ; 13 Elix. (1570) o. 7 ; 1 Jao. (1003) c. 15 ; 21 
Jac. (1623) c. 10. The first of these statutes is not in tenns confined to traders ; but 
the last three are. Their whole machinery was worked throuffh the royal judges. 
It must have done much to familiarise them with motsantile law. 
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of the immemorial antiquity of the Common Law; and are 
loth to admit that it can be changed or created by human 
agency, even by Parliamentary statutes. But they will admit 
that there are certain_ records or monuments whose testimony is 
unimpeachable. Where these are silent, it is the duty of the 
judges themselves to apply existing principles to the new facts. 
The famous theory was, perhaps, on the whole, the wisest that 
could have been adopted. If it led to a somewhat oppressive 
conservatism, it served as a strong barrier against arbitrary 
despotism. 

Foremost among the sources of this period, are the Airts of 
Parliament, which, from the establishment of the geat s cheme 
statotesof of Edward I in 1295, increase in volume and number, 
the Redm gome, however, of the most important statutes in the 
Book, such as those of Westminster (I and II),* Gloucester>* and 
Winchester,' come before the definite and final Parliamentary 
scheme of 1295 ; and, at least until the end of the reign of Edward 
II, there was a good deal of difficulty in distinguishing technically 
between a true Act of Parliament, an Ordinance of the Council,* 
a Writ of general import issued by the King,** and even a privately 
compiled report which had commended itself to people in au- 
thority.* Perhaps this is the reason why, on the introduction 
of printing, the compilers of the first printed editions of the Statute 
Book began their collections with the accession of Edward III ; ^ 
later editions produced the older and omitted documents, under 
the title of Antiqua StatiUa.^ There is not even agreement as 
to the authoritative form of such documents. Perhaps the 
orthodox view is, that everything which appears on the Chancery 
Statute Rolls (which run from 1278 to 1469) is authoritative; 
and nothing else for that period.* But, from the year 1290, it 
was the practice also to record statutes on the Rolls of Parliament, 

1 3 Edw. I (1275) ; 13 Edw. I (1285) st. I. 

« 6 Edw. I (1278). 

» 13 Edw. I (1285) Bt. II. 

*E.g. the 'Statute of Merchants/ or 'Acton Bumel' (1283). 

*E.g, 'Circunupede AqoHs* attributed to 1285. 

* E,a, * Modus Levandi Fines* (printed as 18 Edw. I (1290) st. TV). 
' Afterwards called the Nova SiahUa. 

* The first attempt (by Pynson) was incomplete. It was supplemented by Ber- 
thelet in his Seeunda Pars Vsierwn Statutorum, 

* From 1407 onwards, the Acts seem to have been engrossed separately and re- 
tained in the custody of the Clerk of the Parliaments. Certified transcripts are, 
however, sent to the Record Office. 
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which contain ma tter ^ ^aJLkmds; &nd it has been judicially 
assumed that the Rolls ofPiu'liament are also authoritative.^ At 
first the statutes were recorded indifferently in French and Latin ; 
from the accession of Henry VH, they appear to have been passed 
and recorded in English. 

Of hardly less importance than the Statute Book, as an author- 
ity for the law of this^riod, is the so-called Registnun Brevium, 
jjj^ tKe'collection of the writs used for beginning or carry- 

5^51 ^^^ ^^ legal proceedings. Of the origin of this collection, 

something has previously been said ;^ but its origin is far 
easier to understand than its character. The perverse thing about 
it (to modem ideas) is, that there was np_official or absolutely 
conclusive edition or text of the Register ; no standard to which 
copies could l>e referred if their accuracy was questioned. It b 
easy, to understand that such a compilation would require, as 
we should say, re-editing from time to time; as additions and 
corrections were rendered necessary by legislation and judicial 
decision. But that is not the point. The point is that, even 
though what purported to be an authoritative copy of the Register 
was sent to Ireland in 1227,' on the introduction of English Law 
into the Pale, yet, in truth, no official edition ever existed. Many 
copies were in the hands of the Chancery officials ; but there is 
no reason to suppose that they were identical — the probability 
is all the other way. Many copies found their way into private 
hands ; they would be precious possessions for pleaders and liti- 
gants. But whether a form of writ found in any copy of the 
Register was ai^he^ic, would depend upon the view taken by 
the clerk to whom application was made for its issue, and, 
ultimately, on the attitude of the Court which tried the action. 

As is well known, an important statute, dating from the very 
conmiencement of this period, professed to lay it down that 
Comiiiiiiifl new writs were to be framed whenever occasion for 

them arose.^ It is easy to exaggerate both the im- 
portance and the failure of this celebrated Consimilis Casus clause. 
A study of the statute, which is evidently concerned with minor 

> BaH of Macdesjield't Caae (1725) 16 St. Tr. pp. 138S-1390. 

* AnU, pp. 45-6. 

f- On this and all other points connected with the early history of the Register, 
students should consult the brilliant series of articles by the late Professor Maitland, 
published in the Hanard Law Review for 1889, and reprinted in the Select Essaya 
in Anglo-American Legal Histoiy (II, 549-596). 

* Statute of Westminster the Second (13 Edw. I (1285) c. 24). 
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technical objections rather than with defects of principle, may 
well cause us to doubt whether the Parliament of 1 285 intended 
to place in the hands of the Chancery clerks ^ what appears, at 
first sight, to be practically an unlimited power to make new law. 
On the other hand, the great and undeniable development of 
the Action of Case, which followed^ swiftly upon the passing of 
the statute, seems to suggest that, though the inventive vigour 
and bold spirit of innovation which had characterized the judges 
of Bracton's day, had been replaced by the more timid and con- 
servative attitude of their successors in the fourteenth century, 
yet that the Register of Writs remained a flexible andjezpan4ing 
d ocum ent until the commencement of the sixteenth century. 
By that time, the invention of printing had come to revolutionize 
the world; and editions of the Register promptly appeared 
in the new stereotyped form. Then the d ays of e xpansion were 
really oyer. Rastell's edition of 1531 was made by Fitzherbert 
the basis of his celebrated commentary ; ^ but Theloall's edition 
of 1579 seems ultimately to have been accepted as the quasi- 
official version. 

Hardly less anomalous than the Register of Writs, and still 
more mysterious, are the celebrated Tear Books, which profess 
to be reports of cases decided in the King s courts between the 
middle of the thirteenth and the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
TheTear turies. They are entirely anpiiymous, and, as their 
^^^ popular title implied, are grouped under the regnal 

years of the various kings with whose reigns they deal. It was, 
apparently, these two facts which, supported by certain mis- 
understood words of Plowden, Coke, and Sir Francis Bacon, begot 
the extraordinary legend t^at the Year Books are official com- 
pilations, drawn up by the prothonotaries or other officials of 
the various courts, appointed and paid for the purpose. That 
such a belief should be held by intelligent men who had actually 

^ Thifl statutory provision produced a yet further classification of Writs Original 
into (a) De Curm^ or writs of course in the strictest sense, issued by the Cursitors 
on payment of the ordinary fee, and (h) Maottiralia, i^, those issued by the Clerk 
or Masters in Chancery under the Statute 'of ^286. 

' /<few Natura Brenwn. Many editions, of which the most convenient for students 
is that which appeared in English in the eighteenth century, with notes attributed 
to Sir Matthew Hale and Sir Wadham Windham. The word '* New " in Fitsherbert's 
title is due to the fact that, as he himself says in his brief Preface, a previous com- 
mentary (generally described as the Old Natura Brevivm) had appeared, and had 
been vulguiaed by being translated into English. In the early sixteenth century, 
it was still heretical to write in En^ish. 
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made acquaintance with the Year Books, seems well-nigh im- 
possible ; nothing more u nlike an offici al pu blication can well be 
imagined. And yet, that it was the accepted view of the eight- 
eenth century, seems proved by the well-known passage in 
Blackstone's Commentaries,^ in which that great writer states 
it wUhout a shadow of suspicion or comment. Perhaps the 
true explanation is, that the Year Books had ceased to be read 
in their original form by the end of the seventeenth century; 
having been superseded by the Abridgements of fitzherber t, y^ 
Brooke, RoUe, Hale, and other eminent and industrious anafyists. 
For this fact, if it be a fact, there was every excuse. If the 
editions of the Register are confusing, the older printed editions 
of the Year Books ^ are a weltering mass of inaccuracies and 
contradictions, through which none but a specially trained expert 
can make his way. It is one of the many reasons for which the 
student of English legal history laments the untimely death of 
Professor Maitland, that it cut him off from the completion of 
the task which, at the instance of the Selden Society, he had 
undertaken, of editing an intelligible and trustworthy edition 
of the Year Books. That great scholar was, however, happily 
permitted to live until he had given to the world three instal- 
ments of his projected enterprise ; ' and in the first of these, in 
the early pages of a masterly Introduction, the editor disposes 
for ever of the ancient legend, and convinces us that in the Year 
Books we have, not a dry official publication (for why, indeed, 
duplicate that magnificent series of records which was every 
year accumulating in the royal archives ?), but a series of informal 
notes^ very human, very gossipy, probably not free from gross 
inaccuracy, but, on the whole, extraordinarily vivid and realistic, 
compiled by the students and apprentices of the law, who haunted 
the King's courts, and jotted down things worthy of remembrance 
by themselves and those who should come after them. Slowly 
these note-books were accumulated by the practitioners of thje 
law ; ^ and, by the end of the period, were regarded with almost 

"1.72. 

* The best known is that printed in 1679. But there are fragmentary printed 
editiona scattered all over the latter half of the sixteenth century. 

* These are vols. 17, 19. and 20 in the S.S. series. Two other volumes (22, 24), 
partly by other hands, have since appeared. 

* The most famous of the later collectors was the great Serjeant Majmard. The 
story told by Roger North of his passionate fondness for the Year Books is well 
known, and is reprinted on the title-pages of the Selden Societsr's volumes. 
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superstitious reverence. Whether they can safely be treated 
{ as trustworthy, is a problem which each student must solve 
for himself. 

A few other accounts of the decisions of the King's courts 
in the earlier part of this period are available. The new Court 
Otfier of Chancery which acquired an independent existence 

Reports |^g a Judicial tribunal in the fourteenth century, and 
^ took up the task of expanding the common law ^ when the^Register 
of Writs was inclined to drop it, was not likely to be deficient in 
the matter of records; and some of these have been published 
by the Selden Society.^ The Court of Star Chamber had a 
great and permanent influence in the development of the Common 
Law; and, fortunately, some accounts of its proceedings have 
been preserved and published.^ For the later part of the period, 
we have the works of the 'nominate ' reporters — Dyer, Leonard, 
Plowden, Coke, Croke, and others. Some of these are of high 
merit ; almost all of them are infinitely easier for a student to 
understand than the grotesque language of the Year Books. 
The Books of Entries, or forms of pleading, which appeared soon 
after the introduction of printing, are really in the nature of 
reports; for the precedents which they give us are, obviously, 
those, and only those, which have stood the fire of judicial 
criticism.* '--^ 

jF^nally, a word must be said about the text-books of this 

period; for, whatever may have been their reception by their 

contemporaries, some of them, at least, were accepted 

as gospel by the succeeding generation. Passing by 

the epitomes of Bracton's great work, known under the titles of 

Fleia and BriUon, and the picturesque but imtrustworthy Mirror 

of Justices, attributed to Andrew Horn, Town Clerk of London in 

«the late thirteenth century,^ we must mention the names of 

> To the practiticmer. Equity, the rules of the Court of Chanoeiy, is contrasted 
with the CommoA^Law, or doctrines developed by the older royal tribunals. 
* But, in the historical sense, Bkjuity is part of the Common Law, the law administered 
. by the King's courts, and common to all the land. 

^Sdect Cases in Chancery, edited by W. P. Baildon (S.S. vol. 10). There is 
an older volume in the Record Series (Calendar of the Proceedinga in Chancery, 
edited by J. Bayley, 3 vols. 1827-1832). 

* SeUd Pleas of the CouH of Star Chamber, edited by I. 8. Leadam (S.S. vols. 16, 
25) ; Les Reportes del Cases in Camera SteOaia (Hawarde MS.) edited by W. P. 
Baildon (1894. priv. print.). 

«Eariy compilers are Smythe (1546), Rastell (1564), Coke (1614). 

B Edited by Whittaker and Maitland (S.S. vol. 7). 
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Littleton, Fortescue, Fitzherbert, and Coke. The first was 
Lttticini ^^ author of tLe treatise to which Qoke has given im- 

mortality, viz. The New Tenuresy probably composed 

in Norman French about tBe'year 1475, but speedily translated 
into English, and printed in both languages.^ As with Fitz- 
herbert's N atura Brev ium, it had been preceded by an 
anonymous treatise on T^enures, which still survives, and, to 
distinguish it from its famous successor, is known as The Old 
Tenures. Littleton's treatise is written in the form of letters 
to the author's son, supposed to be a student at Cambridge; 
and, if, as family correspondence, it appears to be a trifle heavy, 
we may console ourselves with the reflection that, as legal litera- 
ture, it is unusually clear and brief. Separated from Coke's 
ponderous commentary, it is a mere pamphlet ; but a pamphlet 
of which every word has been weighed with scrupulous accuracy. 

Foftescue, whose work De Lavdibus Legum Angliae,^ 

maybe mentioned, was a contemporary of Littleton ; 
a Lancastrian, while Littleton was a Yorkist. Fortescue was, 
however, a politician rather than a lawyer; and his treatise is 
vitshtfiMrt ^^'^^ rather for its general observations than as a 

precise statement of legal rules. Fitzherbert, whose 
New Natura Brevium has already been mentioned, lived half a 
century after Littleton, was, like him, a Justice of the Common 
Fleas, and was the author also of an Abridgemeni of the Year 
Books, as well as of treatises on The Diversity of Courts 
and The Justice of the Peace. To him is also attributed, 
though he modestly laid no claim to it, a deeply interesting 
Treatise on Husbandry, in which we see the beginnings of the 
great dispute between the old-fashioned open field (or 'cham- 
paign') farming, and the new 'several' or enclosed system. 

Coke's weighty volumes are known to most students of 
V law. His chief work was his Institutes of the Laws of 



Englandi in four parts; the first consistmg of the famous 
commentary on Littleton's treatise, the second of an Exposition 
of Many Ancient and Other Statutes, the third of a treatise on 
Pleas of the Crown, and the fourth of the Jurisdiction of Courts. 
The first two parts were published in Coke's lifetime (about 

> Printed copies appear dated from 1516. EklitioD8 supposed to reach back to 
1418. bat undated, are extant. 
* Ed. Lord Clermont. 
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1628) ; the last two, somewhat disfigured by the heat of the 
political combat into which Coke was drawn, after hb death 
(about 1644). Beyond the Institutes, Coke wrote another book, 
previously referred to, of first-class importance, viz. The 
Compleaie Copyholder ^ first published in 1630. The list of his 
works includes also the Little Treatise on Bail and Mainprize 
(1635). 

Finally, reference should be made to William West's valuable 
Symbolaeographia, or collection of forms used by notaries and 
scriveners at the end of the sixteenth century, published by 
Tothill in 1590. These have, of course, no official value; but 
they throw great light on the conveyancing practice of the day. 
It is interesting to note that, although attorneys were apparently 
excluded from conveyancing (at least in London) till the seven- 
teenth century, the author of this coUection was himself an 
attorney. 
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CHAPTER VII . 

NEW INTERESTS IN LAND 

THE broad outlines of English real property law had been 
drawn in the scheme of tenures described in a previous 
chapter ; ^ and they remained substantially undtered, in 
theory at least, for a period of four hundred years. Even the 
Act of Abolition of Military Tenures,^ with which the next period 
opens, though it removed a part of the ancient fabric and some 
picturesque details of the remainder, left the building per- 
fectly recognizable. It may be claimed, indeed, that even the 
sweeping legislation of the nineteenth century has not affected the 
ground-plan of the edifice; though it has revolutionized the 
internal arrangements. At this stage, therefore, we have 
but to fill in the chief details added to the original scheme by 
the later medieval judges and conveyancers. 

The original idea of the scheme of tenures was, as we have 
seen, based upon the seisin or possession of land by the tenant. 
This seisin might be for life only C freehold ')» or 
for an hereditary interest ('fee'); but, in either 
case, the tenant was seised ' in his demesne,' i,e. as actual oc- 
cupant or 'terre-tenant,' responsible to the State for military 
service and other dues, and, therefore, entitled to claim the pro- 
tection of the royal tribunals. 

But it will be remembered, that the principle of tenure is 
essentially relative. If it implies possession in the tenant, it 
also implies lordship, with its attendant rights to 
fealty, service, and other profits, in the lord. So 
long also as the tenant's interest was limited by existing lives, 
the lord had a substantial prospect of resuming possession of 
the land after its expiry; and, even after hereditary estates 
had come to be recognized, in days when the extinction of whole 

> uifile, pp. 27-^1. 

s 12 Car. 11 (1000) e. 24. The credit of the measure belongB, of course, to the 
Long Fariiamenty whoae Act the Restoration Paxliament adopted. 
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families by war was no uncommon event, there was the ultimate 
prospect of an ' escheat ' on failure of the tenant's heirs, or 
corruption of his blood by attaint. 

It is quite impossible to imagine that, in the later years of 
the preceding period, this valuable interest of the lord was 
not recognized as a legal institution. We are, in fact, expressly 
told by the famous Statute De Bonis, ^ that, in 1285, the royal 
Chancery was familiar with a writ framed for the purpose of 
protecting a much more shadowy interest, viz. the right of the 
lord to recover the land after the expiry of an hereditary estate 
limited to the issue of the tenant — oif which more presently. 
We may, therefore, fairly assume that, under the names of 
'lordship,' 'seignory,' 'reversion,' and other equivalents, the 
interest of the lord, and particularly his right that the land should 
'revert' to him after the expiry of the tenant's interest, was 
fully recognized by law, even before the commencement of 
the period now under discussion. Moreover, it was not in 
the least necessary that any express claim to the right should 
have been made when the tenure was created. A reversion 
has always been 'an estate which arises by operation o^ Taw7' 
Any express reservation was merely redundant, and^ before 
modern legislation, purely inoperative. 

I A different idea began to develop when the creator of a 
tenancy was allowed to name a succession of tenants, instead 
RMBAind ^^ creating an hereditary estate — to say that after 
A was dead the land should go to B, and so on. Here 
would arise a difficulty which, to a primitive tribunal, is always 
formidable, but, to tribunals which were beginning to attach a 
special value to seisin or possession, was peculiarly formidable, 
viz. the difficulty of recognizing a claim not evidenced by posses- 
sion. During A's lifetime, what was the position of B ? He was 
merely a person who might, if he chanced to survive A, put in 
a claim to the land. But such a claim must, in the days when 
most tenures were created by word of mouth, have appeared 
to be very shadowy, very likely to lead to quarrels between the 
claimant and the lord who desired to resume possession after 
the first tenant's death. In any case, it was not an estate, but 
a 'mere right.' Nevertheless, there is some reason to believe 

> 13 Edw. I, c. 1 (4). It seems to have been a Writ of Entry. Professor Maitiand 
has traced it back to the year 1219 (Brocton's NoU Book, Vol. II, 54). 
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that even a remainder after an estate of inheritance was be^ 
ginning to be reco^hized by the authorities before the death of 
Henry III ; though we must remember that Bracton, from whom 
we learn most about it/ is always inclined to anticipate the 
slow development of practice. At least we can say that, at the 
very b^inning of our present period, the technical distinction 
between a 'reversion' and a 'remainder' appears to be familiar 
to the framers of a first-class statute.' 

But, when the notion of the future estate is once admitted, 
there is no reason why it should stop at the simple limitations of 
CootiiiceBt the early remainders. The real difficulty had been, 
B w nrti i dw ^ persuade the courts that an interest in land could 
be conferred otherwise than by way of corporal investiture or 
delivery — a mode of creation obviously inapplicable to a 
future interest. That difficulty once overcome, it was certain 
that, in course of time, conveyancers would claim to be able to 
dispose of futiu^ interests in favour of persons unknown or 
unascertained at the date of the conveyance. If, on the expiry 
Ab^yaace of the preceding estate, such persons were not in a 
«f Sdwi position to claim seisin of the land, of course their 
rights would vanish. The land would either go to the claimant 
next in succession, or revert to the lord; for the seisin could 
not be allowed to fall into abeyance. For a similar reason, the 
donor could not, in naming the order of succession, interpolate 
the slightest interval between the expiry of one interest and the 
succession of the next. For that also would have been a deliber- 
ate provision for abeyance of seisin. 

Apparently, this further development was struggling to ob- 
tain recognition in the middle of the fourteenth century; for 
Contiflceiit we find it elaborately discussed at that time by 
BrniMfadnf B ijjg jj^^ Court of Chancery, or at any rate by the 

Chancellor.' The earliest form in which it was attempted to 
create contingent remainders seems to have been that of a limi- 
tation to the heirs of a living person. Now a living person 
cannot, of course, have an heir (nemo est baeres viventia) ; whence 

> Lib. II, c^. 6 (1). Bracton describes such a remainder as an estate on con- 
dition. Later on (lib. II, cap. 31 (3), he announces his intention of setting out 
the special writ which will enable the remainder-man to get the land when his turn 
comes. Bracton does not, however, fulfil his promise. 

* 3 Edw. I (1275) c. 40 ('lands or tenements . . . which ought to descend, reyert. 
remain, or escheat'). 

• Y.B. 3S Edw. UI, Mich. (1304) fo. 26. 
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it foUows that, unless the person in question dies before the 
right of the remainderman to claim possession arises, the latter's 
right 9 for the reason given above, is gone. But, in 1364, the 
Chancellor said that such a limitation would be void from the 
beginning; and though, more than half a century later,^ it 
seems to have passed as good, the later case was one of a devise 
under local custom, and so does not count for very much. Little- 
ton, who was as inclined to be conservative, as Bracton had been to 
take the enterprising line, says boldly, that ^ every remainder 
which beginneth by deed, it behoveth that the remainder be 
in him to whom the remainder is entailed by force of the same 
deed, before the livery of seisin is made to him which shall have 
the freehold ' ; * which, obviously, could not be the case if the 
remainderman were then unascertained. By Coke's time, 
however, the law had completely changed;' and, subject to 
certain rules about remote or improbable contingencies, the 
lawfulness of contingent remainders was then fully admitted. 
One of the earliest and best cases is that of CoUhirst v. Bejtishin, 
in 1550. ^ By that time, also, the distinction between a remainder 
and a conditional estate had become clearly marked by the adop- 
tion of the rule, that no condition could be made enforceable by 
a third party; a rule which was probably dictated by fear of 
'maintenance,' or stirring up of lawsuits, but which was con- 
nected also with another event, of which a brief account must 
now be given. 

We have seen,^ that Bracton was familiar, in theory at least, 
with the estate of inheritance confined to the actual issue of 
. _. the original tenant, and that he assumed that it 

was even possible to limit a remainder after it. Such 
an estate seems generally to have been given as a maritor 
gium, or endowment on the marriage of one of the donor's 
children. It was naturally assumed by the donor that, on the 
failure of the donee's issue, the land would revert to the family 
stock; but, apparently led away by the idea of 'conditional 
gifts,' the King's courts had come to hold, in the early thirteenth 
century, that a gift 'to A and the heirs of his body' was a gift 
which, on the birth of issue to A, became an absolute gift of an 
estate of full inheritance in A, to do what he liked with. 

> Y.B. 9 Hen. VI. Trin. (1431) pi. 19. « 8. 721. 

• Co. Litt. 378a. J Plowd. 21. » AnU, p. 86. 
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Naturally, such doctrine was extremely unpalatable to the 
great landowners, who had created appai$i(^$fout of their 
DAiwrnia 'a™ily estates, and who saw these appanages now 
finally split away from the main stock. Signs of 
their wrath appear during the previous period ; ^ but their great 
triumph was not achieved until 1285, when the first chapter of 
the Statute of Westminster the Second,' the famous chapter 
De Donia Conditionalibiia, enacted that, on failure of the donee's 
issue, the land should revert to the donor or his heirs; not- 
withstanding any intervening alienation. The statute, how- 
ever, went far beyond the demand of the donors ; and, perhaps 
unconsciously, in its anxiety to justify its policy, proceeded 
to protect, not only the donors and their heirs, but the issue 
of the donee himself, from unauthorized alienation, and to pro- 
vide a special remedy (the Writ of Formedon in the Descender) 
for this object. Thus the statute created a new kind of ia- 
heritable estate, differing from the older * fee simple,' not only 
in the fact that it could only be inherited by the direct lineal 
issue of the original donee, but in the fact that no alienation, 
however solemn,' by the holder for the time being, could avail 
against the rights of the ' issue in tail.' Such an interest, though 
an estate of inheritance, was manifestly inferior, from the point 
of view of the holder, to the wider * fee simple ' ; it went back 
on history, and deprived the holder of that right of free alienation 
which, as we have seen,^ he had gradually won against his lord 
and his heirs. His fee was talliatum, or cut down, into a 'fee 
tail.' It is true that, by somewhat later doctrine, he could, even 
by a common foeffment, put the issue in tail to some inconven- 
ience, by depriving them of their right of entry on his death, 
and compelling them to resort to their statutory right of action 
(formedon) .^ 

But this was probably not until after, with the connivance 
of the courts, and by clever use of the doctrine of warranty, 
the tenant in tail had achieved the far completer triumph 

> ProviaoDB of Oxford of 1258, art. 27 (S.C. 386). 
s 13 Edw. I, c. 1. 

' The statute (s. 4) ezpresBly provides that a Fine (of which something later) 
shall be ineffectual to alienate the new estate. 

* AnU, pp. 37-39. 

* Litt. s. 597. To the layman, the inconvenience might appear to be sUght. In 
fact, it caused the heir in tail considerable expense and delay. He could not use 
the simple process of 'Ejectment,' to be hereafter explained. 
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of defeating entirely the claims of lord and issue alike, by the 
Common process afterwards known as a Common Recovery. 
Reoorery ^he date usually quoted for this complete defeat 
of the statute De Donis is 1473| the date of the celebrated de- 
cision in Taltarum's Case; * but the device can easily be traced 
back for nearly a century,* and is even suggested by a case of 
the year 1340.' Thus it would appear, that the inalienable 
inheritance, the ideal of every feudal aristocracy, was in fact 
realized in England for little longer than half a century. Its 
abolition is the classical justification of the somewhat clumsy 
reforming agency known as the ' legal fiction.' Of the nature 
of Fines and Recdveries, somewhat will be said in the next 
chapter. 

A third, and, for the future, highly important interest, must 
next be noticed. The term of years was already familiar to 
Tenni of Glanville, who gives* a form of writ to recover land 
^•■" which has been pledged to the defendant 'ad ter- 

minum qui praeteriit ' ; and this will suggest to us, that the 
early holders for terms of years were creditors who, unable by 
reason of the laws against usury, to charge interest openly, had 
bargained to be allowed to hold their debtor's land until, out of 
the rents and profits, they had repaid themselves with inter- 
est.* 

Such a transaction is treated by Glanville as a mere 'contract ' 
or 'cause.' It did not give the creditor seisin of the land which 
had been 'bailed' or pledged to him; in all probability he was 
merely entitled to secure himself by acting as the lord's bailiff 
or manager of the land, in which capacity rents in money and 
kind would come into his hands. It is conceivable, also, that, 
even in those early days, a lord who was starting off on a Crusade 
might think it safer and more convenient to give his steward a 
promise of a fixed term of office, in return for a promise of a ferm, 
or fixed annual rent, instead of an account of the actual receipts 
and outgoings. 

But, by the time o| Bracton, it becomes obvious that the 

> Y.B. 12 Edw. rV. fo. 19, pi. 25. 

s 9 Ric. II (1385) o. 8. Ab the statute alludes to ' tenant in taQ after possibility/ 
it can hardly have overlooked the case of the ordinary tenant in tail. 

* Y.B. (Record Series) 14 Edw. IH. 104. 
*Lib X. cap. 9. 

* This was vif gage^ a more merciful form than the mori Qoge, in which the rents 
did not go to reduce the capital debt. 
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creation of terms of yean is proceeding apace, and with objects 
BnctaB't other than providing security for debts. Bracton^ 
^^**^ treats the ' donee for term of years ' as acquiring 

property; not, he is careful to explain, a free tenement, but 
still, something a good deal more than a mere pledge. He 
cannot deny that the termor has possession; and thereupon 
arises a question, which evidently causes Bracton much perplex- 
ity. What about the lessor's sebin ? If you deprive the lessor 
of his seisin, he will not be able to protect hb interests, should 
these be assailed by a stranger, by using the possessory assises, 
or even the Writs of Entry. This is a heavy penalty ; so Bracton 
cannot bring himself to impose it. On the other hand, if the 
lessor has seisin, what about the termor? Obviously, there 
cannot be two independent seisins of the same land. So, prob- 
ably as the result of Bracton's reasoning, the hbtoric question 
was settled ; and it was decided that the interest of the termor 
was a chattel interest, which could be bequeathed by will even 
though it was an interest in land, could be seized by a judgment 
creditor as part of the debtor's goods, and could be created and 
transferred by mere word of mouth or writing, without livery of 
seisin. 

But the view that the termor had not a free tenement left 
him somewhat naked against attack. If, as became common in 
Seirinand ^^ '^^^^ thirteenth century, his term had been 
^om^wtioa created by a sealed covenant, he could protect him- 
self by the appropriate Writ of Covenant against his lord. 
But, in the first place, such an action, even if successful, would 
only entitle the termor to damages,^ not to delivery of the 
land itself. In the second, if the disturbance of the termor 
had been by a stranger, he (the termor) could sue neither the 
stranger, for the stranger was no party to the covenant, nor 
the lessor, for the latter had not interfered ; while, in Bracton's 
day, a lease for years implied no warranty of title.^ Appar- 
ently, Bracton considered that the termor was amply protected 

>Lib. I, cap. 9. 

> At least, thia was so in later cU^rs. But see Statute of Gloucester (6 Edw. I 
(1278)) c. 11 (*reooveiy by Writ of Covenant'). And note the explicit statement 
attributed to Belknap, C.J., by Bellewe, in his Lea Ana du Roy Richard La Second 
at p. 150, under the year 1382. The 'covenant real,' as a common law remedy, 
probably died out with the improvement in the remediy by Ejectment, to be after- 
wwds explained {Poat, pp. 175-177). 

' Lib. II, cap. 9, ad fin. 
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by a special Writ of Qtuire EjecU infra Terminum;^ but, for 
some unknown reason, the later law refused to allow this action 
to be brought against any but the lessor and the latter's feoffees. 
Ultimately, the termor found salvation in the Writ of ejectio 
firmae, a variety of that Writ of Trespass, which, as we have 
seen,^ was so striking a feature of the last quarter of the thir- 
teenth century, and which protected, not merely seisin, but 
any physical possession. It is true that, until the middle of 
the fifteenth century, only damages could be recovered by the 
Writ of Ejectment; but, as we shall later see; a momentous 
step was then taken, which made the tdrm^of years the best 
protected of all interests in land. Meanwhile, the Statute of 
Gloucester' had enabled the termor to defeat the lessor who 
was endeavouring to get rid of him by suffering a ' Common 
Recovery,' by showing the red facts ; * and this statute, which 
seems to have applied only to London, was' made general in 
1529.* Before this latter date, however, the termor had defi- 
nitely established his footing in the scheme of tenure; for 
Littleton ^ treats him as a tenant, and even compels him, though 
with evident hesitation, to do fealty to his lessor ; ^ while, 
shortly after, the Covenants Act of 1540,^ by making conditions 
and covenants in leases enforceable against purchasers of the 
reversion, must have added greatly to the stability and value of 
terms of years. But the curious history of the term of years 
remains, to the present day, vividly impressed upon its present 
position ; it stands midway between real and personal property 
— neither wholly real, nor wholly chattel, but a ' chattel real.' 
The gradual definition of the various estates in land which, 
as we have seen, took place in the thirteenth century, was, 
without doubt, responsible also for the appearance 
of the law of waste. A man who has but a tempo- 
rary interest in a piece of land cannot be allowed to treat it as 
if he were absolute owner. His natural tendency is to make 

1 Lib. ly, cap. 36. The form of the writ is given. Bracton, forgetful of hia 
former distinction, here makes the termor recover his 'seisin.* 

« AnU, pp. 62-64. « 6 Edw. I (1278) c. 11. 

* The fiction appears to have been, that the title of the collusive plaintiff was 
deemed to have accrued before the date of the termor's lease. Thus, if the collusive 
plaintiff had recovered judgment against the true lessor, he could have ejected the 
lessee, and handed the land back to the lessor. 

»21 Hen. VIII. c. 36. • Ss. 58-60. 

' S. 132. s 32 Hen. VIII, c. 34. 
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the most of his brief opportunities, regardless of the interests 
of his successors. But, equally naturally, these latter will 
seek to be protected against unfair treatment. 

As a matter of fact, the appearance of an express Law of 

Waste begins, not with ordinary tenants, but with guardians. 

ii^m ^Mm^m ^ ^^ ^*^® sccu, ^ thc custody of the infant heir 

of a deceased tenant in chivalry belonged, on feudal 

principles, to his lord, and was accompanied by custody of 

the ward's inheritance. This position was frequently abused 

by guardians, who treated their positions simply as opportunities 

for plunder; and particularly in the numerous guardianships 

which fell to the Crown as supreme lord of every fief, and direct 

lord of the tenants in capite. Accordingly, the Great Charter 

of John contains strict promise of amendment in this respect; 

the guardian is to take from the land nothing more than the 

customary issues, and he is to maintain the buildings and other 

plenishings of the estate in good condition.^ The Charter 

of 1215 apparently applied only to guardians in chivalry; but 

the prohibition against waste was extended by the Statute of 

^larlborough ' to guardians in socage. The same statute^ 

also enacted that ' termors, during their terms, shall not make 

waste, sale, nor exile, of houses, woods, or men ' ; and the Statute 

of Gloucester,^ enumerating the persons against whom a Writ 

of Waste will lie, includes also tenants for life, whether by act 

of the parties or by operation of law.* The Writ of Waste 

entitled the successful plaintiff to forfeiture of the place wasted 

and three-fold damages; but, though a solenm decision of the 

King in Parliament in Gamn BtUler's Case ^ laid it down, that 

the heir of the reversioner or remainderman in whose lifetime the 

waste had been committed should be entitled to the Writ of 

Waste, yet there remained other technicalities which made the 

Writ of Waste a somewhat imperfect remedy, and its place was 

largely taken by the new action of Trespass on the Case, to be 

hereafter described.' According to later law, the tenant for 

years (though not the tenant for life) is responsible, not merely 

1 Ante, pp. 34-35. 

s Magna Carta, capp. 4, 5 (S.C. 297). The prohibition was re-enaoted by the 
Statute of Westminster the First (3 Edw. I (1275) c. 21). 

• 52 Hen. IH (1267) c. 17. * Cap. 23. » 6 Edw. 1 (1278) c. 6. 

* EjO, a dowress, or a tenant *by the cuiiety. ' 

' Printed among the statutes as 2d Edw. I (1291) st. II. • Po9l, pp. 136-144. 
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for 'active' or 'positive' waste, but for mere failure to keep 
the premises in repair; the thirteenth century statutes, how- 
ever, afford no authority for such a proposition. The Statute 
of Marlborough also clearly recognizes ^ the right of the creator 
of the estate to release his tenant from liability for ' waste ' ; 
and the ' tenant for life without impeachment of waste ' became 
a^very common figure in the books of later days. So full an 
advantage, indeed, did such persons take of the liberty thus 
accorded to them, that, early in the succeeding period,* they 
had to be curbed by the introduction of the doctrine of equitable 
waste, i.e. waste so outrageous, that even a tenant 'without 
impeachment ' would be restrained by a Court of Equity from 
committing it. 

At the very beginning of our present period, the King's courts 
were faced with the peculiarly difficult task of applying the 
H^^edS^^ new and highly popular possessory remedies to a 
itfents class of interests ill fitted to receive them. These 

were the 'incorporeal hereditaments' of later times, i.e. those 
limited and strictly defined rights over land which do not in- 
clude possession of the soil, but merely the power to do certain 
definite acts which the possessor of the soil would otherwise 
be entitled to resent, or to restrain the possessor of the soil 
from doing something which he would otherwise, as a matter 
of common right, be entitled to do. Such limited rights are 
especially suitable for philosophic analysis; and the terms 
*jura in re aliena/ 'servitudes,' 'fractional rights,' applied 
to them by jurists, are useful as impressing upon students 
their peculiar characteristics. Historically, however, they 
appear to have arisen in an entirely haphazard way; partly 
by the gradual conversion of official functions into property 
rights (' franchises '), partly by the change in the conditions of 
agriculture which was slowly transmuting communal usages 
into individual privileges, partly by economic restrictions, such 
as the Usury Laws, which compelled people to resort to indirect 
methods, like rent-charges, to disguise the fact that they were 
lending money at interest. 

It might appear natural to a modem lawyer to treat such 
rights as choses in action, i.e. as personal claims by one individual 

» 62 Hen. Ill (1267) c. 23 (2). 
' • VoM f. Lord Barnard (1716) 2 Vem. 738. 
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against another. But, to the men of the twelfth and thirteenth 
Hot ChcMM centuries, such a course would have seemed fraught 
in Actkna ^^ danger. Whilst the personal remedies ^ that day, 
at any rate in the King's courts, were few and impi^ect, the 
remedies based on ' real ' or proprietary claims were rapidly 
becoming scientific and effectual; and the royal judges did not 
shrink from the task of including incorporeal hereditaments in 
their scope. Already in Glanville's day, the Writ of Right, 
the great proprietary action, had been adapted to the case of 
servitudes by the modification known as the Writ of Qiud Per- 
mittat, ^ The owner of woods and pastures is ordered to permit 
the plaintiff to have the easements therein which he claims 
that he ought to have ; and the King's officer, the sheriff, would 
even be ordered to take upon himself the task of measuring the 
meadows of a township, to see whether any of the commoners 
were putting in an undue number of beasts, and thus 'overloading 
the pasture.' ' But, apparently, in all these cases, the strict 
question of title had to be tried before any redress could be 
actually given ; and, as we have seen,' such a trial might involve 
long delay. 

It will not, however, have escaped the reader's memory, 
that the more speedy remedy of the 'petty' or 'possessory' 
assises had been applied, so far back as the reign of 
Henry II, to one very important kind of interest which 
we now class as an 'incorporeal hereditament.' This was the 
advowson, or right of presentation to an ecclesiastical benefice, 
with regard to which a speedy remedy was given by the Assise 
d*arrein presentment.* It is true that an advowson was, by the' 
lawyers of the medieval period, regarded almost as much as a 
'corporeal' as an 'incorporeal' hereditament. It could be 
made the subject of tenure;* though it could not be transferred 
by corporeal investiture or livery of seisin.* Still, it obviously 
differed from the ordinary estate of which the owner was 'seised 
in demesne as of his fee ' (or ' freehold ') ; and the existence of the 
Assise d'arrein presentment must have rendered a speedy remedy 
for disturbance of incorporeal interests desirable. Unfortunately, 

» GlanviUe. lib. XII. cap. 15. « Ibid., cap. 14. » AnU, pp. 49-50. 

^Glanville, lib. XIII, capp. 18, 10. It was also protected by the powerful 
remedy of the Qucare impedii. 

* Co. Litt. 86a ; Hartopp*9 and Coek*9 Caae (1627) Hutt. 88. 

* Co. litt. 332a, 335b. 
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both the Writs of Entry and the Writ of Trespass were obviously 
inapplicable to interests which did not confer seisin or possession ; 
and^ though the highly popular Assise of Novel Disseisin had 
been applied, as early as Glanville's time, ^ to protect pasturage 
rights, the difficulty of extending it to other incorporeal here- 
ditaments seemed to be insuperable. In the year 1285, however, 
the Statute of Westminster the Second, by a chapter which 
incidentally reveals the existence of many of our most familiar 
modern 'easements and profits,'* extends the remedy to 'estovers* 
and other profits of woods, toll, tronage, passage, pontage, 
offices, and conmions of all kinds. The position of rents charge 
was altogether anomalous. Though they could not, unlike 
rents service, be distrained for (unless an express power of distress 
had been granted)^ they could virtually be treated as land for 
purposes of litigation. If the person seised of the land (terre^ 
tenant) refused to pay the rent, he could be regarded as disseising 
the rent-charger of the land itself; if a stranger procured pay- 
ment of the rent instead of the lawful claimant, he could be 
similarly treated.' So closely was the rent, even the rent charge, 
identified with the land, that, in later days, when the Assise of 
Novel Disseisin had dropped out of use, it could be gravely 
argued that there was no personal remedy for the recovery of a 
rent charge.* 

For the various 'easements and profits' not protected by the 
Assise of Novel Disseisin, a speedy remedy was soon found in 
the Action of Case, the development of which must, in its 
proper place, be traced with some care.^ Here it is sufficient to 
say, that the method of the Action of Case was to take some 
ancient remedy, the value of which was impaired by technical 
restrictions, and cut away those restrictions, by making the 
remedy imiversally applicable under the guise of analogy, or 
'like case.' In the matter of incorporeal hereditaments, the 
ancient Assise of Nuisance, given by Glanville,* at first only 
available for freeholders, was, by means of the Action of Case, 
rendered generally available to recover damages for actual 
interference with the enjoyment of such rights. And, so popu- 
lar did the Action of Case become, that the older remedy of the 

> Lib. XIII. cap. 37. * 13 Edw. I (1285) c. 25. *Litt. 88. 233-40. 

* Thomas v. Sylvester (1873) L. R. 8 Q. B. 368. 

* Post, pp. 136-144. • Lib. XIII, capp. 36-38. 
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Assise, even where it was available^ soon tended to disappear. 
Nevertheless, it is possible that, in the original distinction of 
remedies, we have the key to the apparently anomalous dif- 
ference between those rights, the mere technical disturbance 
of which is a 'cause of action,' and those other rights which are 
only infringed when actual damage occurs.^ 

Finally, in the period now under review, we note the appearance 
of an entirely novel and modem conception of interests in 
UflM of land, the introduction of which threatened to shake 
^^^ to its foundations the whole fabric of feudal land law. 

That this fabric succeeded ultimately, in spite of almost over- 
whelming difficulties, in incorporating into itself the new and 
revolutionary features of the *use,' without depriving those 
features of their essential value, is a striking tribute both to 
the tenacity and to the adaptability of the medieval ^stem of 
tenure. 

The 1186 of lands was, originally, a device for enjoying the 
benefits of landownership without incurring any of its legal 
responsibilities. As we have seen, one of the fundamental 
principles of tenure is, that the position (the stahis or 'estate') 
of the tenant is burdened with various services and incidents 
of tenure.'*. Regarded as a means of achieving certain politi- 
cal objects, these liabilities were essential. Regarded as a 
condition of the enjoyment of the profits of the land, they 
were mere encumbrances, to be got rid of if possible. More- 
over, they were liabilities which, in many cases, could not 
actually be performed by certain classes of persons. Thus, 
an infant, a woman, or a religious house, could not in person 
perform military service; though, doubtless, in such cases, a 
substitute could be sent. On Hie other hand, a certain class 
of person was only too liable to conunit treason or felony, and 
thus incur a forfeiture of his estate, or to run into debt, and 
have his land seized by his creditors under the new remedy of 
Elegit provided by the Statute of Westminster the Second.' 
Finally, the desire to extend to land that power of testamen- 
tary disposition which, as we have seen,^ had been acquired for 

> The leader familiar with modem Kntfieh law will not need to be reminded of 
the famous deeiaion in ColU v. Home and CoUmial Stores [1904] A.C. 179. It turned 
entirdy on Uie distinction referred to in the text. 

* AtOe, chap. Ul. * 13 Edw. I (1285) c. 18. « ArUe, p. 61. 
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chattels in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries^ grew stronger 
with each generation. 

The method of the 'use,' as distinguished from its objects, 
was, to vest the seisin of the land in some person who would, 
F ff d '^^ ^^ public and legal purposes, be the tenant of the 
Cestui que land, but to bind him by a solemn promise or oath, 
**. to permit another person to enjoy the benefit (Use) 

of the land, after satisfaction of the claims of the State and 
the lord. So far as these authorities were concerned, the only 
person was he who was vested with the seisin, the 'feoffee to 
uses,' as he came to be called. Upon his death, felony, infancy, 
marriage, and the like, the usual incidents of tenure arose; 
against him were made the claims for all services, though, it is 
hardly necessary to say, the right of distress gave the lord a still 
more powerful remedy against the land itself. As for the 
beneficiary, the cestui que use, he was out of the picture ; so far 
as the State and the lord were concerned. 

The popularity of the famous device of the use of lands into 
England ia said to be largely due to the mendicant friars of 
Oricinof the then new Orders of St. Dominic and St. Francis, 
^•^ who, arriving in this country in the first half of 

the thirteenth century, found themselves hampered by their 
own vows of poverty, no less than by the growing feeling against 
'Mortmain,'^ in acquiring the provision of land absolutely 
necessary for their rapidly developing work. Churches, schools, 
and hospitals were their material stock-in-trade; and these 
required sites, even if the brethren themselves were prepared 
to lodge in poverty and obscurity. But the device soon found 
imitators with inferior motives. A statute of 1376^ is aimed 
at persons who, having inherited tenements and borrowed 
chattels, give such tenements and chattels to their friends, 
' by collusion to have the profits thereof at their will,' and then, 
fleeing to sanctuary, waste these profits ' with an high counte- 
nance,' in defiance of their long-suffering creditors. Other 
statutes allude to the practice of covering defective titles by 
transferring them to powerful men against whom the lawful 
claimants can make no way,' to the evasion of the Mortmain 
rule and the rule against alien incumbents, by the same de- 

> AnU, p. 31. 1 50 & 51 Edw. HI, c. 6. 

» 1 Ric. II (1377) c. 9. 
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vice / and to the practice of alienating lands on a similar under- 
standing, in order to be able to commit waste with impunity.^ 

But here it will not unnaturally be asked, with what assur- 
ance could the adopters of this device expect, from those to 
Procectioa whom they had confided such enormous power, 
oftheUM imy better faith than they themselves had shown? 
What was there to prevent a feoffee to uses denying the claim 
of his cestui que use to the profits of the land? According to 
law, he (the feoffee to uses) was the tenant, the owner of the 
estate. What was to prevent him taking the profits for his 
own use, instead of leaving them for the use of another ? 

Probably, in the early days of the use of lands, nothing at all ; 
save the popularity of the friars, and the general scandal which 
TheCoort a breach of ecclesiastical confidence would have 
of ChmBC9Tj occasioned. The Church courts, which would, doubt- 
less, have been only too eager to interfere for the protection 
of the cestui que use, had been excluded in advance from en- 
forcing promises, even when a breach of them amounted to a 
laesio fidei; they were still more strictly prohibited by the 
royal judges from holding plea of lands. But, in the latter 
half of the fourteenth century, a powerful champion of the 
cestui que use arose in the Court of Chancery; and, from the 
end of the fifteenth century' (probably long before) we find the 
Court issuing its powerful Writ of subpoena against the man 
who, having received land to hold for the use of another, refuses 
to aUow that other to enjoy it. After this, it is merely a ques- 
tion of time when the 'equitable ownership' of land shall 
assume the character of a definite and recognized system along- 
side of the older system of legal estates. The details of the 
story are too long to be told here. Suffice it to say that, by 
gradually assimilating the interest of the cestui que use to that 
of the legal tenant, by imposing, not merely on the original 
feoffee to uses, but on all persons who acquired his estate in 
circumstances which rendered them morally boimd to respect 
the claims of the cestui que use, the liability to do so,^ above all, 

> 7 Ric. II (1383) o. 12 ; 15 Rio. II (1301) c. 5. (The latter statute put an end 
to this particular evasion of the Mortmain rule.) 

» 11 Hen. VI (1433) c. 6. 

* See the precedents in SeUet Catrn in Chancery, ed. Baildon (S.S. vol. 10). 

«See this process worked out in detail in MaiUand's Equiiy, pp. 117-121 ; also 
in the author's Modem Land Law, at pp. 141, 142, where the decisions are referred 
to. They range from 1485 to 1589. 
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by raising implied or constructive uses from circumstances 
which^ in the opinion of the Court, rendered the legal owner 
bound in conscience to act as a trustee for the qestui que use, 
the Court of Chancery, powerfully aided by Parliament,^ had, 
even before the passing of the statute of 1535, in effect created 
a dual system of land-ownership in England. Unlike the older 
system or estates, which was based on the conspicuous fact of 
seisin of possession of the land, the new system was based on 
conscience, i.e. on the moral duty of the person seised (the 
feoffee to uses) to allow the beneficial owner, or cestui que use, 
to enjoy the profits of the land. This moral duty was not rec- 
ognized by the older royal tribunals, the Benches and the Ex- 
chequer,* which, indeed, with their jury-process, were ill-fitted 
for the decision of moral questions.* But the new Court of 
Chancery, with its ecclesiastical Chancellor, well versed in the 
mysteries of theological casuistry, and unhampered by the 
presence of a secular jury, set itself with eagerness to defend 
the cestui que use against the tenant of the legal estate. Only 
where such tenant had acquired his estate as a band fide pur- 
chaser, without knowledge of the trust affecting it, was the 
Chancery powerless to protect the equitable ownership; for 
in that case there was no 'equity' that could be set up against 
the legal tenant. In all other cases, the equitable interest 
dogged the heels of the legal tenant like an inevitable shadow ; 
a shadow which, from the standpoint of pecuniary value, was 
worth more than the substance of the legal estate. Even 
Littleton, though he represents the strictest orthodoxy of the 
older feudal faw, was obviously familiar with the use of lands ; 
for he admits^ that the cestui que use is put on assises and inquests 
under the Jury Act of 1414,^ and his will shows that he had lands 
of his own in 'use.' 
But the peaceful development of the use of lands was threat- 

1 See 11 Hen. VI (1433) c. 5 (eeseui que use liable for waste) ; 4 Hen. VII (1488) 
0. 17 (heir of e.qM, to be in ward and pay relief, and to have action againat guardian) ; 
19 Hen. VII (1503) c. 15 (uae of land liable to be taken in execution on judgment, 
Ac. ; heriots, reliefs, &o. to apply). 

* It is, of course, well known that, in later times, the Court of Exchequer exercised 
equitable jurisdiction. But it was evidently borrowed from Chancery. 

' Fitsherbert {Naiwra Brevium^ 117 A) does indeed state that the eestui que uae 
may have a Writ of Account against the feoffee. But he gives no form ; and the 
statement is of doubtful authority. Anyhow, the Writ of Account was never a great 
success. 

« Ss. 462-464. • 2 Hen. V, st. II, c. 3. 
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ened with violent interruption in the first half of the sixteenth 
Th« statute century. The King's advisers had in immediate view 
^ ^■•* the dissolution of the monasteries, and the confiscation 
of their lands. It was known that a vast quantity of these lands 
were held for the monasteries under the convenient protection 
of uses, presumably created before the mortmain statute of 
1391.^ The royal advisers were determined that these lands 
should not escape forfeiture under the disguise of mere equitable 
interests ; such a result would merely have benefited the feoffees 
to uses, whereas the King's advisers destined the lands for quite 
other persons. Accordingly, the famous Statute of Uses, passed 
at the close of the year 1535,^ in effect enacts (for the language is 
unspeakably involved and obscure) that, whenever A is or shall 
hereafter be 'seised' to the use of B, of any interest in land, B 
shall be deemed to have a corresponding legal estate; A dis- 
appearing altogether from the scene.^ One of the popular titles 
given to the statute, viz. ' An Act for the Transmutation of Uses 
into Possession,' perhaps hits, as clearly as any brief formula, 
the intention of the measure; for, though it was afterwards 
held,^ that mere trespassory possession was a question of fact 
which could not be disguised, even by the words of a statute, 
yet all that the recognition of the legal seisin could do for the 
cestui que uae would be done. 

The fate of the Statute of Uses is one of the most curious 
in legal history. Its secret and unavowed purpose, of securing 
Effectiof the estates of the monasteries for the Crown, it 
tteStitnte accomplished. Its ostensible purpose, fortified by 
a wealth of hypocritical justification,^ it entirely failed to achieve. 
Not only were devises of lands, after a brief interval, put on 
al^al footing;^ but, as is well known, uses of lands, as dis- 
tinguished from legal estates, soon re-appeared in full vigour. 
Whilst, in unforeseen directions', the statute worked havoc in 
the medieval system of conveyancing; and gradually modern- 
ized it out of existence. At this point we are concerned to 
notice only the failure of its avowed object. This failure took 

1 15 Rio. n, 0. 5. 
« 27 Hen. VIII, c 10. 

* This seems to be a' fair summary of the long first section. 

* LuiwUh V. MHJUm (1620) Cro. Jao. 604 ('not to have trespass 'without entry and 
actual possession'). 

* See the long list of supposed grievances quoted in the preamble. 

* 32 Hen. VIII (1540) o. 1. 
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the form of a discovery that three important classes of uses of 
land did not fall within the operation of the statute. 

In all probability, the framers of the Act had never contem- 
plated the inclusion within it of 'active trusts* — ue. arrange- 
ments under which the feoffee to uses did not merely lend his 
tfms not name as a cover for the cestui que v^e^ but genuinely 
^^^ the conducted himself as manager and administrator of the 
estate, handing over the net profits to the cestui que use. 
At any rate, such active trusts were soon treated as being outside 
the statute;^ although, owing to the important fact that no 
technical words were ever essential to the creation of a use, it 
was sometimes diflScult to discover whether an 'active' or a 
'passive' use or trust was intended. 

Another loophole was discovered in the employment of the 
word 'seised' by the framers of the statute. For, as we have 
seen, ^ the word ' seised, ' and its analogues, had long been reserved 
for the free tenement ; the owner of a term of years was not 
seised. Consequently, an assignment of a term of years to A 
to the use of B was not 'executed' by the statute, so as to make 
B legal owner; though a feoffment to A and his heirs to the use 
of B for the same number of years, would have that effect.^ 

Finally, by what can only be regarded as sheer quibbling, 
it was resolved, in a famous decision of the Court of Wards, ^ 
that if the donor of lands has placed an use upon an use {e.g. has 
enfeoffed A, to the use of B, to the use of, or in trust for, C), 
the second use is not 'executed' by the statute; for that 'an 
use cannot be engendered of an use.' It was not long before 
the ingenuity of conveyancers saw in this decision a simple means 
of evading the statute in any case ; and so we get the common 
formula of a conveyance 'into and to the use of A,' in trust 
for B, which, as was said in a well-known case,^ merely added 
three (? five) words to the conveyance, and, at the same time, 
entirely excluded the operation of the statute. 

Thus, after a temporary check, the development of the doc- 
trine of uses resumed its full course. The Court of Chancery, 
aided from time to time by Parliament, imposed upon the 
interest of the cestui que use the incidents of the legal estate, 

i Neva V. Saunders (1686) 1 Vem. 415. * Ante, pp. 52, 53, 89. 

* This ia expressly enacted by the statute (s. 1). 

* TtftreVa Case (1557) Dyer. 155. 

* Hopkins v. Hopkins (1738) 1 Atk., at p. 591. 
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and vested him with its powers; while^ on the other hand, it 
relieved the estate of the trustee from the legal liabilities 
j^^^ which, owing to the default or incapacity of the trus- 

of tee, threatened to endanger the beneficial interest, 
though not, of course, from the ordinary incidents of 
tenure. Thus, by a series of steps, the coiu^e of which will 
be traced in the history of the next period, the 'use, trust, or 
confidence of lands,' which the good friars of the thirteenth cen- 
tury adopted to enable themselves to reconcile the enjoyment of 
property with their vows of perpetual poverty, has developed 
into a new form of ownership which, to all but trained eyes, 
comfdetely resembles the older feudal form of tenure. 









, CHAPTER VIII 

RIGHTS .AND METHODS OF ALIENATION 

IT has been shewn^ in a previous chapter/ how that right 
of alienating property in land which, to a modern student, 
seems an inevitable feature of every civilized system 
of law, but which primitive society long declines to recognize, 
had won substantial victories during the preceding period. 
Just at the close of the thirteenth century, was passed a famous 
statute which is the charter of free alienation in England. This, 
the so-called Quia Emptores, from its opening words, appears 
QaiA as the Statute of Westminster the Third;' and from 

EmptorM j^g wording we may gather that it was something 
in the nature of a diplomatic move in the struggle between the 
conservative forces which opposed free alienation and the 
progressive forces which favoured it. Apparently, the great 
feudal landowners had complained that their tenants had 
'subinfeudated' their lands in such a way that the benefits 
of the overlordship were lost, and had prayed relief. The King, 
assuming sympathy, had, with the advice of his Parliament, 
and 'at the instance of the great men, of the realm,' enacted 
that such subinfeudation should no longer be lawful; but, at 
the same time, that 'it shall be lawful to every free man to 
sell at his own pleasure his lands and tenements, or part thereof ; 
so nevertheless that the feoffee shall hold the same lands or 
tenements of the same chief lord of the fee, and by the same 
services and customs as his feoffor held them before.' Thus 
the famous rule, which has ever since governed English convey- 
ancing, was laid down: a fee simple may be transferred, it 
cannot be created, by a subject. The statute is expressly 
limited' to estates in fee simple. It was not intended to affect 
the entails just made inalienable by De Donis;^ nor to prevent 

> Ante, pp. 36-^8. * Cap. 3. 

> 18 Edw I (1290) St. I. « ArUe, pp. 8d<88. 
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the creation of such limited fees or of life estates.' Moreover, 
according to a well-known rule of Constitutional Law, it does 
not bind the Crown, which can accordingly, and does, create 
fee simple estates at the present day. But, so far as the right 
of alienation by tenants in capite of the Crown was concerned, 
that was tacitly granted by a statute of the year 1327,^ which 
substituted a reasonable fine for the previous forfeiture incurred 
by such alienation.' 

Thus, by the end of the thirteenth century, slightly later 
for immediate tenants of the Crown, the right of alienation 
of land had been established as a general principle, at least 
for free tenants. How far the claims of servile tenants to 
similar privileges had progressed at that date, it is diflScult , 
j^^ to say. When copyholds come within the juris* 
diction of the King's courts, we find the practice 
of alienation by surrender of the tenant's interest to his lord 
and the admittance of his alienee in his place, so firmly estab- 
lished, that the.Eang's courts treat it as part of the general 
law of copyholds.' The form of the process suggests a com- 
promise between seignorial and tenant rights. No doubt 
appears to have ever been raised as to the alienability of terms 
of years, in spite of the fact that contractual rights were, in 
general, long inalienable. But there were certain rules about 
the enforcement of conditions of forfeiture which, until the 
passing of the statute of 1540,^ must have rendered the aliena- 
tion of reversions somewhat diflScult; and, though vested 
remainders probably fell within the provisions of Quia Empiores, 
it was long before the possibility of alienating contingent estates, 
by ordinary conveyance inter tdvos, was openly admitted.^ 
As has been before stated,^ the statutory prohibition against 
alienating entailed estates, was evaded by the use of fictions, 
probably before the end of the fourteenth century. 

> 1 Edw. Ill, 8t II, 0. 12. 

* It would seem, from the wording of the Prcarooativd Regia (17 Edw. 11, at. II. 
c. 7) that, even bejfore 1327, the tenant in oapite was allowed to alienate a portion 
of hia fee ; in other words, the matter was governed by cap. 32 of the charter of 
1226 (9 Hen. UI). 

*Coke, Compleaie Copyholder^ s. xzxvi. 
« 32 Hen. VIII. c. 34. 

* Statutory recognition was not accorded until 1845 (8 & Vic. c. 106, a. 6). 
Ab a matter of fact, the rule had long been relaxed for wills ; and this fact waa 
fonnally recognised by the Wills Act of 1837 (7 Wfll. IV & 1 Vic. c. 26, s. 3). 

* AnU, pp. 37, 38. 
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The next great step in the progress of free alienation was 
the result of the introduction of uses of land, described in the 
ynOMot l*^st preceding chapter. Though the older Bang's 
^■^ courts, the Benches and the Exchequer, adhered 

sternly to the rule, that the legal estate in lands was not devisable, 
the Court of Chancery freely recognized the right of the cestui 
que U8e to dispose of his equitable interest by will — provided, of 
course, that such interest was capable of continuing after his 
death. Accordingly, it was every-day practice in the fifteenth 
and early sixteenth centuries, for a landowner, who felt his end 
approaching, to enfeoff a trustworthy person or persons * to the 
uses of his will'; and those uses would, after his death, be 
enforced against his feoffees by the Court of Chancery.^ It was, 
probably, in this way that ' future uses,' i.e. uses not to take 
effect, or possibly not even to be declared, until the happening of 
some future and uncertain event, acquired their first recognition. 
By this means, undoubtedly, our law gained acquaintance ^ith 
those ' executory devises ' which still, on some points, defy the 
rules of ordinary conveyancing. For, in^much as the will of 
uses could by no means affect the seisin of the land, which still 
remained peacefully vested in the feoffee to uses, the Court of 
Chancery saw no harm in allowing free disposition of the use 
itself. It is worthy of notice, too, that the practice of surrender- 
ing to the uses of the tenant's will, obviously framed on the 
analogy of the Chancery model, had acquired a footing in copy- 
holds by the beginning of the seventeenth century. 

The Statute of Uses avowedly aimed at putting an end to 
devises of land, by converting uses into legal estates.' But 
Pj^ such a result was so repugnant to a generation which 

Stetoto of had become familiar with testamentary dispositions of 
land through the medium of uses, that public opinion 
compelled the passing, in the year 1540,* of a statute which openly 
sanctioned the devise of legal interests ; excepting only, for the 
benefit of reversioners, one third of knight-service estates. 
So wide, indeed, was the wording of the statute of 1540, that it 
was found necessary to correct it, two years later, by an explana- 

* A Btatutory reoognition of this praotioe may be found in 1488 ( 4 Hen. VII, c. 4). 
>27 Hen. VIII (1536) c. 10 CWhere(aB) by the common laws of thia realm, 

lands, tenements, and hereditaments be not devisable by testament')* 

* 32 Hen. VIII, a 1. 
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tory statute/ which restricted the operation of devises to fee 
simple estates. The restriction was, probably, intended to 
exclude only estates tail ; but it had the effect of shutting out 
estates par autre vie, which remained, accordingly, undevisable 
until the passing of the Statute of Frauds,^ in the next period. 
On the other hand, the explanatory statute of 1542' withdrew 
at least some of the restrictions which had been placed by the 
principal statute on devises of estates held in capite of the 
Crown,* and expressly allowed undivided shares of devisable 
estates to be devised.* This last provision completed the policy 
of allowing all co-owners to demand a 'partition,' or breaking 
up into severalty of their lands, which had been begun by the 
Partition Act of 1539,^ and must be regarded as the 
climax of the movement in favour of free alienation 
brought about by the Reformation statutes. 

On the other hand. Parliament, in this period, clung firmly 
to the rule against alienation in mortmain, which, as we have 
iftftBuin ^^^f' ^^ begun to establish itself in the preceding 
period, and even extended its scope. A statute 
of the year 1279,® devoted entirely to the subject, laid it down 
that the immediate lord should, in the event of a breach of the 
rule, be entitled to enter the land and claim it as forfeited at 
any time within a year after the breach ; if he failed to do* so 
his right passed for six months to his next overlord, and so, ultiv 
mately, to the Crown. The Statute of Westminster the Second 
introduced two new writs specially concerned with enforcing 
the rule.' Quia Emptores is careful to explain^® that the recogni- 
tion of the free right of alienation does not extend to gifts in 
mortmain. The Crown was not bound by the statute of 1279. 
But the King promised, in the year 1299,^* that no license to 
acquire lands in mortmain should be granted until an enquiry 
had been held as to its effect upon the interests of 'mesne' 

or intervening lords ; and this promise was renewed in 1306.^^ 

• 

> 34 & 35 Hen. VTII (1542) c. 5. > 29 Car. U (1677) o. 3. s. 12. 

* 34 A 35 Hen. VIII (1542) c. 5. * Ibid., 88. 5-8. * Ibid., s. 4. 
' 31 ben. VIII, c. 1. (Co-heira were entitled to partition by the dder law.) 
^Anie, p. 31. * Printed as 7 Edw. I, at. II. 

* 13 Edw.' I, o. 41. (The writs are: Contra Pormam CoUaiumU and CetaanU in 
Biennium.) 

» 18 Edw. I (1290) c. 3. 

u 27 Edw. I, St. n. (This is the writ of Ad Quod Damnum.) 

" 34 Edw. I, St. in. 
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A statute of 1344^ shows some weakness; but the statute of 
1391 ^ is memorable, not merely as being the Mortmain Code of 
three centuries, but as extending the rule of mortmain to all 
bodies, religious and secular alike, having perpetual succession. 
For this extension marks the definite recognition by English 
Law of the corporation, or, as it is sometimes called, the 'fictitious 
person ' — the legal personality which is not restricted to the 
limits of individual life. The gradual evolution of this institution 
is one of the most fascinating chapters in legal history; but 
space forbids any attempt to describe it here.' The Reformation 
statutes still further strengthened the policy of mortmain by 
declaring void (though not a cause of forfeiture) all gifts of lands 
to parish churches, chapels, or religious gilds,^ and by defining 
the scope of lawful charitable gifts.^ 

Passing now from the right of alienation to the forms by 
which that right was exercised, we find it everywhere assumed, 
in the earlier years of this period, that an alienation of land, 
whether by way of 'subinfeudation' or 'substitution,* will be 
Faoibnenti ^^^^ted by a 'feoffment with livery of seisin,' i.e. 
by a physical transfer of possession. Analytically, 
this process is two-fold. The present possessor vacates posses- 
sion, indicating to the intending acquirer that he (the purchaser) 
may now take peaceful possession of the land so left vacant. 
Thereupon, the purchaser enters and takes possession of the 
land. Usually, however, the process is effected by a single 
ceremony which disguises the dual character of the transaction 
('livery in deed'). It is possible, however, that a considerable 
interval may elapse between the retirement of the transferor 
and the entry of the transferee. In that case, until the latter 
event has taken place, the delivery of possession is imperfect 
('livery in law'). In any case, it is essential to the transaction 
that the possession shall be vacant when the transferee enters; 
otherwise his act is a disseisin, it may be a forcible disseisin, 
which will subject him to criminal punishment.* That is why 
entry must take place in the lifetime of the feoffor;^ before 

1 18 Edw. III. 8t. III. c. 3: s 15 Ric. II, o. 5. 

' The reader should refer to the account given in P. A M. (Vol. II, pp. 48&~511.) 

* 23 Hen. VIII (1631) c. 10. There waa an exception for interests not exceeding 
twenty years (s. 3). 

> 43 Elis. (1601) 0. 4, s. 1. 

* Statutes of Forcible Entry (5 Ric. 11 (1381) st. I, o. 8; 8 Hen. VI (14^) c. 9). 
7 Co. Litt. 48 b. 
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the latter's seisin descends to his heir in pursuance of the rule : 
le mort aaitU le vif. During the whole of the period under 
review, no written evidence of the feoffment was required; 
though, for convenience of record, 'charters of feoffment' 
became common before the end of the fifteenth century. But 
the form of such documents tells its own tale. It is recitative 
only, not operative — 'I have given and granted,' not, 'I give 
and grant.' 

Around this primitive type of conveyance an almost supersti- 
tious atmosphere of reverence had accumulated before the dose 
of our period ; and, in addition to what a modern lawyer would 
esteem the proper and normal effect of a conveyance, viz., the 
transfer of undisputed rights, the feoffment was marked by at 
least three qualities which, to a modern lawyer, seem grotesque. 

The first of these is what may be called (though the expression 
BencOdtl is not orthodox) its ' beneficial operation. ' Provided 
Opentum ^^jy ^^^ ^^^ entry of the feoffor to make livery be 

lawful, the feoffment 'cleareth all disseisins, abatements, in- 
trusions, and other wrongfull or defeasible estates ' ; ^ in other 
words, it starts the feoffee again with a clear title, unhampered 
by any previous defects caused by unlawful claims. That was 
one reason why the ' right of entry ' was so jealously guarded ; 
and why, therefore, a Miscontinuance' by a tenant in tail, 
which, though it did not deprive the heir in tail of his estate, 
robbed the latter of his 'right of entry,' and so rendered it im- 
possible for .him to alienate until he had recovered the land by 
action, was so serious a step.^ The doctrine of beneficial opera- 
tion was justified by the subordinate and very difficult principle 
of 'remitter,' i.e. the rule whereby a man who has two titles, 
one older and better, the other yoimger and more disputable, 
if he comes to the land by the latter, will be deemed by the law 
to be 'in' by force of the former.* In the days of disturbed 
titles, it was of great importance, and is so treated, both by 
Littleton and Coke.^ 

The second peculiar quality of a feoffment is officially described ^ 
as its 'tortious operation.' For, a livery in deed being an 

> Co. Litt. 9a. An 'abatement' la the e&try of a stranger between the death of 
an ancestor and the entiy of the heir; an 'intnision* a similar entry between the 
death of a tenant for life and the entry of the remainderman (Co. litt. 277a). 

'Seeonto, p. 87. «Litt. 8.659. « Co. Litt. 347 b-364 b. 

• B4f. in the Real Property Act, 1845, s. 4. 
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undeniable fact, it at least transferred seisin to the feoffee — 
Tortious not necessarily a rightful seisin, but, if the feoffor 
Opention professed to transfer more than he hiniself had, a 
wrongful or 'tortious' seisin. And, inasmuch as there could 
only be one seisin of the land, it followed that this tortious feoff- 
ment might work disastrous results to lawful interests. Thus, 
for example, if made a lessee for years, it deprived the lessor of 
the seisin which, as we have seen,^ remained in him, notwith- 
standing the grant of the term. If made by a tenant for life, 
it 'devested' the remainders or reversion on his estate. In 
both cases, the estates of the remainderman or reversioner were 
reduced to mere rights of entry, which, if exercised at all, must 
have been exercised promptly, or the 'disseisor' would have 
acquired a seisin protected by the possessory assises, and the 
claims of the injured party would then have been reduced to 
mere rights of action, which were liable to perish by lapse of 
time, and which could not be alienated.^ If the wrongful 
possessor succeeded* in holding possession until the death of 
the rightful claimant of the seisin (the 'disseisee'), the latter 's 
heir was likewise restricted to a mere right of action ; the ' descent 
cast tolled the entry." Naturally, such a grievous wrong was 
not committed with impunity ; a tortious feoffment by a feoffor 
who had no fee worked a forfeiture of his estate, and entitled 
the next vested remainderman or reversioner to enter and claim 
the land at once.* But this very righteous rule itself ultimately 
became an engine of fraud ; for, by means of it, tenant for life 
in possession could, by collusion with the next vested remainder- 
man, cause a forfeiture of his (the tenant for life's) estate, and 
thus destroy the intervening contingent remainders. It was this 
device which led to the institution of 'trustees to preserve con- 
tingent remainders ' — necessary parties to every family settle- 
ment, until the Real Property Act, 1845, abolished altogether 
the tortious operation of a feoffment.^ 
Thirdly, a feoffment might involve a warranty by the feoflFor 

1 Ante, p. 89. 

' If the disseisor oould hold iMMsession for three years, even though his entry had 
been forcible, he oould not be turned out by the smnmary remedy given by the 
8 Hen. VI (1429) c. 9 (see s. 7). Of this more in a later chapter. 

* litt. s. 386. The Note of Hargraves and Butler appended to this section in 
their edition of Coke's Conunentaiy on Littleton gives an excellent summary of the 
effects of disseisin. 

«Co. litt. p. 261. * 8 A; 9 Vic. c. 100, s. 4. 
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of the feoffee's title — i.e. a liability, in the event of the feoffee 

losing the lands by a claim inconsistent with the 

title of the feoffor, to make up to him the loss out of 

his (the feoffor's) other lands. This liability is, historically, 

of such importance, that a few words must be devoted to it. 

The feudal warranty is, doubtless, derived from the ancient 
duty of the feudal lord to protect his liege man ' with jfire and 
sword against all deadly.' It was of the essence of ^ the feudal 
bond, that the vassal should be under his lord's protection. 
But, with the gradual transmutation of the feudal tie into a mere 
symbol of property, we notice a desire on the part of the State 
to restrict the operation and frequency of a liability so dangerous 
to social order. For, even when the ancient military protection 
had degenerated into the mere liability to replace the lost estate, 
the fact that a vassal was known to be ' warranted ' by a powerful 
lord, might well prejudice the just claims of humble claimants of 
his land. 

Accordingly, we are not surprised to find, that one of the 
earliest statutes of the period under review proceeds to discuss 
the question of the liability of feoffors to warranty. In the so- 
called Statute of Bigamy, passed in the year 1276,^ it is laid 
down that, where the technical words 'dedi et concessi ' have been 
used, and a tenure created between the feoffee and the feoffor, 
then the latter and his heirs are bound to warranty; even 
though no homage is rendered, nor any express warranty given. 
But where the feoffment is by way of 'substitution,' i.e. where 
the feoffee is to hold, not of the feoffor, but of the chief lord or 
some other person, then, although the feoffor will be bound to 
warranty during his own life, 'by force of his own gift, ' yet his 
heirs will not be bound, without express words. 

Now it will be remembered that, fourteen years after the 
passing of the Statute of Bigamy, the statute Quia Emptores ^ 
put an end to the practice of subinfeudation in fee simple ; thus 
bringing the most important class of conveyances within the 
restricting clause of the older statute. In other words, after 
1290, the ordinary feoffment in fee simple would not impose 
any warranty upon the feoffor's heirs, because it created no 

14 Edw. I, 8t. ni, c. 6. (The statute takes its name from its 5th chapter, 
which deals with a certain theological prejudice against second marriages.) 
* 18 Edw. I (1290) c. 1. (See aiUe, p. 102.) 
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tenure between him and the feoffee; it would merely, as a 
modem lawyer would say, impose a personal liability on the 
feoffor himself. Of course, if the feoffment were accompanied 
by a charter containing an express clause of warranty, the case 
might be otherwise. 

But now the question has to be asked : How was a warranty in 
fact enforced? And to this question only a general answer can 
be given; for the subject bristles with difficulties and obscu- 
rities. 

Let us take, in the first place, what may be called the * active' 
enforcement of a warranty; i.e. the feoffee, being threatened 
Vouching to with a hostile claim to the land by a third party 
Wamnty *vouches to Warranty' the feoffor ('warrantor') 
or his heir. The latter is then summoned by Writ of Warranty, 
to appear in the proceedings which have been conmienced against 
the feoffee, and make good his warranty. Four courseis are 
open to the warrantor. He can either deny the warranty ; in 
which case he subjects himself to a kind of interlocutory lawsuit, 
possibly ending in a duel, with the feoffee.^ Or he may take up 
the feoffee's defence, and carry on the original action brought 
by the hostile claimant ; thus either securing the land to the 
feoffee, or, if the action goes against him, replacing the lost estate. 
Or, thirdly, he may admit his liability at once, in which case the 
original plaintiff gets judgment against the feoffee, and the latter 
judgment against the feoffor for an equivalent estate. Or, finally, 
the feoffor may himself * vouch to warranty' his feoffor; in 
which case the proceedings turn against the latter. Naturally, the 
original plaintiff would find this dilatory procedure very annoy- 
ing; and the possibility of numerous warranties was, in fact, 
one of the great reasons for the unpopularity of the old real 
actions, though the plaintiff was, by the Statute of Westminster 
the First, to a certain extent relieved against abuse of the pro- 
cess. * Subject, however, to this statutory restriction, the practice 
of 'vouching to warranty,' already well known in Glanville's 

> If the feoCFee was sued by Writ of Right, he could vouch the feoCFor; and the 

main action was then suspended until the side issue between him and the feoffor 

was settled. If the feoffee had been turned out by a possessory assise, in which 

a warranty could not have been pleaded, he could have a separate Writ of Warrantia 

\ Cartae against the feoffor. 

s 3 Edw. I (1275) c. 40. It will be observed, that the relief given by the statute 
only applied to 'Writs of Possession,* not to the Writ of Right. It was slightly ex- 
tended, however, by the 20 Edw. I (1292) st. I, the so-called Statute of Vouchers. 
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time/ seems to have lasted until the practical disappearance of 
real actions ; and, as we shall shortly see, it formed an essential 
jMUt of the fiction of the Common Recovery.^ Further than 
this, the strict doctrine was, that the liability to satisfy the 
warranty was not merely personal, but extended to all the lands 
belonging to the warrantor at the date when the warranty was 
entered into, even after they had passed into the hands of innocent 
purchasers for value. So that, not merely the original warrantor 
and his heirs, but all purchasers from him, could be * vouched to 
warranty. ' 

In early times, when ancestral liabilities were regarded as 
indelible, and the possibility that an heir might be called upon to 
undertake inherited responsibilities irrespective of inherited 
assets, was treated as natural, this extreme operation of the 
doctrine of warranty might be tolerated. But, with the change 
in the law of inheritance which, as we have seen,' took place in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and especially after the sepa- 
ration between the heir and the executor, we notice a distinct 
modification of the liability on warranty. Briefly put, the 
^^^ change was from active to passive liability. The 
heir of the feoffor was no longer liable to replace 
the estate conveyed by his ancestor; but he was * barred,' or, 
as a modem lawyer would say, 'estopped,'* at any rate in 
certain cases, from claiming, through his ancestor, the estate 
which that ancestor had conveyed *with warranty.' In all 
probability, this liability had a good deal to do with breaking 
down the ancient retrait lignager, i.e, the right of the heir to 
set aside his ancestor's alienation;^ probably, also, it was the 
origin of the rule that, even after the introduction of the exec- 
utor, the heir was liable (at least to the extent of assets) for 
specialty debts in which he was expressly bound. But, at the 
very beginning of our period, we find the doctrine of 'bar' 
further cut down by a famous distinction. If the right to the 
estate claimed descended to the heir from the same ancestor, and 
by the same course, as the liability to warranty, then the liabil- 
ity was a bar to the claim to the estate, assets or no assets; 

> See Ub. Ill of Glanville's work. * Post, pp. 113, 114. * AnU, pp. 64-65. 

* The technical difference between a bar by warranty and an estoppel is pointed 
out by Coke (Co. litt. 865b). 

* AnU, p. 36. 
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for this is 'lineal warranty/ If, on the other hand, the liability 
to warranty came to the heir from an ancestor di£Ferent from him 
from whom he inherited the estate, then the heir will only 
be bound to the extent of the assets he had received from the 
ancestor who imposed on him the liability to warrant ; for this 
is 'collateral warranty/ Thus, if A, tenant in fee simple, 
enfeoffs B with warranty and dies, A's heir is bound by the 
warranty, and cannot claim the estate against B ; even though 
he has received no assets from A. But if A is merely tenant 
by the curtesy of his (A's) wife's estate, and enfeoffs B with 
warranty, then, though A's heir probably inherits the estate and 
the warranty, he will not be barred from claiming the estate, 
unless, and to the extent to which, he has inherit^ land from 
A. For the warranty descended on him from his father ; while 
the estate came to him from his mother. This is the very 
case put by the Statute of Gloucester ;^ but it seems to have been 
quickly generalized into a principle. And thus we get the fa- 
mous rule: 'lineal warranty without assets is a bar; collateral 
warranty without assets is no bar.' The passing of the Statute 
De Donis^ caused some little difficulty; for the statute made 
no express provision against lineal warranty. But by the 
time of Littleton,' it was admitted that even lineal warranty 
did not bind the heir in tail, except to the extent of assets re- 
ceived from the warrantor.* A warranty by a tenant for life or 
years did not usually bind the heirs of the feoffor, because such 
warranty 'commenced by disseisin';^ for a tenant for life or 
ye^rs could not convey a lawful fee. It might, however, con- 
ceivably have that effect; until such warranties were wholly 
abolished by statute, in the next period.® 

The subject of warranties brings us naturally, though with 
some possible violation of strict chronological order, to the form 
Common of conveyance known as a Common Recovery. This 
Recove es ^^^ ^ j^ origin, a genuine 'real' action, i,e. an 
action to recover seisin ; but, in its application as a form of 
conveyance, was a collusive proceeding between the parties, 

»6 Edw. I (1278) o. 3. «S. 708. 

«13 Edw. I (1285) c. 1. «Litt. B8. 711-712. 

* Ibid., a. 698. Wliere such warranty did not 'commence by diaseiatn/ e^f. in the 
cases of tenant by the curtesy or in dower, who were lawfully seized, the effect of the 
warranty was, as has been said, nullified by statute (6 Edw. I (1278) c. 3 (curtesy) ; 
II Hen. VII (1494) c. 20 (dower)). 

• 4 & 6 Anne (1706) c. 3. s. 16. 
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entered into for the purpose of barring the l awful claims of 
strangers. We have seenTflready* that use was made of it to 
defeat the rights of lessees for years; and from the statute 
which gave protection to the lessee, we infer that the collusive 
recovery had been used also to defeat the claims of dowresses, 
tenants by the curtesy, reversioners, and heirs. In other words, 
&ny person being actually seised of land could, by ^making de- 
fault/ in any 'real' action brought against him by a collusive 
plaintiff, practically defeat all claims which had arisen since 
the date at which the collusive plaintiff's fictitious title was 
supposed to have accrued. 

The Statute of Westminster the Second appeared,' by allow- 
ing any person injured by a collusive action of this kind, to 
'falsify' or show the fraudulent character of the proceedings, 
to have put an end to the practice. But, as was natural, the 
statute did not expressly safeguard the rights of contingent 
remaindermen and donees of powers; for such interests were 
not, at the time of its passing, yet invented. It is, however, a 
little surprising, that it did not expressly safeguard from de- 
struction by such means the interest of the issue and remainder- 
man in and after the new estate tail introduced by the statute 
itself. This omission led directly to the most famous applica- 
tion of the fictitious real action as a 'common assurance.' 

For, although it would have been too bold for the courts to 
have allowed the tenant in tail to 'bar' or destroy the rights 
As Bar of of ihe issue in tail and remaindermen or reversioner, 
Sntaii jjy ^g simple process of making default in a collusive 

action brought against him by a stranger who claimed to be 
seised in fee simple, by a title older than the date of the creation 
of the fee tail, yet, under the disguise of a recompense in warranty, 
this was just what the courts, probably before' the end of the 
fourteenth centiuy,^ permitted him to do. The tenant in tail 
did not himself defend the action; before it commenced, he 
created a * tenant to the prciecipe,' i.e. a defendant to the action, 
by transferring the seisin with warranty to a collusive nominee. 
Upon being sued, the nominal defendant 'vouched to warranty' 
the tenant in tail, who himself vouched to warranty another 

> AnU, p. 00. > 13 Edw. I (1285) oc. 3, 4. 

' The reaaons which have led Sir Howard Elphinatone to this ooneluaioii will bo 
fonnd in his artide in L.Q.It VI, 280. 
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collusive person, and he again, it may be, others ; until at last 
some 'man of straw, ' usually a petty court official, was vouched, 
and the process of vouching ceased. But then the collusive 
plaintiff 'craved leave to imparl,' or talk matters over, with 
the 'common vouchee'; and, on leave being granted by the 
court, the two withdraw for the imaginary conference. In due 
course, the collusive plaintiff re-appeared; but the common 
vouchee made default. Whereupon the judgment of the court 
was given in favour of the collusive plaintiff against the common 
vouchee, who was condenmed, in pursuance of his imaginary 
warranty, to recompense the issue in tail and the other parties 
under the settlement, with lands of equivalent value. Needless 
to say, the latter part of the judgment was purely illusory; 
but the earlier gave to the collusive plaintiff a title to the land, 
guaranteed by the judgment of the court. If the plaintiff were 
intending to purchase the land, he thus acquired an exceptionally 
good title ; if he were merely acting to oblige the tenant in tail, 
he re-conveyed to the latter, as soon as possible, an estate in fee 
simple, clear of the claims of the issue in tail and remainder- 
men. 

Revived for the purpose of barring entails, the Common 
Recovery was also applied to defeat other interests not ex- 
other pressly protected by statute, e.g. contingent re- 
^^irvo9M mainders and executory interests, and powers appen- 
dant or in gross.* This effect seems to have been produced, at 
least in the case of a tenant for life, by the doctrine that the 
suffering of a Common Recovery worked a forfeiture, in the 
same manner as a feoffment in fee.^ The process was also fre- 
quently used to bar claims to dower; but only with the con- 
sent of the dowress, whose rights had been, as we have seen, 
expressly protected by statute.' Statutory restrictions pre- 
vented its operation against Crown reversions;* and threw 
some doubt upon its efficacy when employed by a tenant for 
life.^ A statute of the year 1640 also expressly made it void, 
at least so far as a bar of the entail was concerned, in the hands 

• > Plunket V. ffolmea (1G61) 1 Lev. 11 ; Kino «- MeUino (1673) 2 Lev. 58. 
s Sir W. Pdham'B Case (1590) 1 Rep. 8. 

* Ante, p. 113; Bare v. Snow (1578) Plowd., at p. 515. 

^34 ft 35 Hen. VIII (1542) o. 20. In audi caaee the Common Recovery did 
not even bar the heirs in tail (se. 2, 3). 

* 14 £Ui. (1572) c. 8. 
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of a 'tenant after possibility^ ' i.e. a tenant in tail under a limita- 
tion which cannot continue after his death.^ 

The Fine is a still older form of fictitious lawsuit employed 
as a 'common assurance'; and may^ conceivably^ 
be traced back in origin to the 'shire witness' of 
pre-Conquest times. As a process in the royal courts, it is 
certainly as old as the twelfth century; and records of Fines 
in the Court of Our Lord the King are extant from the year 
1179. In the year 1195, an important official regulation with 
r^ard to their formalities was issued ; and from that day until 
their abolition by statute in 1833, the records of Fines are com-. 
plete. 

Unlike the Conmion Recovery, the Fine was, in form, a per- 
sonal action ; though it 'savoured of the realty. ' It was usually 
commenced by a Writ of Covenant {Qiuxi ei tenecU ctmventionem) 
founded on a real or imaginary contract under seal to do the 
act which was the object of the intended conveyance. In later 
days, the intending alienor actually covenanted to levy a Fine to 
the specified uses. The intending alienee, or 'conusee' (as he 
was later known) was the plaintiff in the fictitious action, which, 
instead of being carried through all its stages (as was the Common 
Recovery), was speedily compromised, with the permission 
of the Court, on the terms arranged between the parties (the 
'concord'), which were then embodied in the judgment of 
the Court, and entered on the record.^ Thus the alienee secured, 
not merely unimpeachable evidence of his title, but judicial 
authority for its validity. The form which the proceedings 
assumed at the end of the thirteenth century is described, prob- 
ably with accuracy, in a document known as Modus Levandi 
Fines, which is printed among the Statutes of the Realm.^ 

The Fine was a much more flexible instrument than the Com- 
mon Recovery. The latter, being a 'real' action, could only be 
AdvantacM employed by, or with the concurrence of, the person 
o'^Mne actually seised of the land; because he alone could 
defend the action. Consequently, it was unsuitable for the trans- 

> 32 Hen. VIII, e. 31. The familiar example is, when land has been given to 'A 
and the heirs of his body by his wife B.* B dies leaving no issue, or only issue who 
die in A's lifetime without issue. A is then said to be 'tenant in tail after possi- 
bility of iflBue extinct ;' because no issue of A and B can now possibly exist. 

* These terms frequently included a 'warranty* of title by the conusor; which 
seems inconsistent with the fiction that the concord is the judgment of the Court. 

* As 18 £dw. I (1^90). 
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f er or release of ' mere rights, ' such as reversions, rights of dower, 
claims of easements, and the like. Moreover, in practice, it 
was only used to pass an estate in fee simple; because it was 
difficult, in a judgment in a real action, to make any more elab- 
orate limitations. The Fine suffered from no such restric- 
tions; and, as a fact, was as often used to effect an elaborate 
settlement (sur don, grant, el render) as to convey an absolute, or 
at any rate a simple interest^ {come ceo qu'il a de son don) or 
release a right (droit tantum)? Moreover, the process gave 
an opportunity for the 'separate examination' of a married 
woman ; and was thus specially suited for binding her interests.' 
Not unnaturally, these fictitious conveyances, and especially 
the Fine, were open to abuses. There was not so much danger 

SftfMnard '^^ ^^ ^^^® ^^ *^® Common Recovery; on account 
of the rule which made the person actually seised 
of the land a necessary party. But, as we have seen,* even in 
the case of a Common Recovery, it was necessary to provide, 
in certain events, for the 'falsification' by a party interested. 
The danger with Fines was much greater ; for what was to pre- 
vent any pair of enterprising strangers arranging that one 
should convey to the other by Fine an interest in the land of 
a third party? The Court would pass the transaction as of 
course, on payment of the fees ; and the number and value of 
these rendered every official of the Court anxious to facilitate 
the levying of Fines. Then the conusee would appear to have 
an indefeasible title by record to an estate to which he had not, 
in truth, the remotest claim. 

So obvious was this danger, that certain pleas appear to 
have early been allowed when a title depending on a Fine was 
set up in a law court. Thus the party sought to be ousted could 
plead that the conusor of the Fine nil habuii in ienemerUis, 
when he levied it;' or that he (the defendant), and his ances- 
tors, semper fuerurd seisiH of the land, from a date prior to 
the levy of the Fine. Again, it was expressly provided by 
statute, that Fines levied by certain persons, such as husbands 

> Hunt V. Bourne (1703) 1 Salk.. at p. 340. 

' See the differences explained by Blackstone, Comm, 11* pp. 362-3, and fonns 
in Appendix IV. There was a fourth form {tw eonoeBsU) which did not acknowledge 
the justice of the fictitious claim, but, for the sake of peace, conveyed the estate. 

* Statute of Gloucester (6 Edw. I (127S) c. 3). « Ante, p. 90. 

* This plea was expressly preserved by the statute of 1487 (4 Hen. VII. c. 24). 
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holding their wives' lands by 'curtesy/^ and tenants in tail,* 
should not be effective to bar the rights of other persons. More- 
over, it seems to have been a rule of the Common Law (probably 
dating back to the old 'court days' of the popular moots), that 
the so-called 'preclusive' effect of a Fine should not begin till 
a year and a day after the levy;' and, even then, could be 
staved off by regular protest or 'continual claim. '^ But the 
best protection was, probably, afforded by the practice of 'pro- 
clamations.' 

This practice seems to have begun with the statute of 1299 
(De Fimbu9 Levatis),^ which must not be confused with the 
Modus Levandi Fines, before alluded to. By the 
statute of 1299, the plea of semper fuerunt seisiH was 
abolished, or at least restricted ; but it was enacted that Notes 
and ( ? of) Fines levied in the King's Court, should be read openly 
and solemnly, two days in the weeks, at the discretion of the 
Justices; all pleas ceasing for the purpose. Apparently, these 
proclamations only bound 'parties and privies,' i.e. persons 
related in blood to the persons levying the Fine.® But a later 
statute of 1483^ (repealed but substantially re-enacted by 
another of 1487),^ increased the number of the proclamations,* 
and provided that any one, privy or stranger, who did not, by 
action or lawful entry, dispute the Fine within the next five 
years, or, in the case of infancy, coverture, or other disability, 
within five years after the cesser of the disability, should be 
for ever bound, or 'concluded' by the Fine. But the greatest 
increase in the popularity of Fines occurred, when a statute of 
1540,*® reversing the policy of De Donis,^^ enacted that a Fine 
levied by a tenant in tail, with proclamations under the statute 

s 6 Edw. I (1278) e. 3 ; 32 Hen. VIII (1540) c. 28, s. 6. 

s 13 Edw. I (1285) c. 1 (De Dodib). 

*Modua Levandi Fines (18 Edw. I, 1290) ad fin. I 

^The actual neoesnty for repeated daim Beema to have been aboliahed by 
statute in 1300 (34 Edw. Ill, c. 16). 

» 27 Edw. I. c. 1. ' 

'This view seems inoonsiBtent with the express language of Modus Lescmdi 
Pints; but it is difficult to explain otherwise the necessity for the statutes of 1483 
and 1488. 

» 1 Ric. m. c. 7. M Hen. VII. c. 24. 

* The Act of Richard had provided for proclamations at Quarter Sessions as well 
as in the Common Pless. But this provision was not adopted by the statute of 
1487. The details of these proclamations were subsequently modified by statute (23 
Elis. (1581) c. 3, s. 7; 31 Elis. (1589) c. 2). 

^ 32 Hen. VIH, c. 36. . " 13 Edw. I, o. 1, od Jin. 
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of 1487, should bind the issue in tail. Thus a Fine became an 
^temative means of barring ah entail; and it had this ad- 
vantage over a Common Recovery, that it could be levied by a 
tenant in tail in remainder, because a Fine, not being a 'real' 
action, did not require the concurrence of the person seised of 
the land. On the other hand, it did not bar the estates in 
remainder after the estate tail ; for the words of the statute of 
1540 only extended to persons claiming * by force of any such 
«ntail.' Lastly, it may be remarked, that it was found necessary 
to enact expressly that neither a Common Recovery nor a Pine 
;should enable a widow to convert her dower estate into a fee 
simple.^ 

The tenacity with which the Common Law clung to the 
principle that only by transfer of seisin could an estate, or 
corporeal hereditament, in land be alienated, is shown by the 
fact that even a Conmion Recovery and a Fine required, to 
complete their effect, a Writ of Seisin, directed to the sheriff, 
bidding him put the recoveree or conusee into actual possession 
of the land.^ But, as we have seen,^ the Common Law had, 
from the very beginning of our period, recognized certain in- 
terests, such as reversions, remainders, and 'hereditaments 
purely incorporeal,' which did not admit of seisin; and, 
though these could, no doubt, often be created or transferred 
by Fine, still it would have been oppressive to have compelled a 
resort to that costly process for every simple case. 

Accordingly, we find it well established by the time of Little- 
ton, that any interest in land which does not confer seisin may 
^ be created and transferred by simple deed, or writing 

under seal,* apparently without any notarial or 
other public sanction. Thus, true reversions, remainders, 
rents, advowsons, easements, and profits^ May in grant' — i.e. 
could be created or transferred by deed. There was some doubt 
as to the so-called reversion on a term of years. For, it will be 
remembered,* no term of years confers seisin; and, therefore, 
the reversioner remains seised of the land. Yet, in fact, the 

> U Hen. VII (1495) c. 20; 32 Hen. VIII (1540) c. 36. 8. 2. 

' After the parsing of the Statute of Uses, this writ became unneoessary, if the 
vendor were seised at the time when the proceedings commenced, and the Recovery 
were suffered or the Fine levied, to uses. But Cruise (II, 134) seems to deny this aa 

' Ante, pp. 83-86 ; 92-95. * litt. s. 1 ; Co. litt. 9a. 

* Litt. ss. 627-628. * AnU, p. 89. 
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termor is probably in possession; and, therefore, feoffment, 
which implies vacant possession, is hardly appropriate. In the 
end, it seems to have been settled, that either feoffment (with 
the tenant's consent), or Fine (where the process of the Court 
had to be invoked to compel the tenant to attorn), was appro- 
priate; while merely the services of the tenant, as distinct 
from the lordship, could be transferred by deed of grant.^ It 
must be remembered, that for the creation and transfer of terms 
of years themselves, no deed, or even writing, was required 
before 1677;* whilst, on the assumption by the Common Law 
Snireiidar Courts, towards the end of the fifteenth century, of 
•gj4^^ jurisdiction in copyholds, the King's judges found the 
system of conveying these interests by surrender and ad- 
mittance duly recorded on the manorial rolls, fully established. 
This process, being thoroughly in accordance with feudal prin- 
ciples, they did not seek to change; on the contrary, they 
enforced it by Writs of Mandamus directed to manorial lords. 
But the passing of the Statute of Uses^ rapidly disintegrated 
the strict feudal theory of transfer. It will be remembered, that 
the ostensible object of this statute was to get rid of the alleged 
evils attendant upon the practice of creating 'uses,' or beneficial 
interests in land. Inasmuch as these interests did not confer 
seisin, and were recognized only by the Court of Chancery, 
there seem to have been no rules of form as to their creation 
and transfer. Originally, they were created by way of supple- 
ment to feoffments; and it might have been in the highest 
degree inconvenient to record their nature in writing. Secrecy 
was of the essence of the transaction. Later on, the feoffment 
was seen to be unnecessary; if the donor 'covenanted to stand 
seised to the use of ' the donee, that was quite sufficient for the 
Court of Chancery, which could as well make the donor and his 
heir, as any third party, a trustee. In this last case, no doubt, 
the uses were expressed in the deed ; but the Court of Chancery 
would equally hold that if A had 'bargained and sold,' or 
agreed to sell, land to B, and B had paid the purchase money 
to A, A was seised 'to the use of B. And, in such a case, 
there need have been no writing at all before 1535. 

1 Hracton. fo. 82; Co. Litt. 48b, 49a. 

' 29 Car. II, c. 3 (Statute of Frauds), as. 1-3. 

* 27 Hen. VIU (1535) c. 10, w. 1^. 
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But it was not only in matters of evidence that the Court 
of Chancery was, according to Common Law principles, deplor- 
g^^^ ably lax. That Court would enforce all kinds of 
Md™Sni 'future' or 'executory' uses, quite inconsistent with 
Conmion Law theories about remainders. Thus, a man 
might be seised of land to the use of A's unborn children, with- 
out any prior use. Such a 'springing' use would have been 
impossible as a Conmion Law estate ; for it made no provision 
for the seisin before the birth of the children. Again, a man 
might be seised of land to the use of B and his heirs, with a 
provision that if B died childless the use should 'shift' away to 
C and his heirs. Such an interest as C's would have been im- 
possible at Conmion Law; being, in effect, either a right to 
take advantage of a condition imposed by a stranger, or a re- 
mainder after a fee simple. 

The passing of the Statute of Uses had a revolutionary effect 
on this system; for it converted all these hitherto 'equitable' 
interests into legal limitations. We have seen^ how this result 
was evaded, by the collusion of the Courts, in the case of trusts. 
The legislature itself attempted to avert the unforeseen and un- 
desired consequences in the matter of alienation. 

Apparently it was determined to tolerate the 'covenant to 
stand seised.' For, by some process of reasoning, it had been 

Coveiuuit ^^'^ ^y ^® Courts, that such an instrument was 
to stand only applicable to settlements intended to 'build up a 
family,' and only valid when based on 'natural love and 
affection.' Moreover, by its very nature it involved a deed. 
And so, seemingly to this day, a legal estate can be created by 
means of a covenant to stand seised through the medium of a 
use ; provided only that it is part of a marriage or family settle- 
ment. But it was impossible to allow a sale of land to be effected 
by mere word of mouth through a 'bargain and sale'; and so 
the Statute of Inrolments^ was hastily passed to prohibit such 
a catastrophe. 

The Statute of Inrolments provided that no 'estate of inheri- 
stfttnto of tance or freehold should be made or take effect in any 
^**"*'""**" persons, or any use thereof be made, by reason only 
of any bargain and sale thereof, except the same bargain 
and sale were made by writing indented sealed and enrolled' 

I AfUe, pp. 100-101. * 27 Hen. VIII (1636) o. 16. 
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(in one of the King's Courts at Westminster, or with the Cusios 
Raiularum of the county in which the lands lay), within six 
months after the date of the indenture. 

Whatever the obscurities of style of this famous enactment, 
it was, obviously, intended to prevent, not merely oral, but 
secret dealings in land. Apparently, it was really operative 
for about seventy years; for we can trace a recognition of it 
in statute,^ text-book,' and decision,' down to about 1615. 
But then a daring evasion by a leading conveyancer, known 
as the Lease and Release, received judicial sanction ; and com- 
menced a successful career of more than 200 years. The Lease 
and Release, attributed to Serjeant Moore, was based on the 
fact that the Statute of Inrolments did not apply to terms 
of years.^ Probably the permission was intentional; for, 
as we have seen,^ neither the making nor the transfer of leases 
for years was attended by any formality at the common law. 
But certainly the framers of the Act did not foresee the extent 
of the loop-hole. For, by making an oral bargain and sale for 
one year, at a money price,* the intending vendor could raise 
a use for a year in favour of the purchaser ; and this use would 
be 'executed' by the Statute of Uses, and become a legal estate. 
Then, by a well-established common law practice, a simple 
deed of Release would enable the vendor to transfer his reversion 
to the bargainee, without the latter even taking possession.^ 
Thus, by this dual process, when once formally recognized by 
the Courts,^ it was possible at last for a conveyance of a freehold 
to be made, not, it is true, without a deed, but without transfer 
of seisin. Thus the country lost the chance of establishing, 
not indeed a Register of Titles, but a Register of Sales, which 
might have done much to obviate the uncertainty of later titles. 

> 5 Elii. (1562) c. 26, eztending the principal Act to the palatine counties of 
Chester, Lancaster, and Durham, 
s Co. Litt. 35b. (pub. 1628). 

•Hynde'a Caae (1591) 4 Rep. 70b; Bdvxird Seymor*9 Caae (1613) 10 Rep. 95b. 
*T\na fact had been pointed out in Heyvxtrd't Case (1505) at fo. 36a. 
•itnte, p. 118. 

* Perhaps at first the price was actually paid; but in 1677 it was dedded (Barker 
V. Keai, 2 Mod. 249) that nominal consideration was sufficient. 

' Apparently, Serjeant Moore, like every other inventor, had predecessors ; for 
a common law process of Lease and Release was known. But it had this disad- 
vantage, that the lessee was obliged to take possession, in order to convert his 
itUereeee termini into an estate. For the reversioner could not convey to the owner 
of a mere intereese termini by way of Release (Litt. s. 459). 

* The leading case is Luiwieh «. MitUm (1620) Cro. Jac. 604. 
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Incidentally, also, the simple theory of feudal seisin became 
greatly complicated by the grafting upon it of the new statutory 
seisin of the Statute of Uses. For, though the Courts would 
not admit that a mere legal seisin, unaccompanied by posses- 
sion, would entitle the person seised to the protection of the 
Writ of Trespass,^ they were obliged to hold him seised for 
other purposes, e.g, to make him a stock of descent, or to entitle 
him to use the possessory assises and Writs of Entry. The use 
of the words 'bargain and sale,' as applied to the creation of a 
term of years, had previously been sanctioned by judicial deci- 
sion ;^ and, a few years later, judicial dictum laid it down, that 
the use of * words of inheritance' was necessary to pass a fee by 
bargain and sale, as well as by feoffment.' Thus assimilated 
to an ordinary conveyance, the Lease and Release became 
practically the normal method of transfer of lands until the 
passing of the Real Property Act, 1845,* in the next period. 
In addition to the merit of secrecy, it had the further merits 
of avoiding the necessity for attornment of the tenant on a 
transfer of a reversion,^ and of being free from the peculiar 
consequences attending the use of a feoffment. For all con- 
veyances by deed were 'innocent' conveyances, i.e. they passed 
nothing but what the conveying party had ; while a feoffment, 
as we have seen,^ might, until 1845, have a 'tortious operation.' 
Thus the period we are studying is remarkable for achieving, 
not merely the right of free alienation of land, but also the right 
of alienation by secret conveyance. The latter achievement 
we may sometimes regret; but it was, probably, necessary for 
the complete emancipation of land from its ancient tribal and 
feudal bonds. 

> *Not to have trespaas without entry and actual poflsesdon' iLutwM t. MiUon, 
ubi 9up.), 

> Heyvfard't Case (1595) 2 Rep. 35a. 

* Corhet'8 Case (1599) 1 Rep., at 87b. 

* 8 A 9 Vio. c. 106. (A statute of the year 1840 had allowed a deed of Release, 
expressed to be made under it, to take the place of the former * Lease and Release.*) 

* Heyward'8 Case (1595) 2 Rep., 34b. • AnU, p. 108. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE LAW OF PERSONAL PROPERTY 

A SHORT chapter will suffice to deal with the law of per- 
sonal property in this period; not, as has been sug- 
gested, because personal property was of small value 
in the eyes of the law, but for other and more interesting 
reasons. No doubt it is true, that the King's Courts had for 
their original and primary purpose the protection and adjust- 
ment of seisin and property in land. But, long before our 
period ends, they had developed a very elabor ate procedu re for 
the protectio n of that movable wealt h whicii was increasing so 
rapidly in England with the discoveries of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, and the growth of international conmierce. 
Only, so far as chattels corporeal, or 'goods' were concerned, 
they did not buil d up this law as a co de relating to proprietary 
interests. TEey" approached it th rouigfi the Law o f Tort, by 
means of the new writs of Trespass and Trover, and the modi- 
fication of the old writ of Detinue. It will be convenient, 
therefore, to postpone our examination of it till we come to 
the discussion of the Law of Tort, in the following chaptgr* 
Here we need deal only with battels incorporea lr-ofy as they 
are more commonly called, ' choses in action, ' wETch, though 
they were at fir3t_ re garded b^^ the Courts with some suspicion, 
beoime active towards the end of our period, and, in modem 
times are, of course, of vast importance. 

First in point of time and interest comes the mortgage d ebt, 
i.e. the glaim for the return of money lent on the security 
oi some^tangible object. Such claims are among 
the earliest fruits of a commercial civilization, and 
are nearly always effected in the same way, viz. by the deposit 
or pledge of the security with the creditor, to be redeemed or 
retumed'on the payment of the debt. We have seen^ that, 

^ AnU, p. fid. 
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even in Gl^ville's lime, this process was applied indiscrimi- 
nately t o landja ncrt mattels corporea l ; and, with regard to the 
latter, thcre^ really very litt |e mp re to say, for the contract of 
pledge of chattels, though in recent times regulated by the 
Pawnbrokers' Acts, is still, su bstantia lly, what it was in Gla n- 
v ille's d ay. 

3iiE2fi^^edge or ^ ga^e' of land , though it remained, as a 
debt, the personal property of the creditor, yet, owing to its 
Q pnngc tJQn with the ^ realty, ' was, almost inevitably, drawn by 
the powerful influence of feudalism within the orbit o f land 
law. For though, as has been said,^ Glanville did not treat the 

©pledgee of land as an owner or tenant, yet, in fact, the pledgee 
was probably put in possessi on of the land, in order that he 
might t&ke the p irofits , either as interest (mortgage) or in reduc- 
tion of the d ebt (vifaage) . Without some sudi protection, 
he would have had little by way of securit y ; ' and so it could 
hardly be denied that he had an interest, of some sort, in the 
land. Glanville' called this i^Dtecsst ^ seisin '; and though, 
as we have seen,^ seisin came ultimately €o be regarded as an 
improper description of the possession of the termor, yet the 
increased pro tecti on given in the th irteenth cen tury to the 
lessee for years must have tended to strengthen the positio n 



of the mortgage e of, land, so long as mortgages were effected 
by mere pledge, or delivery of possession. 

Apparently, however, this wa^^f effecting a mortgage came 
to be regarded by conveyancers as dangerous. The growing 
importance of seisin, the special remedies open to the person 
seised, induced them to demand that their clients, the mort- 
gagees , should obtain a freehold in. the land. Possibly, also, 
as has been suggested by learned writers,^ 3iere was a technical 
difficulty in the practice which arose later, of making the pledge 
forfeitable if the debt was not paid by a certain day. This 
was, in itself, a natural arratigement ; though the Court of 
Chancery did its best to nullify it by establishing and develop- 
ing its famous maxim : "Onceji mortgage, always a mortga ge.* 
But the Common Law Courts did not like the idea of a term of 
years enlarging automatically into a freehold; for one thing, 

« AnU, p. 88. * 

* Glanville ezprenly says that the Eing*8 Courts would not, in hia day, interfere ; 
unless tiie land was actually in the 'seisin' of the creditor (lib. X, cap. VIII, ad fin.). 
> Ibid, * Ante, p. 89. * P. A M. U, 122. 
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the process was an evasion of the rule that a freehold could 
only be transferred by feoffment with livery of seisin. So, 
by L ittleton's day^ * it appears to have become the practice for 
mortgages o^ land to be effected by way of feoffments on condi^ 
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tiojit^ The mortgagor (borrower) enfeoffed the lender (mort- 
gagee) in simple, but attached a condition that, upon repaymen 
of the money, the mortgagor might re-ent er the land, and avoid 
the estate of the mortgagee. Of course this arrangement threw 
iifwiii tlit^ innrtg agnf the w hole ris k of omitting to make the 
. payment on the prescribed day; and it was the severity with 
which the Common Law Courts enforced the condition, that 
led to the high-handed i nterferenc e of the Court, 
in mortgage transactions. The Chancery, as is well known, 
insisted in regarding the mortgage simply as a security for the 
payment of the money, and would allow the borrower to recover 
his land by payment of the principal and interest at any time, 
making the creditor account rigidly for any profits derived from 
his occupation, if he had been in possession of the land. But 
the formal recognition of the l awfulnes s of taking moderate 
in terest in mortgage transactions, which occurred in 1545J 
seems to have speedily substituted for the old mortgage, under 
which the creditor took possession of the land at once, some- 
thing like the modem arrangeme nt, in which the debtor c ove- 
nants to pay a fiicecl interes t, and, so long as he does so regularly. . <ij 
the creditor does not take possession . The substitution for the 
old Feoffment of the new conv eyance by I^eaae and R elease* 
would, obviously, facilitate such a change, by rendering actual 
transfer of seisin unnecessary. Nevertheless, in spite of the 
efforts of Chancery, the freehold mortgage retained serious 
defects till quite recent times; one of the most serious being 
that, whereas the debt itself was personalt y, and went to the 
mortgagee's executor on his death, the estate in the land was 
^ealt^and went to his heir.^ Accordingly, we are not surprised 
to find it stated by a learned conveyancer of later days, that, 
at the end of the sixt^nth ^centur^ there was a revival of the 

> 811332^344. ApparenUy the vifgaoe was still known in Littleton's day (s. 327), 
but rather as a supplement to the right of distress than as a substantive transaction. 

* 37 Hen. VHI, e. 0, b. 4 ; 13 Elia. (1570) o. 8. (The fnaxiinuin rate was 10 per 
cent.) 

• AfUe, pp. 121-122. 

« There were other drawbacks, s.a. the claim of the mortgagee's widow to dower. 
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practice of effecting n^ ortgages by creating ^-^^rj^q nf y^^nrg^ 

But these were effected by deed, not by delivery of the land in 

pledge, as in the days of Glanville. 

■ If^^ust not be supposed, however, that the formal mort- 

^^""XC" gage was the only ' real ' security known to the English creditor 

* — " g*^*-* in the later Middle Ages. The famous statute ' of 

— . ^ ' '^^cton BurTTcT^ enabled a merchant to enter into a 

I ^* /^ sealed recognizance, or a cknowledgment of de bt, hfifoxs the 

i^r^ mayor of a ^^*^^^rH borough ; and empowered the creditor , 

^fJ^*^ on default, to seize the b ody o f the debt or. If, after three 

months ^iTrther delay, the debt were still unpaid, the lands 

and goods of the debtor were delive red by the sheriff to the 

creditor ' by a reasonable extent' (i.e. estimate) ; the creditor 

being entitled *toJigld._them until h is d ebt w as satisfie d out of 

the profits, and having his possessio n of the land projgctpd by 

^the then highly popular Assise of Novel Disseisin .^ The great 

Statute of the Staple, in 1353,* extended a similar protectigji^ 

1:0 recognizances eBtcred into berore the naa yors of stApkrtgwris ; 

and, so p opular did the ngw form of securi ty become, that, under 

cover of fictions , it was r esorted to b y persons who were n either 

merchant s nor sta plers. Accordingly, in the year 1531, ^ the 

' rppnpmjy;^Tif»P j^ t^<^ nature of a sta tute staple ' was formally 

s ancti oned by the legislature ; and the 'statute' appears in 

Eliza^than literature, among such other treasures as bonds, 

..Aidftgages, and bills, as part of the normal e quipm ent of the 

grasping money-lender. The Acts of Parliament authorizing 

statutes merchantand staple were not repealed till 1863 ; • but 

the ' statutes ' themselves had then Iftnp hfpn irfrfnlftf "^^^^^'''**'- 

theless, they are interesting as the nearest approach to a 

•^^rpothec/ or re al char ge, of land, which English Law has 

known. 

Of still greater historical and practical importance are bills 
of exchange, cases aEbut "which do not"'l)egin "t5 CT)me into the 

> Barton, Modem Precedents, V, 133. There was certainly the form of absolute 
conveyance (bargain and sale) accompanied by deed of defeasance (West, Sym- 
bolaooraphia, s. 269). 

« 11 Edw. I (1283) . amended by the SUtute of Merchants (X gjkiw, I (1285 ) c. 1). 
In the latter year, a* similar remedy (but restricted to half theclihWf 8 lABtl), was 
given to judgment creditors by the Statute of Westminister II (13 Edw, I, st. 1 
(1285) c. 18). 

* This was anomalous ; for the Assise was, properly, a freehold *^«'*B TfJO*^^- 

* 27 Edw. m, St. JtlTc. 9. » 23 Hen. Vlli, c. C 

* Statute Law Revision Act of that year. 
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fCCo 
King's Courts till towards the end of our present perio d,^ _^ 

Bills of though they were proBSEIy familiar, long ere that ^ ^ ^ 
^^*****^* date, to the courts administering ihe Law Merch ant. 
The subject has never been satisfactorily investigated, so far 
as England is concerned; but it is clear that sudi documents 
were known on the Continent from a very early date,* and it 
is unlikely that they remained long unknown in this country 
after the beginning of the t hirteenth , fyi^^-^^y Probably they 
were first introduced to overcome the risk and e xpense of the 
actual transport of coinsi European roads were very unsafe 
m the ivuddle Ages ; and a merchant of Paris, who owed a debt 
to a London merchant, would hesitate long before trusting die 
money to the perils of the journey between Paris and London. 
If, as was not unlikely, a second London merchant owed him 
(the Paris merchant) a similar or larger sum, he would save 
much risk and expense by simply directing the second London 
merchant to pay over the sum to the first; and the letter, or 
' bill,' containing this request would, naturally, be sent to 
the first London merchant for presentation to the second. 
If the latter did not admit that he was indebted to the writer 
or drawer of the letter or bill, he refused to accept, or 'dis- 
honoured,' the request; but, at any rate, the dishonoured 
missive served as an acknowledgment by the merchant at Paris 
of his indebtedness. ^ 

Proba1)ly, also, letters or hiUa^of^exchange were used at an 
early date to getover^the diflSculties o f for'^'g" *>v^>>a"g** In 
the days nr1i<>n fti<> t^yj^^!^^^ nf W^^qfoyn Europc was in a thor- 
oughly u nsatisfactor y condition, the terms of exchange were 
a matter of the highest importance for international trade. 
Accordingly, we find Edward III, in his Htfltiitf of Moniii]/^ I 3 ^ ^ 
providing that Tables of Exchange shall be set up at Dover 
and other places approved by the Council, and exchanges there 
effected by Wardens under the inspection of Royal Comptrollers. 
In all probability, this statute conteniplated the act ual exch angg 
of coins at a ph ysical tabl e ; but this clumsy method must, one 

> The eariiest reported is said to be Martin v. Bute, in 1602 (Cro. Jac. 6). The 
Court seema to be perfectly familiar with the document. ""^^ 

* See the author's Body History of Negotiable Inatrumenta (Select Essays in 
Anglo-American Legal History, III, 61-71). 

* Edw. Ill, St. n (1335) c. 7. The enactment was repealed in 1344, on the 
issue of the new gold coinage (18 Edw. Ill, st. II, o. 6). 
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would think, have s oon given way before a documentary system 
of notes baged on a sciiedule, or^ table/ of rntf?g ^^ #^Yr>Kftnpi> 
It is also proEable, that the pro tectionist policy of the later 
fourteenth century, which aimed at preventing the e xport of 
E nglish coin/ did a good deal to e ncourag e tne jxse o f negotiable 
pap^r^ At any rate, we get a deiimte "mention of 'letters of 
exchange^ in a statute of 1379.* In the year jj90, Richard II's 
Parliament enacted that every foreign mercKant who sent 
English money abroad should give a bond to the Chancellor 
to buy within three months staple English goods of the same 
value, which must, presumably, have been paid for in English 
coin.' What more likely than that this rule should induce 
merchants to conduct their transactions by means of letters 
of credit, easily transportable?* The elaborate Money Statute 
of 1477 * expressly provides that the foreign merchant, before his 
departure, shall prove his compliance with the policy of Richard's 
statute, by a ^writing' to the merchants to whom he sold hi3 
goods, or by other sufficient proof. An Act ofJ^SSj^'tfmedat 
eradicating a species of *new Chevisai»ee-hSIIed *dry exchange,' 
speaks of 'buying any obligation or bill'; and Malynes, who 
wrote in 1622,^ expressly says, referring to this statute, that 
this process of ^dry exchange' was carried on by means of 
bills of exchange. It is obvious that such documents were 
familiar to Malynes, who, in his Lex Meraxtoria, incorporated 
a treatise on them by John Marius, a notary public. 

A more notorious, and equally valuable, Jgcm of persona l 

-^/^ OToperty appeared also as a lawful institution at the^3Iif 

pAtanti ^^^ period we are now discussing; but it had an 

earlier, and somewhat stormy career, as a chartered 

, lib ertin e. The powers claim ed for the prerogative in the Middle 

Ages in the matter of the regulation of trade and commerce 

were e xtensive and vag ue : and, with the expansion of trade 

which took place in the early sixteenth century, it was not 

unnatural that the Crown, always suspicious of international 

> B4f. 27 Edw. Ill, 8t. II (1353) o. 14. > 3 Ric. II. o. 3 (2). 

* 14 Rio. II, 0. 2. A note (or * estreat*) of these bonds had to be sent to the 
Exchequer every fifteen days (11 Hen. IV (1409) c. 8). 

* The statute of 1353 provides that the searchen at the ports shall give the foreign 
merchant a 'writing' showing the amount of foreign money brought into the realm 
by him. 

* 17 Edw. IV. c. 1. •S Hen. VII, c. 6. 
' Lex Mercatoria, Part III, ch. 1 (p. 2ai). 
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dealings which it did not itself supervise, should attempt to 
regulate foreign trade by granting the monopoly of dealing 
wit h various youn^rie s to different co mpanies of m erchants, 
long as any respectable English merchant who wisEeS* to 
join the company could do so, there was nothing opposed to 
the spirit of the age in such an arrangement. But when it came 
to granting monopolies of articles like soap, p laying card s, 
silver lace, aiScl y> forth. _ not to adventurous companies, Dut 
to Court fav ourites, who simply made use of their privileges 
to sweat theT5trtllic, po pular feeling began t o. rise. As is well 
known, the question of the legality of Letters Patent conferring 
such monopolies slumbered uneasily, or awoke but fitfully, 
during the reign of Elizabeth; but with the advent of her 

successor, it arose to vigorous life. At length, by the Statute 

of Monopolies of 1^2^ it was enacted that all monQOfilifiSto^ 
however granted, should be absolutely voidi with the excep- 

\ tion of Letters Patent and grants of privileges for terms not 
exceedinfip fourteen ypars. for the working or making of new 
manufactures within the realm, in favour of the ty^^g And first 
i nvento rs thereof. This exception is still t he basis of our 
^ "Pittpnt^ ^Aw ; though, as we shall see, in considering the next 
I)eriod, the simple provision of 1623 has e xpande d into a g^a^ 
Patent Cod e. 

The last form of personal property to which reference need 

^ be made under this period is copyright. No formal recognitioQ. 

** Cosyright ^' *"^ a uthor 's rig ^ t to secureTllF" profits of his pub- 
lications appears to have'^been accorded. But it 
seems to have been the practice to regard a license to publish 
as conferring something inTBe nature of ex clusive r ights; and 
,^ there are traces of such rights having been made the subject 

' ^ of LetJfira3S^nt.^ As is well known, it was the poUcy of the 
State, from the time of the introd uction of pr inting, to keep a 
t ight han d on the operations of the press. Again, the action 
of the State must not be hastily comlem'ned. The appearance 
of the printing-press speedily revolutionized j)olitics, and at first 
rendered the task of government enormously difficult. It was 

* 4^inst the abuses of the licensing system, especially in the later 
days of the Star Chamber, mbre than against the system itself, 
that p opular feeling rose. Still, the appearance of Milton's 

> 21 Jac. I, 0. 3. * Licensing Act of 1662 (13 Car. II, o. 33, s. 6). 
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* 

splendid Areapagiiica: or Speech for the Liberty of Unlicensed 
Printing, in the year 1644, showed which way the tide was 
turning; and^ as we shall see, in discussing the next period, 
the li censing system did not,^ in England, surviv e the seven- 
t eenth centur y. Imfortunately, when it fell, it left t he h apless. 
a uthor unprptected ; and it was not until 1709^ that the first 
sta tutory yecp g pition of cop yr ^y ht was grantied.^ 
"TTnow remains only to point out, that succ ession to persona l 
property after the death of its owner received some further 
'XTf^ . wmg and treatmen t m this period on the lines described m 
V- latMtadet an earlier chapter. The Statute of Westmin ster 

the Second,* as we have seen, clearly recognizes the r espons i- 
Jglity of the executo r for the 4g ggased's deb ts, to the amount 
of his personalty, and extends it toth e " urdinary * of the Church 
on intestacy. It likewise gives the executor a remed y by Writ 
qf Account agains t the de ceased's debtor s. A statute 0^430^ 
^ aside' the maxim: actio poenalia moritur cam persQnAr^^ 
extent of allowing exe cutors to sue for trespasses de bonis cteporto ^ 
tie committed^^ftgainst their testator during his lifetime;^ and ^ 
another, ofl352^puts the executor's executor in the same posi- 
tion, both Scrt^ards rights and liabilities, as the original exec- 
utor. This last Act, also, tells us incidentally, that statut es 
merchant and r ecognizances were enfQrceaJble_j2y_xzeQUtors. 
Seven years later, the 'Ordinary' is compelled to appoint, as 
'administrator' of the intestate's goods, 'the next and most 
lawful friends of the deceased,''^ who are to have the rights and 
liabilities of executors in respect of the estate. The ^ jees de- 
manded by the eccl esiastical cou rts for probates and grants of 
-s k administration were se verely regidated by statute at the Refor- 
^- — qjaticuLl* ^^^' ^ ^® have said, the jurisdiction in testamgoj^ry 
matters was not taken away from tEem, and even survived the 
Civil War and the Commonwealth. Nevertheless, the latter pe- 
riod was disastrous to it ; for, during the Interregnum, the King 's 
cour ts b€*g Rn to e ntertain suits, for the paj^ment of legac ies;^ 
and the King!a-CQUcts rarftly g ^ve up any j urisdicti on which 
they had once acquired. The most startling^ do volopm ent of 
the law of succession to personalty in this period is, however. 



> S Aime, c. 10. * 25 Edw. Ill, at. V» c. 6. 

* 13 Edw. I (1285) CO. 10, 23. * /.e. his nearest relatives. 

* 4 Edw. in, 0. 7. * 21 Hen. VIII (1529) c. 6. 
' NxehoUon v. Sharman (1661) I Sid., at p. 46. 
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the claim of the executor to keep for his own benefit any..£rop- 
erty not dispo sed of by tBe^-will ; unless the testator haST^ o 
directly or by impncation, exclude d mm. How this reniark- -- ^ 
able doctrine came to be accepted, it is not eas^jte-^discover.^ 
It b true, that the executor had always^istributed the ^dead's 
part/ and that the rule of 'legitim^^seems to have largely 
disappeared in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, leaving 
scope for the familiar residuary bequest. But the rules of 
i ntestate success ion were settled by the St atutes of Distribution 
in J670 and log^;"* and yet the rule in f avour Of exeui^tu i's. 
de^ie judicial criticism,^ l ingered until JMQ^ when it was 
partially, but not entirely, altfi^TylKe^xecutors Act.*^ ?yen 
now i t p revails against the <^|ftim of tl^y Crown ?^" and this is 
the more remarkable, that the Crown has long clumed, as 
bona mcanHa, personal property in the hands of a trustee, where 
the trusts have failed and there are no representatives of the 
settlor. In the case of land, the t heory of tenure gave the 
b enefidal interes t, in similar circumstances, to t he t rustee :^ 
but even this rule has lately been altered by statute.^ 



> See on this point the essay of Caillemer, preyioualy referred to (Select EnayB 
in Antfo-American Legal History, III, 746-760). 

* Ante, pp. 60, 61. * 22 A 23 Car. II, c. 10; 1 Jao. II, c. 17, as. 6, 7. , 

* A. G, V. HwAer (1725) 2 P. Wms. 338 (King, C). — 
» 11 Geo. rV A 1 WiU. IV, c. 40. 

* JKe BaeofCB WiU (1881) 31 Ch. D. 460. 
' BttfveM V. WheaU (1760) 1 Ed. 177. 

* Intestates Estates Act, 1884, s. 4. 
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CONTRACT AND TORT 

IT has previously been pointed out in this book, in more 
than one passage, that one of the most striking lessons 
to be learned from a study of legal history is, that ideas 
which to us now seem absolutely distinct, and even opposed, 
are found originally to have been blended in a common stock, 
from which they have subsequently split off by a process of 
specialization. No better example of this truth could be found 
than in the history of Contract and Tort. To us, these two 
institutions seem wholly distinct; separate books are written 
about them, and Acts of Parliament treat them as mutually 
elusive. We regard an action of Contract as an action t o 
p^ev^-ot^compensate for a breach of a promisej an action 
of , T6rt as a n action to punish or compenaa^ igy a. wrf^g^ ^uch 
as assatllt or detamation. wnicn nas not anv nfoftRaitr v com^g cs 
tion with a proniis el An ordinary defence to an action of 
Contract is, in'-eff^ : ' I did not promise.' What should we 
think if a defendant in an action for libel defended himself on 
the ground that he had not promised not to libel the plaintiff? 
It is true that, occasionally, a case arises which causes some 
difficulty ; ^ and it would hardly be possible to throw a more 
effective apple of discord into a company of lawyers, than by 
starting a discussion on the question whether Detinue was an 
action of Contract or of Tort. But we are apt to regard these 
difficulties as inseparable from any legal classification ; whereas 
a little knoytrledge of history would enable us to trace them to 
their true source. As a matter of >iistnripj|| f^^t^ jlift aimplp. f»^^~ 
t ract and the ordinary tort sp rinp r from i^t^ s°"if fft^^k ; and the 
wonder would be if they did not, in some points, betray signs 
of their common origin. 

> B^. Bryant v, Herbert (1878) 3 G.P.D. 389 ; Du Paequier v. Cadbury [1903] 1 
KB. 104. 
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We have seen that, in the previousperipd, the only remedy 
of a general nature for anything like what we understand by 
i>ebt ^ cratract, was the Action of Debt.^ This action" 

was, at first, in truth an a^^f>" ^^ remvpr a ^pfigf ^ 
object:, usually, a moveable.^ because actions to recover land * 
were conducted by other and more elaborate machinery. By 
Bracton's time, as we have seen, it had specialized into two * 
forms, the IJriJjjLDeht, strictly, in which a fixed sum of m oney 
was sought to be recovered, and the Writ of Detinue , inwEch ^ 
a sp ecific chattel was the object pursued. 

In the penod we are now discussing, the WEyLflf-IifihLspee<JBy 
lost its o riginal character as an action to recover money lent ^ 
or bailed, and was aroHg ftMe to any case in ,whi< ^h thft plaintiff 
sought to recoy e rlt fixed sum of mone y, due to him on grounds " 
which the law considered to be adequate. Thus, for example,, 
if a tenant failed to pay his rent (though he had not expressly , 
covenanted to do so),* if a sheriff,* or the Warden of the Fleet,* 
allowed a debtor to escape, if a sum was found due from a debtor 
on account stated,^ all these were liable to an Action of Debt. ' 
In some cases, e.g. the case of rent, there had, no doubt, been ^ 
something very like a contract ; where the Action of Debt was ' 
brought on a bond, we should consider it strictly contractual. 
Still, *^** ^Id ^"^^ ^^ Qlftnyjllff f that m an Action for Debt the |^ 
King's Comla wou ld nnt enfor ce a m ere ' privatft ii|rrpftTn(>p1}/ y 
held good throughout the whole history of the Action of Debt : 
and so that action can only be held to have contributed in 
a very minor degree to the development of the Law of Con- 
tract. Moreover, it rapidly became unpopular in this period, 
owing to the fact that unless the plaintiff could show excep- 
tionally good proof of his claim, e.g. a sealed charter, the I 
defendant could get off by * waeng__his_ law.' It was, there- \ 
fore, in spite of the provisions of the Statute of Westminster 
the Second,^ very unsuitable for use against executors; and in 
fact, it could not be brought against them in cases in which their 
testator, had he lived, would have been entitled to' wage his law.' 

^Ante pp. 56-n58. 

' 8 Anne (1709) c. 14, a. 4. (This statute merely extended the liability to tenant 
for life. The tenant for years was liable at common law.) 

* Statute of Westminster 11 (13 Edw. I, st. I (1286) e. 11). 

* 1 Ric. II (1377) C( 12. (The iherifr or wa^en was liable for the sum owed by 
the debtor.) 

* 6 Hen. IV (1403) e. 8. • AnU,^p. 64. 
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The Action of Detinue, as we have said,^ lay where a specifia. 
chattgL belonging to the plaintiff was in the hands of the defend- 
Betinoe ^^^' ^^^ refused to give it up. But it behoved the 
plaintiff to be cautious in stating in what mauner 
he alleged the chattel to have come into the defendant's hands. 
He had to be careful to avoid ^ words of felony/ i.e. anything 
that might sound like a charge of theft or robbery; for, if he 
did not, he laid himself open to being met by the argument 
that his proper procedure was an ^appeal of larceny,' uponi 
which he was obliged to offer_battle. So It appears to have' 
been the practice in the early Writs of Detinue for the plaintiff 
to allege (what was, no doubt, in many cases, the strict truth), 
that he had himself ' bailed ' or delivered the chattel to the 
defendant in the first instance. Thus the form of action known 
as ' Detinue aur bailment ' became the orthodox form ; and thus 
Detinue appeared tobe an action founded on contract . * For 
a voluntary delivery or bailment of a'^aS^ accepted by the 
defendant, is something very like an agreement, from which 
a promise to return the chattel can well be implied. Neverthe- 
less, the promise is only implied ; and it is very doubtful whether, 
to the mind of Glanville or Bracton, Detinue was really regarded 
as a contractual action. In the middle of the fomte f^i^th ^"* 
tuiy.' the plaintiff was allowed to substitute for the allegation 
of bailment the wider allegation that the goods 'came to the 
hands' (devenerunt ad mamis) of the defendant, without saying 
how; and thus the A ction of Detinue lost whatever contract- 
ual charp ^^^'' 't '^^Y »"^ have had . How it acquired its 
tortious character, we shall see later on. At any rate, ther^ 
was no possibility of a general theory of nontrm*t. dp^filOMttg " 
out of tne Action of Uetmue . 

A tliir3^§iSHe source of contract at the beginning of the 

period was the Action of Covenant, about which, unfortu- 

nately, we know very little. We have seen* that 

Glanville treats a deed or charter as one of the catisae 

or grounds of Debt; and it is very significant that Debt and 

1 AnU, p. 67. 

> This is the view taken by the late Prof eeaor Ameo. whose brilliant studieo of 
the history of Contract and Tort are reprinted in Select Essays in Ani^o-Ameri- 
can Legal History Vol. Ill, pp. 259-319, 417--445. But the difficulties of trying 
to build a theory of contract on bailment are well illustrated by the famous oasa 
of CoifQB V. Bernard (1703) 2 Ld. Raym. 909. 

• WaguHfrth «. Hulyday, Y.B. 29 Edw. Ill (1355). fo. 38b. « Ante, p. 66. 
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not Covenant remained the pr oper fo rm of action on a common 
money bond until quite late in this period.^ This curious 
fact may be accounted for by assuming (as we are warranted 
in doing) that in early times the se aled bon d was looked upon 
rather as the sjrmbol than as the ground of the debtor's liability ; 
in other words, that the debtor was regarded as the object pledged, 
or bound,^ the document being given as a security for his return 
to captivity if he failed to pay the debt. Nevertheless, the 
language of Glanville, that, if the defendant acknowledges the 
genuineness of the charter, he is bound to warrant its terms, 
and to observe the compact expressed in it, points to the fact 
that, even in the twelfth century, the sealed charter was assum- 
ing a wider form than the mere acknowledgment of a debt. 
Indeed, we know independently that at least two very impor- 
tant transactions, viz. a leas e for years and an agreement to 
levy „ a Pine, were being made by deed before the end of the 
thirteenth century. But both these were rather in the nature 
of ' co venants re al^ than personal contracts ; and the remedy for 
breach of them seems to have been more in the nature of specific 
performance than a money compensation.' 

Nevertheless, it is clear that, before the ^d of the fourteenth 
century, the Writ of Covenant enabled an action to be brought 
for * unliquidated d amages ' on breach of any of the terms of^ a 
sealed instrument. And this rule has prevailed to the present 
iday ; giving us our * specialty ' or * fn^«.l ' ^^^itraff^i whir** 
inclu dS^a^ jiffltuLpromise made u n der sgal. 
"^ By i&T the greater^number of contracts entered into in ordi- j 
nary life are, however, not, enc^bodied. in sealed documents. I 
Simple They are either contained in ordinary correspond- \ 
ContnctB gjj^j^ Qj. jjj^gpg written memoranda, or they are made \ 

solely by word of mouth or conduct. These are all now, bjr^ 
English Law, termed '^simple' or 'parol' contracts; and our 
problem is, to discover how they obtained a foothold in the 
common law, despite the attitude of the King's Courts so clearly 
stated" by Glanville. To do this, we must turn aside entirely 
from the realm of Debt and Covenant, and enter what seems, 
at first sight, a very unlikely quarter. 

^ Thus in 1584 (Anon. 3 Leon. 110) it waa doubted if covenant lay on a spedaltsr 
promiae to i>ay a fixed sum. 

> The word pointa to the original physical bondage of the debtor. Early legal 
liistory is full of such cases. 

• 6 Ed. I (1278) o. 11 (1). ' recover by Writ of Covenant.' 
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Apparently, the inventiveness of the Chancellor and judges 
in the matter of making new writs had come to an end in the 
latter half of the thirteenth century. At any rate, 
^^ there were complaints in Parliament of suitors being 

turned away empty-handed because there was no writ to suit 
their cases. Accordingly, the great S tatute of ..Westminster 
the Second ^ sought to provide a remedy by enacting, that * when- 
soeveFTrom henceforth it shaU fortune in the Chancery, that 
in one case a writ is found, and injikej^sfi. falling under like 
law, and requiring like remedy, is found none, the Clerks of 
the Chancery shall agree in making a writ ' (and, if they don't 
there is to be an appeal to Parliament). 

This enactment, though it appears only at the end of a chapter 
on special cases, seems to have been taken as a general authority 
for the expansion of legal remedies; and under it were formed 
many new wiita on the analogy of the older writs found in the 
Register. These new writs were all grouped together under the 
name of ' Case ' ; apparently from the words used in the Statute 
of Westminster the Second — in consimili com. Another feature 

CcoDunon to them all was, that each was framed on the model of a 
specific older writ ; enlarging its scope by omitting one or more 
of the technical requirements of the older document. 
' One of the first, if not the very first model made use of for this 
purpose was the famous Writ of Trespass,, which, as we have 
TresMuon seen,^ had been introduced into the Register at the 
the Cue ^nd Qf ^^ preceding period, and which speedily 
became very popular. The gist of the Writ of T Y^-T'^"** ^^ 
an allegation that the defendant had, 'with force and arms,' 
(fd et armis) and 'against the peace of our Lord the King' 
(contra pacem domini regis) interfered with thf> p!^ ln ^ ff^«^ 
po ssession o f his body, land, or fgoods^ No doubt at first the 
torce ana arms' were taken seriously; but the writ speedily 
came to cover every interference with possession, however 
trifling and accidental. Nevertheless, the Courts held fast to 
the technical point, that, to amount to a trespass, there must 
have been interference with the plaintiff's possession by some 
voluntary act of the defendant, his servants, or his cattle. 

It speedily came to be perceived, however, that there were 
ma ny c ircumstances in which the plaintiff had suffered serious 

c 24 (2). 'KirUe^ip7s^-M. ' 
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joas bv ^^^ flofATi^ftnf ^Q qf^tio p^ though the lqtt<^^ hsui y^^f fp/*h. 
nicailyy been guilty of trespass. Thus, in the middle of the 
fourteenth century, a Humber ferryman so overloaded his 
boat, that the plaintiff's horse, which w as on board, wnn f^f^^wnftH^ 
There was no trespass; because the plaintiff had voluntarily 
parted with the possession of his horse when he put him on the 
defendant's boat. SinriiUrlv when a smith lamed a horse 
ftntnis^ fi\ him to be shod,' or a leech so negugentiy did tn s 
cure , that the horse died ,' or a surgeon mismanaged the plaintiff's 
baHA which he unaerlooK to cure.* In all these cases, thoug h 
there was no tresp ass, there was actual malfeasance or wrong- 
doing in respect of a physical object bv the defendant, fro m 
whicn the plainti ff suffered losa: and ao-the analo g ous action 
of i^sse/ or ' lYespaaa on the (^ase^* ^ was allowed. For some 
time, the action was restrict^ tn raftes in w hich the d efendan t 
pursued a ' cogogion calling ' — i.e. that of a smith, or ferryman, 
or surgeon, in which he was bound to attend all comers . But, 
by the middle of the fifteenth century, for the general ' holding ^ 
out ' implied in the a gsumption of a common calling, the alter- 
native of a 'special assumption,' or undertaking, might be 
pleaded. One or the other was necessary.* And so we find 
the allegations : assumpsit super se, emprist sur lui, manvcepU, 
and other forms, appearing in the Writs of Case. Now the se 

gJle^ations do not, perhaps, necessarily imp] y prnynia^a; hyt 

they are very near it . Perhaps if we say that a man ' takes 
upon himself ' to 3o a thing, we do not necessarily ^Uege that 
he promises to do it. But what if we say ' he und^^takes ' to 
do it? The difference is not great. Still, in Trespass on tl^p 
(j^ase. the stre^ was laid on the physical damage, rather than on 

the breach nf imHprf ftlnnt 



Half a cftTitiir j^ after the full recognition of the Trespass 
class of cases, we find anotl^e[ model followed, viz. the Writ of 
D«ceiton Dftreit. The old Writ of Deceit was very ^tgaial" 
the Cam cal ; it could. practically, only be used where th e 
defendant had been guilty of trickery in legal proceedings in the 

I Y.B. 22 Ass. (1348) 94, pi. 41. 

s Y.B. 46 Edw. Ill (1372) fo. 19, pi. 19. 

• Y.B. 43 Edw. Ill (1369) fo. 33, pl.38. 
« Y.B. 48 Edw. Ill (1374) fo. 6, pi. 11. 

• The proper title is: 'Action on the Caee In the Natitre of TrespMS.' But the 
form in the text ie the more usual. 

• Y.B. 19 Hen. VI <1441) fo. 49, pi. 5, per Paston, J. 
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King's Courts.^ But, before the end of the first half of the 
fifteenth century, we get two cases, at least, i n which the plain - 
tiff yaa ftHnwftH to recover, because, althouy h thero haH hftftn 
no physical damaf[e to the p l^jntiff or his gnnHa. he had suffered 
loss t^y the deliberate frau H nf thi> HffrnHflnt in hrrp^^^f h^"^ 
undertaking . In SomeriorCa Cas e, three times reported,* and 
so, presumably, regarded as of great interest, the ^^Igfendftiptt 

IirH hftPn ftmplnv ed bv th^ pj^intiff f/i Kny a mnnr|f^ ^r\A \\SiA 

persuaded some one else to buy it over thft p|fti"^iff*a hp^. In 
a slightly later case,' the defendant had a^ j reed to sell the p lajp- 
tiff a manor, and subse quently ^nfftoffiyl a third person. In 
each case the plaintiff suffered damage, though not of a physical 
kind. The second case b called a 'Bill of Deceit'; but, as 
it was brought in the King's Bench, this probably only meant 
\ that the fiction of the marshal's custody was employed.^ Any 

\ way, these two cases* bring us a step nearer to a law of contract. 

^ Wfi m^y ^«" ^^^"^ ^hp Pppftif OF mffffnaflawc^ cases. 

T-<^*^tlY we come to the ng^^fe^asfi git>up. Here the so le 
ground of alleged Ij al^jHtv is fhp f"^'"*^ ^^ ^iifii «» pi>^T»;ao ■ and , 

Hon- when this group is established, we ^<»^v** df'^^^Y ^ 

f euanee law n^ ajB^piy ^v^nf rac±. Unfortunately, at this stage, 
another and nipre obscure question arises. 

So early as the year I42i^>i(re find a case which looks very 
much like one of mere non-feasance. It was an action agunst a 
mill-maker for failing to build a mill according to his promise.^ 
The action seems to have been allowed, with some hesitation. 
Professor Ames strongly urges that this and a slightly later 
case to the same effect * were premature freaks, due to the idiosyn- 
, craay of a part.irnlar judge^ and that it is not till the very end 
of the sixteenth century, that we get a definite legal recognition 
of the truth that a man may be just as much harmed by Ins 
neighbour's mere non-fulfilment of his promise, as by his active 
fraud or deceit.^ But by this time it had been perceived, that 
to allow an action to be brought for the non-fulfilment of any 
promise would be to open the door too wide ; and accordingly we 

> FiUherbert, Naiura Brenum, 05 E. 

•Y.B. 11 Hen. VI (1433) fo. 18, pi. 10; fo. 24, pi. 1; fo. 66, pi. 26. 

• Y.B. 20 Hen. VI (1442) fo. 34, pi. 4. « Pott, p. 171. 

• Y.B. 3 Hen. VI (1424) fo. 36. pi. 33. 

• Y.B. 14 Hen. VI (1436) fo. 18, pi. 68. 

' Select EsBays in Ann^o- American Legal History, III, 270. 
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find, that only those promises were ^atipnable which had been 
given in retu rn for som e recompense r eceived by the promisor, 

or some detnment suffere31)y the promisee^^.-. • 

This is the famous doctrine of /^ong i dgr^fi^ .^ w^^ ^imit 
which no simple contract is valid. HowTTTMictly arose, we do 
Coniidani- not know. The'wnter suggests that it is a com- 
**®* pou nd doctrin e, of which the positive side (recompense 

or benefit to the promisor) is a reflection from the original 
character of the older action of Debt, while the negative side 
(det riment to the promisee) is merely a slight ante-dating of 
the damage which was necessary to support an action of ' Case/ The 
action of Debt , as we have seen, was, originally, an action 
to recover somethin g of the plaintiff's whidi had been bailed, 
to the defendant (guid pro quo). Strictly speaking, the damage to 
the plaintiff shoulH^ave been that which he suffered by breach 
of the defendant's promise ; but it is not difficult to see how this 
requirement could be changed into damage suffered in exchange 
for the promise. Whatever be the explanation, the doctrine y^ t^. 
itself was dearly known by the beginning of the sixteenth oen- 
tXLfy ; for it was made the basis of an elaborate discussion in the 
Dialogues between a Doctor of DivinUy and a StuderU of the Latos 
of England, published in 1523, and attributed to St. Germain. 
The parties are debating the respective merits of the Canon and 
English Laws ; and they come into sharp Qpnflict over the theory 
of the simjde contract. The Doctor wishes to make the enforce- 
ability of a contract depend on the occasion on which it was 
made, and the intention of the promisor.^ This is the old doc- 
trine of oausae, with a new touch of casuistry added. The Stu- 
dent maintains the doctrine of English Law; though, oddly 
enough, he does not, in that place, employ the word 'considera- 
tion.' Ex nudo pacto rum oritur actio, he alleges, with a trium- 
phant quotation from the Institutes; but then he goes on to 
explain, that a ' niide .contract ' is one made without any * rec- 
omcgnGfiL* appointed for it — an explanation which would 
have sounded strange to a Roman lawyer. It is the Doctor 
who uses the word 'consideration' in the chapter; and, with 
him, it obviously means merely 'motive' or 'object,' in which 
sense it is also adopted by the Student in another passage,* 
when he says that the 'consideration' of the Statute of Fines 

1 DialoQUM, II, cap. 25. ■ iKoieviMt, I, cap. 20. 
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. was to ensure the certainty of titles. But the word had become 

^ appropnate to the new doctrine by the 'middle of the sixteenth 

century, and appears in the Reports shortly afterwards.* By 

that time, jj^ w«<i ftflinittpH i:}\ ^t i^e^ co^j^iHftratin^ to siippprt a 

simple promise nu^ h t itself ^g ft prnmisp > ^ and so the pure ly 
executory ^ontrac^ t Ibfm"^** ° TiiiH\^\ft^ — i nstitut io n . After 
that, it was not difficult to clear away the surviving vestiges of 
its origin, and allow it to appear as a substantive and distinct 
institution. In JL52QJI the Court had allowed Assumpsit to be 
brought against executors, in spite of the fact that it was then, 
in form, clearly an acSon of Tort ; but this decision had been 
scoffed at by Fitzherbert.* In 1557,* however, and again in 
1611,* the Court allowed Assumpsit against executors, and thus 
removed a substantial grievance; for, as has been pointed out. 
Debt could not be maintained against them where the deceased 
could have 'waged his law.' jlnally. it was reaQ lyH, in filndr^f 

r?/i^^/ f^fLt ^ftyi^^y PnTifrurt^ f^TCPtrutnjy impnrta in ^'f.si^lf im 

as sumpsit ' : and thus the necessity of s uing in D$bt,* which 
[et in the 'wager of law,' was abolished, practically in all cases. 
This case gave rise to the well-known sub-division of contractual 
actions mty indebitatus assumpsit (where the defendant was really 
liable >part^ from ejqtteas j)romise, e.g. for j'ent )^^and special 
assumpsit, where the promise was the true ^juse. of., action. 
Thus freed entirely from ifs early restrictions, the Action o f 
Assumpsit took its place in the legal ar mA"''Y ^? ^^f t^T'^^^ 
action of contract ; though, as we have seen, it was, historically, 
an action fminHpH nn sl tnrf Thus it became possible, also, 
to classify personal actions into actions of Contract and actions 
of Tort. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the Action of Case 
had exhausted its possibilities when it had given birth to Assump- 
sit; for, though, for a long time, the action founded on Deceit 

1 Jocdyn t. Skellon (1558) Benloe, 57 ; OiU v. Harewoad (1587) 1 Leon. 61. 

* Peake v. Redman (1555) Dyer, 113. The point was diBCuaaed in WiehaU «. John» 
(1599) Cro. Elis. 703. 

» Cleumond v. Vincent, Y.B. 12 Hen. VIII. fo. 11. pi. 3. 

* Y.B. 27 Hen. VIII (1535) fo. 23, pi. 21. 

• Norwood 9. Read, Plowd. 180. 

• PincKon'e Case, 9 Rep. 86b. » (1603) 4 Rep. 92b. 
' This neoessity was not merely due to the absence of an ezpreas promise, but 

also to the old theory that a man who had a 'higher' remedy, might not resort to a 
lower. 
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lingered on only as a special and peculiar remedy for breach 
of warranty/ we soon find a new and highly popular form of 
Case in the variety known as ifover. 

As we have seen, the Action of " l)etinue ha d its drawb acks ; 
for, though it was no longer res tricted t o the case of the bailee^' ^^" 
it was obviously unsuitable when the defendant, though willing 
to give up the chattel, had wilfully or carelessly damaged it, or .;y. 
where he had parted with the possession of it. True, Trespass 
might have come in here, if the original'taking had beeii unlawfull 
but, if the plainti£P had, in fact, parted voluntarily, or, perhaps, 
unconsciously, with his chattel. Trespass, which implies at least 
some degree of violence, was unsuitable. Moreover, TiesD^sQ^ 
itself was risky ; for the unsuccessful party was, at least in theory, 
liable to pay a fine to the King. Again, Detinue suffered from 
the drawback of being open to the antiquated ' wager of law.' 

Accordingly, we are not surprised to find that, before the end 
of the fifteenth century,^ the Court considered that the Action 
of Case might well be held to cover a bailee who 
hlid^ wilfully misused the chattel bailed to him; 
and that, a few years later ,^ the new action was stretched to 
cover a case in which he had sold it. The former case was 
very like Trespass ; the latter, luckily for the defendant, just 
escaped being larceny. By Coke's time,^ the pleaders had 
agreed upon a form which alleged that the plaintiff 'casually 
lost the chattel from his hands and possession, and afterwards 
... it came to the hands and possession of the defendant by 
finding (trover), who nevertheless put and converted it to hb 
own use.' This form anticipated and guarded against two ob- 
jections by the defendant, viz. (i) ' I did not iqjjis it ' (Tres- 
pass), and (ii) ' I have not jjat it ' (Detinue). But, later on, 
these fine distinctions were ignored ; and, in 1627^ Trover was 
allowed as a su b^t Uut ^ f^'' Trespass,^ where the defendant took 
the chattel in the presence of the plaintiff, and, in 167^ Joe 
Detinue,^ where there was a mere demand and refusal. Before 
this^tlme, moreover. Detinue had been held to cover cases in 

1 Stuart 9. WWriru (1778) 1 Doug. 18. 
« Y.B. 18 Edw. IV (1479) fo. 23. pi. 5. 

* (1510) Keil. 160. pi. 2. 
^BrUries, 37d. 40c. 41d. Ac. 
' KvnasUm v. Moore, Cro. Car. 89. 

• 8yke$ v. WaUt, 3 Keb. 382 (3). 
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which there had been no bailment. This was regarded as a 
novelty in 1455;^ but by 1510 Detinue sur trover had taken 
its place as conunon form alongside Detinue sur bailment.^ 
Thus the three forms of action largely overlapped, as alternative 
actions of Tort ; though there were still cases which could only 
be brought under one of them. Their later history may be 
quickly disposed of. In 1833/ the abolition of ' wager of law ' 
caused a revival of Detinue, which was fostered by a judicious 
alternation of the rules of pleading in the action. In 1852, the 
Common Law Procedure Act ^ rendered allegations of bailment 
and finding unnecessary, whilst they had long been * untrav- 
ersable — i.e, undeniable ; and thus the essence of the action of 
Trover, viz. the conversion to the use of the defendant, became 
more clear, and the name conversion is how more common than 
Trover, whilst the action, in spite of some difficulties, tends more 
and more to be regarded as one of Tort. Of course, the necessity 
for choosing a special form of action has long since disappeared. 

Independently of the desire to protect chattels, many .new 
forms of Tort made their appearance during this period, and 
have survived to the present day. Various causes are to be 
assigned for their introduction, among which the most promi- 
nent are : (i) the necessity for abolishing some of the technical 
restrictions of the older writs ; (ii) the absorption of other juris- 
dictions by the King's Courts ; and (iii) the passing of legislation 
intended to meet the exigencies of special occasions. Of these 
in their order. 

The new forms of Tort which came into existence as varieties 
of the action of Case, because the older writs dealing with similar 
BCaUckrat offences were unavailable, were, notably. Malicious 
^n&^coOoa Prosecution and Nuisance. Malicious Prosecution 
was an adaptation of the old Writ of Conspiracy, which was itself 
based on a statute and ordinance of the years 1300 and 1305 
respectively.* These enactments, however, only applied to 
cases where ' two, three, or more persons of malice and covin do 
conspire and devise to indict any person falsely, and afterwards 
he who is so indicted is acquitted.' The old writ was, conse- 
quently, confined to such cases ; and subsequent judicial rulings 

« Y.B. 33 Hen. VI, fo. 26, pi. 12. 

* Liber Inlrationum (ed. 1546) fo. Ixzziv (B). 

* Civil Procedure Act, 1833, b. 13. « 8. 49. 

* 28 Edw. I, Bt. Ill, c. 10 ; 33 Edw. I, st. II. 
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seem to have r estrict ed it still further, to cases of false indict- 
ments for treason. ox idnny, whereby the accused's life was en- 
dangered.^ Obviously, there were n ^ny other^jases in which 
oppression could be used, not merely by a group of persons acting 
together, but even by a single unscrupulous person, through the 
medium of baseless prosecutions. And so^ after the Church 
Courts had tried to acquire jurisdiction in such cases through 
proceedings for defamation,' we find in the King's Courts, by the 
end of the fifteenth century,' an a.ction of CasQ. la the Nature of 
Conspiracy, which apglied against single individuals and on 
falge indictmentsjFor mere misdemeanours. This new form of 
action gradually acquifed"Ih'e name of Malicious Prosecution,^ 
and was further extended to cover the malicious procuring of 
search warrants against the plaintiff.^ It should be observed, 
however, that, uoUkeL-strict. Conspiracy, the gist of the action 
of Malicious Prosecution is damage to the plaintiff, not the 
mere conspiring of the defendants ; though, if a false and mali- 
cious prosecution is brought, dainage to the party prosecuted 
will be pr esum ed. Apparently, though the closely related 
Writ of Champerty (against persons buying shares in lawsuits 
with a view of aiding in carrying them on) retained the form 
given to it by statute,* the Actloa.of JJaiiitenance (against per- 
sons taking part in lawsuits in which they had no interest) 
was also a typical example of Case ; being an enlargement of the 
narrower statutory remedy against royal officials.^ 

Equally dear is the widely popular Action of Nuisance, 
devised to protect immovable rights of all kinds from physical 
« , disturbance. There was an old Assise of Nuisance; 

but this, as a real action, could only be used by and 
against freeholders, while the action of Qhse framed upon the 
analogy of it was open to all persons having an interest in posses- 

> Skinner «. OunUm (1669) 1 Wms. Saund. 228. 
*1 Edw. in (1327) o. 11. 

* Y.B. 11 Hen. VII (1496) fo. 25 pi. 7. 

* The tnuuition appears clearly in the leading eaee of SanU «. BcberU (1698) 
lSalk.13. 

* Windham v. Clere (1589) Cro. Elis. 130. 

* 33 Edw. I (1305) at. Ill, cap. 2. Champerty had been made a criminal oflFence 
liy 3 Edw. I (1275). c. 25; 13 Edw. I, at. I (1285) o. 49; 28 Edw. I, at. Ill (1300) 
c. 11. 

' 33 Edw. I (1305), oc. 28, 33. (The latter statute also made Maintenance a 
criminal offence.) The form of the writ is not, apparently, given in Fitsherbert's 
Naiura Brtnutn. 
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sion, against all persons causing a physical injury to their land. 
A curious and not altogether commendable survival of the 
right of self-help marks the transition. Under the old Assise 
of Nuisance, and the stiU older Writ of Qtuxl Permittat, the 
successful plaintiff was entitled to have the nuisance ' abated/ 
or taken away by the sheriff and the power of the county.^ 
The judgment in the action of Case in the Nature of Nuisance 
was merdy for damages ; but the complainant was, apparently, 
permitted to abate the nuisance himself, and the right survives 
to the present day, though the exercise of it has been largely 
superseded by the issue of mandatory injunctions.^ 

The second group of new torts produced in this period was 
that which sprang from the absorption by the King's Courts of 
other jurisdictions. Of this group by far the best example is 
DeFamalibh." 

As is well known, Defamation is of two kinds, viz. libel (where 
the defamatory publication is printed or written, or is contained 
Daftmatioii '^^ pictures or other permanenFTecord), and slander, 
where the defamation is by spoken words only. 
There are many legal differences between the two. . For instance, 
libel may be punished both criminally and civilly; and, even 
in the civil action, no special damage need be alleged, while, in 
the criminal proceedings, it need not always be proved that the 
defamatory matter was published to a third person. On the 
other hand, slander, except in certain cases, is not actionable 
unless special damage is shown; and it is never punishable 
criminally. Moreover, the period for bringing an action of 
Slander, where the words are ' actionable per se/ is limited to two 
years after the commission of the offence ; while libel and ordinary 
slander can be pursued, even civilly, at any time within six 
years after the commission of the offence, or, in the case of slander, 
after the occurrence of the damage. 

It is natural to surmise, that such differences of character 
proceed from differences of historical origin ; and we find, as a 
fact, that slander and libel, as legal offences, have had different 
sources. 

It seems clear that cases of oral slander were, in early times, 

> Blaokstone, Comm. Ill, 222. The forma of the AsBifle and the Quod Permittat 
are given in Fitiherbert, op. cU„ 183, K; 124 H. See remarks of Cresswell, J., 
in BaUiBhiU v. Reed (1866) 18 C.B., at p. 715. 

*Lane v. Capaey [1891J 3 Ch. 411. 
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matter for the local moots. In the records of feudal courts 
^^ ^ ^ recently publislied by the Selden Society/ we find 
precedents and forms in slander going back to the 
thirteenth century ; and it can hardly be doubted that this branch 
of feudal jurisdiction resulted from the absorption of the popular 
authority of the leet court of the Hundred. In the cases given 
in the publications referred to, the charges of slander are fre- 
quently supplementary to charges of trespass and other offences 
against good order ; ' but there seems little reason to doubt that 
slander alone, at any rate if damage followed, was a generally 
recognized cause of action,' though, probably, in such matters, 
each court had its own rules. 

Vfiih the decay of the feudal courts, previously referred to/ 
the ]UQg^y£tion in slander appears to have piisse4^ ^ot at first 
to the IQng's Courts, but to the Courts of the Churdh. A clause 
of the statute of 1315, ' commonly known as ArtieuU Cleri, 
fully recognizes the authority of the bishop in 4a£amation ; and 
we find the King's . Bench, in the year . 1408,' declaring that 
actions for slander are matter for the spiritual tribunals. It is 
not un^Lgfter the crucial years of the Reformation, viz. in the 
year /(^B/Ihat we find an action of dan^erjccsprted.ia Jtha 
Eong V Courts ; ^ and, as is well known, the jurisdiction of 
the ecckeslastical tribunals in defamation lingered on, though 
with diminished vigour, until 1855.* From the middle of the 
sixteenth century, however, it is dear that the actipu of .Case for 
spokm words becomes increasingly frequent in the King's 
Courts ; and, in the year 1647, a special text-book on the subject 
was published by John March, the reporter, and attained con* 
siderable favour. Before the end of our present period, the | ^- 
action of Slander had virtually assumed its modem form. In ' 
this example, as elsewhere, it may well be, that the action 
of Case was framed on an older model ; and we think, naturally, 

^SeUd PUoB in Manorial . . . CourU (MaiUaod) 8.a VoL 2; The Cowi 
Baron (MaHUmd and Baildon), 6J3. VoL 4. The fonnar yolume ii a leoord of 
actual oasM ; the latter a ooUeetion of ooort fonns. 

* Court Baron, 28, 30, Ac. (The langoaco is picturesque.) 

• Ibid,, 40, 48 ; Manorial Courts, 19, 36, 82, Ac. « Ante, pp. 71-78. 

• 9 Edw. n. St. I, o. 4. • Y.B. 12 Hen. Vn, fo. 22. pi. 2. 
^ Anon, Dyer, 19a. 

* There was, however, a diQKMition eariier to check excess of ecclesiastical 
Jurisdiction, e^. where the Church courts entertained actions for defamation against 
p te f e iMeis of indictments (1 Edw. Ill (1327) c. 11). 

' Eodesitfstical Courts Acts (18 A19 ^lo. c. 41). 
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in this connection, of the statutory offence of Scandalum Magna- 
turn, which appears in the Statute Book on several occasions, 
from 1275 to 1558.^ But, if we look at these statutes, we 
shall find that they are of a purd^criminal character ; and it 
is not easy to see how any writ of Case oouIH Ve framed upon 
them. 

Ygry ijffftrftnt ly^g thft histnry nf |jhftL Probably, in the days 
before the invention of printing, there were not many oppor- 
^^ tunities of committing this offence; though there 

seems little reason to doubt that the ecclesiastical 
courts, even then, entertuned suits for written defamation. 
But the appearance of the printingjiiess, as has been pointed out 
in another connection, brougEt^e subject into prominence; 
and the Court of ^ter^Chg^ber, though it declined ^ttr-trouble 
itself about slander,' soon became an act ive centre of crimin al 
jNTosecutions for libel. Apparently, however, the jurisdiction 
of the Star Chamber did not exclude the more open jurisdiction 
of the King's Bench ; for, in tEe~well-known Case of Scandalous 
Libels,^ whicE^me before the former tribunal in the year 1605, 
it was resolved, that ^a libeller shall be punished either by 
indictment at the common law, or by bill, if he deny it, or^r^ 
imuJi on his confession, in the Star Chamber.' The strongly 
criminal character of the proceedings in lib^ at that time is 
also emphasized by the ruling, that the truth of the libel is 
no justification for its issue; while a slightly later case in the 
Star Chamber^ added the well-known distinction between 
criimnal and civil Ubel^ viz. that the former may be committed 
without publication to a third party. 

It appears, however, that the Star Chamber itself, at any 
rate in its later years, adopted the practice of awarding damages 
to the party injured by a libel, as well as punishment for the 
criminaJi offence ; ^ and this practice naturally led to the growth 
of the idea that libel might be treated also as a civil offence. 
References to a possible action of Case for libel appear in the 

13 Edw. 1 (1275) c. 34; 2 Ric. n, at. I (1378) o. 5; 12 Rio. II (1388) c. 11 ; 
1 ft 2 Ph. A M. (1654) 0. 3; 1 Elis. (1558) c. 6. 

* Sdeet CoMt . . . in ihe 8iar Chamber (SS. vol. 16) 28^45. 

* 5 Rep. 124b. 

* BdwardeM «. WooUon (1607) reported in Hawwde's Catea in th$ Star Chambn-^ 
ed. by BaOdon, and privately printed* 343-844. 

^Bdwardet «. WooUm, ubi tup,; and Lakt*9 Com (1619), reported in Caigndar 
€if SiaU Pajmn (Dom.) Ill, 19, 21. 
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Reports from the beginning of the seventeenth century;^ and, 
on the abolition of the Court of Star Chamber by the Long 
Parliament in 1641, civil actions for libej bepn, though far 
more slowly than nught Lave been expected, to be reported.^ A 
marked "^p^^fjl nf *^^ ^"'"Jna.l f^rigii of libel is to be found 
in the rule that, to succeed, even in a civil^action, no^actual 
damage need be proved ; though the action is, historically, one 

of Case.' )7^i-/(> ( J 

Finally, more than one new tort was created by express statute 
statatKj during the period at present under review. Of these, 
^*^ some were of little permanent importance; such as 

the offences created by the statute of 1400,' which gave a defend- 
ant wron gfully s ued^ in the Admiralty Court an action against 
his adversary, and another of the year 1531,^ which gave a 
similar remedy to a person aggrieved by the irregularity of an 
ecclesi astic al officiaL But the offences created by the series of 
Labour statutes and ordinances ^ which followed on the occurrence 
of the Black Death and the Peasants' Revolt, have left a i>er- 
manent mark on our law. It was part of the policy of that code 
to compeTair persons under a certain rank to serve any one who 
was willing to employ them, at the statutpcy rate of wages; 
and severe penalties were imposed upon a servant who refused 
to serve or departed from his service. Naturally, the Courts 
regarded any attempt to seduce a servant from his employment 
as violating the spirit of the Acts ; and, accordingly, the action 
of Case for the sedj;Lctioa or haxbourinf of a servant made its 
way Into the books. The form of the writ is given by Fitz- 
herbert,* who expressly bases it on the stfttute of 1349, and says 
that it lies against both enticer and servant. By a well-meaning, 
but rather clumsy analogy, this action was, later on, extended to 
cover the case of debauching a woman ; but the many anomalies 
of that form of action show how ill-fitted is the machinery to 
achieve its object. The Statutes of Labpurers, and their amend- 
ment in the reign of Elizabeth, ultimately gave birth to another 
important branch of the Law of Tort, viz. the actions for ^rocur- 



^ Barrow 9. LewdLin (1010) Hob. 62; Lake •. JJotton (1618) ibid,, 252; HiekB' 
Cam (1619) ibid., 215. 

* One of the eailieet if Lake •. Kino (166^ 1 Wms. Saand. 131, b, on Parlia- 
mentaiy privilege. 

•2 Hen. IV, o. 11. «23 Hen. VIII, c. 9, 8. 8. 

* 23 Edw. in (1349) : 25 Edw. m. si. II (1351) ; 34 Edw. m (1360) oo. 9-11. 

* Naiura Brerinnu 167-16& 
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ing breach of c ontrac t, and ciyU^cgsugdnicy. But this develop- 
ment belongs to a later period. It is not difficult to see how a 
sqcial_jU2heaval such as that of the late fourteenth century, 
which virtually abolished serfdom and profoundly affected the 
policy of the State, would naturally be reflecte d in a legatjysteDou 
which was, above all things, a nurror of the ideas of the ruling 
classes. 



CHAPTER XI 

CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 

THERE is not much to be said about the si{bstmtive 
of Crime in this period. The Law of Treas QXLJyas codi- 
fied in the year 1352 b y the great Statute of Treasons,* 
which is stiU the foundation of the law on the subject; for, 
though a good many new treasons were introduced in the reign 
of Henry VIII, they were, together with most of the new felonies 
cheated by the Reformation statutes, swept away on the accession 
of his son.' The progress of the nation in wealth and refinement, 
however, naturally brought with it an increase in the number of 
crimes, as the old definition of offences became inadequate-, 
crfm Among the n ew cri flxes may be mentioned that of 
maiming by cutting out the eyes or tongue, made a 
felony by a statute of 1403,' the unauthorized multiplication of 
gold and silver, by the same statute,^ the recognition of embezzle- 
ment and obtwiing goods by false pretences as but variations 
of the ancient crime of theft,^ unnatural offences,' forgery,^ 
and bigamy (in the modem sense).' Y^ ^chcraf t with evil 
intent was made felon^by statute in 1541 ; 'and this statutory 
recognition of one of the very oldest of social offences looks some- 
what reactionary. It may well be, however, that a regular prose-^ 
cution before the Sing's judges rescued many a wretched outcast 
from the terrors of Lynch law. 
The really important changes in criminal justice during this 

> 26 Edw. Ill, Bt. V, 0. 2. 

• 1 Edw. VI (1647) 0. 12, s. 2. (It must be admitted, however, tibat even thie 
fltatote, in its later sections, introduced or continued one or two newf ancied treasons, 
and was followed by the 23 Elis. (1681) o. 1.) 

• 6 Hen. rV, oc 4, 6. * Ibid. 

• 21 Hen. VIH (1629) c 7 ; 33 Hen. VIII (1641) o. 1. But obtaining goods 
hy false pretences was not made fdony ; and embesslement was not felonious unless 
it amounted to forty shillmgw. 

• 26 Hen. VIII (1633) c. 3. 

' 6 Elis. (1662) c 14, s. 8 (felony on second offence ; but no corruption of blood). 

• IJao. I (1604) c. 11. 

•33 Hen. VHI, o. 8; succeeded by 6 Elis. (1662) o. 16; IJae. I (1608) e. 12. 
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period are, however, not the new crimes introduced by statute, 
but the alterations in daasificatipn^ja nd procedure brought 
about by thegrowth in importance of the Jurisdicbon of the 
Justices of the Peace, and the vir tual abolitions of 'appeab' 
and r\mou\ jjri vilege s. 

All students of English Constitutional History will be aware, 

that, after a tentative introduction as 'Conservators' at the 

end of the thirteenth century, the lustices of the Peace were 

definitely accepted and organized as part of the n or« 

tt?pSif TTpi.1 f^oh^m^ nf gnvpn^pi.pt \p ttiP fnurt^r^^h The great 

statute of 1360 ^ recognizes that dual charac ter of the 

Jua^cesi-offi^with which we are now familiar — the magisterial 

^ and the judicial. The Justices are to have power to * restrain ' 

. offenders, rioters, and other barrators ; they are to make enquiries 
and arrest and imprison all suspicious persons; these, and the 

^ . numerous duties imposed upon them by the Statutes of Labour- 
^ ers, previously alluded to, belong to them as magistrate s or 

; keepers of the peace. But, in their ju dicial cap acity, they 
may ' hear and determine at the Ki^'s suit all manner of f donie s 
and trespasses done in the same county/ A slightly earlier 
statute' had already established the General or Quarter Sessio ns 
of the Justices as a regularjnstitution. A statute of 1483 ' con- 
ferred upon the Justices theTmportant power of gating bail ; 
and, though this power was somewhat restrictedby a later 
statute,^ yet the last Act, and its amendment ^ in the following 
year, by directing the Justices to examine the accused and 
transmit the information of his accusers to the next gaol-delivery, 
really regularized and strengthened the magisterial side of the 
Justices' powers.' ^~Twol>ooks dealing with the jurisdiction of the 
Justices of the Peace were published in this period, and point 
to a growth of interest in the subject. These are UOffice et 
Avcthoriie de Justices is Peace, a posthumous work attributed 
to Sir Anthony Fltzherbert, and published with ' enlargements ' 
by Crompton in 1583,* and Eirenarcha, or the Office of the Justices 
o/ the Peace, by Y(^lliam Lambard, published in 1619 ; and they 
are of great value for a study of criminal procedure during this 
period. 

> 34 Edw. ni, 0. 1. * 26 Edw. UI, rt. II (1361) o. 7. * 1 Ric. UI. o. 3. 

« 1 ft 2 1%. ft M. (1664) 0. 13. • 2 ft 3 Ph. ft M. (1655) o. 10. 

* There ia said to be an eailier edition extant; but the author has not seen a 
copy of it. 
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The first thing that we note from them is, that an i mportant 
di stincti on is growing up between those grimes which are punish- 
~ able with death, forfeiture of goods and lands, and 

corruption of blood, and a newer class of offences, 
mostly statutory, for which are prescribed merely fine 
and imprisonment. It is possible, by a reference to the valuable 
collection of indictments given as a supplement to Fitzherbert's 
book, to form a tolerably accurate idea of how this classification 
stood when his work was published, i.e. it must be remembered, 
not in the author's lifetime, but in 1583.^ According to these 
forms, the dassification of crimes in the last quarter of the six- 
teenth century would be somewhat as follows : — 



TbBASONS AMD FeLONISS 

High Treason 

Rebellion 

Ck>unterf6ithifl^ Letters Patent 

False Coining 

Clipping of gold ooin 

Murder 

Homioidct 

Arson 

Burglary 

Lvoeny above 12 penoe 

Pane-cutting 

Rape 

Unnatural Crime 

Conniying at escape of felon 

Witchcraft resulting in death 

Maiming 

Suicide 



Tbespassbs ('Misdembanobs') 



*proditorie' 

*felonioe et 
pioditorie! 



'felonice! 



Breach of safe conduct 

Extortion 

Forcible entry 

Riot 

Assaults of various kinds 

BrawUnff in certain places 

Unlawful hunting 

Not following hue and cry 

Barratry (i.e. stirring up of 

strife) 
Nuisance 

Forgery (? Ist offence) 
Religious offences 
Scandalum Magnatum 
Shooting in prohibited places 
Stealing heiresses 
Perjury 
Rescue 
Maintenance 
Embracery 
Offences against Statute of 

liveries 
Conspiracy 



It will be seen at once, by a glance at the above lists, that 
there had been very little disposition to extend the class of 
capital offences, or felonies, since the days of the Assise of 
Northampton ; ' only three or four really new felonies had been 
added, for the statutory felony of cutting out eyes or tongue, for 
which the form of indictment is given, is really only a statutory 
definition of the old offence of ' mayhem,' (which was certainly 

> This is quite dear from the dates used in the foims, 9,g, 'anno regni Reg. 
Elis. XV,* in the indictment for fordble entry (fo. 183b). 
>iiiite.p.41. 
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felonious, because an ' appeal ' lay for it), while suicide is, of 
course, only a variety of homicide. The minor offences, usually 
described in the statutes of the period as 'trespasses,' but just 
beginning to be known also as ' misdemeanors,' ^ were nearly all 
statutory ; though, again, failure to follow the ' hue and cry ' is 
a very ancient offence, which was merely defined and strengthened 
by statute. 

But another point should not escape attention. 
pffences above enumerated were ind iptabley t.e > could ja 
« ^i *- prosecuted by acc usatio n _pf the grand imy ana 
cohvicu ^ QY thft pgtty ]uxy,. Dunng this penod, 
the widest inCiipretation was evidently put upon the section of 
the statute of 1360,^ which empowered the Justices of the Peace 
to hear and determine felonies; and, if we may judge by the 
attitude of Fitzherbert's editor, there was no limit to the exercise 
of this jurisdiction. Apparently the ipost serious felonigp even 
High Treason itself,* could be tried at (garter Sessi^s, no less 
than before the itinerant Justices of the Benches. Itmust not 
be supposed, however, that the authority of the Justice of the 
Peace was confined to his work in sessions. At the dose of the 
second Book of Lambard's Eirenarcha will be found a formidable 
list of things * which one Justice of the Peace may doe ou t of 
the Sessions' ; and from this we learn that, not merely what we 
should consider strictly magisterial acts, such as taking sureties 
for good behaviour, arresting and committing to prison, and 
searching for stolen goods, but .acts of at least a quasi-judicial 
character, could be performed by the Justice in the privacy of 
his own hall. Thus, he could decide controversies between 
masters and servants,^ hear and determine offences against the 
Ordinance relating to Tile-Making,' punish offences against the 
Assize of Fuel,* hear disputes under the Statute of Watermen,^ 
examine for breaches of the statute against iUegal shooting,^ 
and try and punish hedge-breakers and robbers of orchards and 

> There is a title of ' Misdemeftnon ' in the index to Fitshefbert's book, or, rather 
the edition of Crompton. But the reference to the test cannot be traced. 
s34Edw. ni.o. 1 (7). 

s Lambard, Bk. II. cap. 7 (p. 226) seema to be a little doubtful on thia point. 
«Lambard, 190. (The authority was the Statute of Labourers.) 
•Ibid., 193-194. (The Ordinance is 17 Edw. IV. (1477) c. 4). 
•Ibid,, 196-197 (7 Edw. VI (1663) c. 7). 
*/6m2.. 203 (2 ft 3 Ph. ft M. (1666) c. 16). 
*/6m2., 296 (33 Hen. VIII. (1641) c. 6). 
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gardens.^ Other powers were expressly conferred on two or 
more Justices, to be exercised out of sessions; notably under v,vi^ ' ^ 
the Riot Act of 1411,* and the Elizabethan Poor Law.* It j ^^ \ 
will be noted, that all these powers are s tatuto ry ; be<^uaa the vvt, ^ '"" r 
Justices themselves are st^utpix-officwls* having no tradition^ 
or ^common Taw* p9wers.^ But it is hardly going too far to 
Suggest that, in many cases, these statutory offences were really 
mere recognitiona- of ancient communal minings, which, in the 
eariiest times, would have been the subject of fine or other 
punishment in the Hundred Court, and, somewhat later, in the 
Leet sessions of the High Constable. Just in the same way as 
the new Justices had succeeded to the position of the sheriff as 
apprehender and custodian of persons charged with serious 
offences, so they had succeeded to the jurisdiction of the decaying 
popular moots in the punishment of petty offences. 

Before leaving them, a passing reference must be made to a 
General question which has later become of importance. Was 
Toii^iin^ ^® modem distinction between Quarter (or Gen- 
eral) and Petty Sessions recognized in the period 
under review? 

It is easy to make a mistake on this point. The modem 
lawyer thinks of Quarter Sessions as a Court by which more 
serious offences are tried, and as a court of appeal from Petty 
Sessions, which decides, in a * summary * manner (t.e. without a 
jury) on accusations of petty offences. But we have seen that> 
in the sixteenth century, pettjr^ffe^ces were, to a large extent, 
tried and disposed. q{ 'out. of sessions'; and this practice con- 
tinued, to the great discredit of 'Justices' justice,' until the 
pas^ng of Sir John Jervis' Acts, in the nineteenth century. 
So there appears to be no room for any sessions but Quarter or 
General Sessions. 

Nevertheless, it is quite clear that Lambard, at least, if not 
Fitzherbert, was familiar with 'special' as distinct from 'general' 
sessions. He tells us,^ that they are holden 'at other times, 
when it shall please the Justices themselves, ... to appoint 
them,' and, usually, only for special business, such as the delivery 
of gaols in populous towns. It appears to have been a moot 
point between Fitzherbert and Lambard whether at 'special' 

> Lambaid, 303 (43 Elii. (1601) c. 7). *39 Elis. (1607) o. 3, i. 3. 

s 13 Hen. IV, c. 7. « Book IV, cap. 20. 
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session the Justices were at liberty to ' give in charge ' all the 
statutes alluded to in their Commission; and the matter was 
complicated, for a particular reason. Just after Fitzherbert's 
death in 1538, a statute had been passed ^ for the institution of 
what were known as ^ six weeks' sessions/ being, in fact, very 
much like the modem Petty Sessions, for the trial of minor 
offences in limited divisions of the county. But this statute, 
having been found oppressive, had been repealed in 1545;^ 
and the business of 'the six weeks' sessions' had, thereupon, 
reverted to the Justices out of sessions. It was possible, there- 
fore, to argue, that ' special sessions ' were an attempt to revive 
an abolished institution, and therefore invalid. 

Finally, on the subject of Justices, it may be remarked, that, 
speaking generally, the Commission of the Peace, of which a 
Borougii specimen appears in Fitzherbert,' is a commission 
josticM f Qy ^g county ; but that Commissions of the Peace 
for boroughs were, evidently, not unknown in the sixteenth 
century.^ During the Commonwealth period, indeed, some of the 
boroughs developed an elected magistracy; but this practice, 
except as regards the Mayor (who was not, necessarily, a Justice 
of the Peace) was put down with a strong hand after the Res- 
toration. Save for these exceptions, however, it has been statute 
law since 1535,* that the appointment of Justices of the Peace, 
even in counties palatine, is an exclusive right of the royal prerog- 
ative. 

Next in importance, in changing the character of criminal 
procedure in tliis period, to the appearance of the peace juris- 
diction, was the practical disappearance of the ancient procedure 
byway of appeal of felony. The nature of this procedure has been 
discussed at an earlier stage ; and we have seen how, by means 
of the new jury-system, the King's judges had succeeded in re- 
stricting the use of it.^ 

Nevertheless, it is clear that, at the commencement of our 
present period, the appeal of felony was regarded, if not with 
favour, at least with toleration, by the State. For 
the Statute of Gloucester^ abolished the necessity 
for 'fresh suit' in conducting an appeal; and enacted 



AppMk 



> 33 Hen. VIII (1541) o. 10. 

« Ibid, fo. 77a. 

• 27 Hen. VIII, o. 24. a. 2. 



• 37 Hen. VIII, c. 7. ^Op,eiL ff. 1, 2. 

* ilnto, pp. 51, 52. 
^ 6 Edw. I (1278) c. 9. 
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th^ an appeal brought within a year and a day of the 
coimiussion of the alleged offence should not abate for 
delay. \But the tide quickly turned. The Statute of West- 
minster H^ provides for the punishment of persons bringing 
unsuccessful appeals. The Statute of Appeals of 1300 ^ allows 
any person appealed by an ^approver' (i.e. an accomplice 
turning King's evidence) to put himself upon his country, i.e. 
claim to be tried by a jury. A statute of 1399 ^ forbade the 
hearing of appeals in Parliament — a rule which practically 
put a stop to appeals of treason. But the two steps which did 
most towards abolishing appeals were taken in the years 1486 
and 1529 respectively, and were both of an indirect n^^ture. 

Nothing is more characteristic of the sacredness with which 
the ancient right of revenge was regarded, even so late as the 
fourteenth century, than the rule which grew up as the result of 
the clause of the Statute of Gloucester, above alluded to. We 
have seen^ that, when indictments were first introduced by the 
Assises of the twelfth century, there was considerable doubt as 
to the respective priorities of the Crown and the persons en- 
titled to prosecute an offence by way of appeal. The Statute of 
Gloucester, which, as just stated, gave the appellor a year and a 
df^from the conunission of the offence in which to bring his 
appeal, seems to have been taken as creating a ^ close time ' in the 
appellor's favour. During that time,~ accordingly, the public 
prosecution was suspended; with, probably, the result that, 
in many cases, the offender made good his escape entirely. 
This rule was, however, abolished by statute in 1486, so far as 
appeals of murder were concerned.^ 

Again, one of the drawbacks to a prosecution by indict- 
ment, from the injured person's point of view, was that, a con- 
victed felon's chattels being forfeited to the Crown, no restitu- 
tion of stolen property could be claimed by the prosecutor. 
Naturally in such circumstances, a prosecutor who was a powerful 
man of his hands preferred an appeal of larceny. But, in the 
year 1529,* it was enacted that whenever a person was convicted 
of felonious robbery or larceny, *by reason of evidence given 
by the party so robbed, or owner,' the latter should be entitled to 
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1 13 Edw. I, 8t. I (12S6) o. 12. 

• 28 Edw. I. 

«1 Hen. IV, c. 14 (4). 



« AnU, pp. 42, 43. 

• 3 Hen. VII (1486) c. 1 (14). 
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' a wriLfiLcestitution of his goods, ' in like manner as though any 
such felon or Telons were attained at the suit of the party in 
appeal ' ; thus removing one of the chief inducements to bring 
an appeal of robbery or larceny. This provision had a substan- 
^j tial effect on the civil as well as the criminal law ; for it overrode 
the rule that purchase in market overt by a bond fide purchaser 
conferred a v&Iid title, and the exception pre visuls 'to the present 
day.' ''It is not to be supposed, that even these changes in the law 
caused the immediate and total disappearance of the appeal of 
felony; and it is quite worthy of notice that the Appendix to 
Fitzherbert's work on the Justice of the Peace, published in 
1583, contains a full set of forms of 'appeals,' and there are 
several references to ' appeals ' in Dyer's reports. On the other 
hand, it is equally fair to point out, that the later Lambard, who 
wrote at the beginning of the seventeenth century, though 
he closely follows Fitzherbert's order, does not think it 
necessary to give forms of appeals. He gives, however, the 
form of the Writ of Restitution.^ As is well known, the ap- 
peal of murder was revived, with dramatic effect, in Thorn- 
ton's Case^ in 1819 ; but the total abolition of appeals im- 
mediately followed.* 

Finally, criminal procedure was rendered greatly more^ffective 
in this period t)y the severe r estrictio ns placed upon the absurd 
Benefit el privileges known as ' benefit of clergy ' and ' sanctu- 
^^^^ ary.' As we have said,^ the* former arose out of 

the struggle between State and Church in the twelfth century, 
on the subject of 'criminous clerks' — Le. jurisdiction to try 
clerks accused of crime. The compromise arrived at in the 
Constitutions of Clarendon^ was not kept, mainly owing to the 
indignation felt for the murder of Becket; and it was well 
understood, that the handing back of the accused to the clerical 
tribunal on the plea of privilege, was a mere formality precedent 
to his liberation. Moreover, in the twelfth century, the line 
between cleric and lay was very vaguely drawn, owing to 
the existence of a number of ' minor orders ' ; while the 
rough and ready test adopted by the royal judges enabled 
practically any man who could get up the small quantity of 
Latin necessary to enable him to repeat a well-known verse of 

^ Processes^ ad /In, ' AnUt p. 74. 

* 519 Geo. lU, o. 46, 8. 1. «Cap.' Ill 8.C. 138. 
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Scripture, to escape a conviction by ' pleading his clergy.' ^ The 
only merit of the privilege was, that it served as a iQitigatigp 
of a rather .savage criminal law. But, even in this respect, it 
was defective; for no woman could be a cleric, and, therefore, 
no woman could plead benefit of clergy. 

The privilege was one of the first attacked by the Reforma- 
tion^t^tutes. In 1531,^ all persons belowtEerank of subdeacon 
were excluded from the benefit of it in the case of the more serious 
felonies ; and even those who were admitted to it were to be kept 
in prison by the Ordinary, or made to find sureties for good 
behaviour. The exclusion was extended to persons in higher 
or genuine holy orders in 1536.' Forty years later, a still more 
stringent statute was passed.^ Where the privilege was allowed, 
the layman pleading it was to be branded in the hand ; and, in- 
stead of being delivered over to the Ordinary, to undergo imagi- 
nary purgation, he was to be at the disposal of the Justices, who 
might either set him free at once, or imprison him for any period 
not exceeding a year, while no one was to be allowed to plead his 
clergy a second time. But the most effective reduction of the 
privilege resulted from the practice, which began in the six- 
teenth century, of enacting that certain offences should be * with- 
out benefit of clergy * ; and, as new crimes were thus created, 
and older ones passed through the sieve of legislation,' the privi- 
lege became of less and less value. In 1706, the farce of applying 
the reading test was abolished ; * but in 1827 the privily itself 
was entir ely swept away .^ 

The privilege of sanctuary was, originally, a notable achieve- 
ment in the crusade waged by the Church in the Dark Ages 
against violence and disorder. Whilst unable, as has 
been before pointed out,^ wholly to repress the waging 
of the blood-feud, the Church did succeed in establishing the 
doctrine, that the feud should be suspended during certain seasons.- 
and in certain places. The former restriction is the origin of 
the legal holidays (i.e. 'holy days') and vacations, when no 
legal process was possible. The latter gave rise to the privilege 



> The meohanioal way in which the privilege was ezeroieed may be guessed at by 
the fact, that the copy of the Gospeb kept in Court for the purpose of administering 
the test was offidaUy known as *The Clergy.' (Somers Tracts, VI. 235.) 

> 23 Hen. VIII, o. 1. * 28 Hen. VIII. o. 1. « 18 Elia. (1676) o. 7. 

> B4f. 1 Edw. VI (1547) c. 12. s. 10 ; 5 and 6 Edw. VI (1552) o. 10 ; 8 Elis . (1565) 
e. 4 : 18 Elis. (1576) o. 7, s. 1 ; 39 Elis. (1597) c. 9. 

• 5 Anne, e. 6, a. 4. '748 Geo. IV. c. 28, s. 6. * AnU, p. 8. 
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of sanctuary, which we are now discussing. If the accused 
could succeed in reaching some place which was sheltered by 
the protection of the Church, before the avenger of blood caught 
him, he could, practically, evade the challenge to battle; for 
the thunders of the Church would have blasted the daring ^ ap- 
pellor ' who had ventured to drag the fugitive from the sacred 
precincts. But the privilege was confined, strictly, to the local- 
ity ; and worked a suspcmn^, only, not an extinction ^f the feu d. 

The situation was, however, at that, intolerable to both 
parties. The fugitive was, virtually, condemned to perpetual 
imprisonment ; ^ for, the moment he left the place of sanctuary, 
he could be attacked. The accuser was, virtually, condemned 
to perpetual watching outside the sacred spot; unless he was 
prepared to allow his adversary to escape. No doubt, advan- 
tage was often taken of the delay to arrange some kind of a 
compromise between the parties, i.e. generally, the payment of 
the blood-fine or * wergild.' But, as has been explained in an 
earlier qhapter,' there seems to have been no power, at any rate 
in the earliest days, to compel the acceptance of ' wer ' or ' wite.' 

Apparently, however, a way had been found out of the diffi- 
culty, before the close of the Middle Ages, in the practice of 
'abjuring the realm,' which we find fully recognized in the 
Assises bTCIarendon and Northampton.' The accused, in the 
presence of the coroner, took the oath of abjuration, became, in 
fact, an outlaw, and was thto given a safe-conduct, under shelter 
of which he was passed from constable to constable to the sea, 
where he took ship for a foreign clime, and was seen no more 
in his native land. 

Perhaps the most remarkable fact in the history of ^ sanctuary ' 
is that, as the evidence abundantly shows, it was incorporated, 
apparently without question, into that new royal criminal pm- 
cedure by indictment which, as we have seen,^ was introduced 
in the twelfth ceoiury. It was quite natural, according to 
our ideas, that the wild justice of revenge should be curbed by 
some such restriction as that afforded by the privilege of sanctu- 
ary ; but it is somewhat startling to find what we should consider 



> The inoonveniences attendant on this state of Aifaira are detailed, with more 
direetnees than elegance, in the ArHeuU Cleri of 1316. 

* AnUt pt>. 8, 9. 

* Clarendon, cap. 14; Northampton, cap. 1 (S.C. 146, 161). 

* Ante, pp. 40, 41. 
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to be the passionless justice of the State subjected to a similar 
control. Perhaps the impartiality of the State was not so com- 
plete as in modern times ; perhaps the idea (which^ we have traced 
in other quarters)/ that the King ought not to have any unfair 
advantage over the private prosecutor, was responsible for 
the incorporation of the privilege into true criminal law. At any 
rate, the adoption is beyond question ; for we find the Articvli 
Cleri of J^IS,^ not merely providing remedies for some of the 
minor defects of the situation, but exemptLD^jdezics altogether 
from4Ji6 necessity of abjuring the. realni After taking sanctuary.' 

It was not, apparently, until the sixteenth century, that the 
mischief jot- the p rivi lege began to be realTzedT^and, even then, 
the first thought of the reformers seems to have been in a direction 
which to us appears quaint enough. The advisers of Henry 
VIII seem to have regretted the loss to the kingdom, by the 
process of abjuration, of so many active spirits, who, though 
not exactly modelled after a Sunday school pattern, had in them, 
doubtless, the making of * expert mariners,' and ' very able and 
apt men for the wars.' ^ Accordingly, the person who has fled 
to sanctuary, was not, after taking the oath of abjuration, 
to avoid the realm, but to remain a perpetual prisoner under the 
control of the authorities of his chosen sanctuary, whence he 
could, doubtless, be released by the royal oflicers anxious to secure 
recruits for army and navy. He was not, however, allowed to 
disport himself in his former lawless manner ; for the conmiission 
of felony after abjuration was to involve loss of the privilege of 
sanctuary. 

But, a few years later, probably under the double influence 
of the decay of appeals and the feeling against Church privileges, 
we find a stringent statute' on the subject, which, whilst not 
reversing entirely the policy of 1530, in effect renders it of less 
importance. A large number of sanctuaries are abolished; and, 
in fact, only paiish, cathedral, and collegiate churches, together 
with eight other specially favoured places, are to retain what 
was, doubtless, a very lucrative privilege. Moreover, persons 
conmiitting murder, rape, burglary, highway robbery, house- 

1 Ante, p. 155. * 9 Edw. II. st. I, ce. 12. 15. 

* This proviaion (e. 15) deariy demonstrates tliat the oompromise of the Constitu- 
tions of Clarendon, on the subject of criminous derks, had broken down. Clerical 
immunity from lay jurisdiction is openly admitted by the statute. 

4 22 Hen. VUI (1530) o. 14. •32 Hen. VIU (1540) o. 12. 
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breaking, or arson, are excluded entirely from privilege of sanctu- 
ary; and the number of fugitives which may be sheltered in 
any one sanctuary is restricted to twenty. All this legislation 
was repealed by a statute of James I, passed in the year 1604/ 
which is noteworthy as an early example of what would now be 
called a * Statute Law Revision Act.' But, whatever may have 
been the object of this apparently retrograde step, it was of no 
/ great importance ; for, in a statute of the year 1623,^ the privilege 
oLaaa e t uar)' was entipely. abolisheJ. " 

U Jao. I, 0. 26, s. 34. '~' > 21Jao. I, o. 28, «. 7. 



CHAPTER XII 

CIVIL PROCEDURE IN THE LATER MIDDLE AGES 

THE gradual severance of criminal from civil proceedings 
which, as has been explained in the preceding chapter, 
resulted from the introduction of indictments and the 
gradual abolition of * appeals/ paved the way for the develop- 
ment, on scientific lines, of purely civil procedure, i.e. of pro- 
cedure in actionaJbetweea citizen and citizen for the vindication 
Written of private rights. For, whilst the direct connection 
** " between true criminal procedure and the ancient 
right of vengeance lingered long in the public mind, and produced 
that intense conservatism which retained, in criminal procedure, 
the archaic oral pleadings and the minute correctness of detail 
which characterized the appeal of battle; in the less heated 
atmosphere of civil^^rocedure, convenience and legal science were 
allowed freer play. Thus it seems quite clear, though the exact 
dates elude us, that, by the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
the ancient oral pleadings in open court, uttered by the ' Serjeant ' 
or * countor ' of the parties, had given way to the more convenient 
written pleadings which, after being exchanged between the 
parties, were enrolled on the records of the tribunal. At any 
rate, it seems impossible to believe that the elaborate and lengthy 
pleadings set forth in the Liber Intrationum of 1510, and the 
other early * Books of Entries,' * were really intended to be 
delivered by word of mouth ; * though the perpetual recurrence 
of the phrase ' comes and says ' reminds us of the earlier practice. 
These books show us also, that the sequence of steps so familiar 
to the later pleaders was already established in the sixteenth 
century. After the narratio or * declaration ' of the plaintiff, 

^The most famous of these in the period now under discussion are those of 
RasteU (1564), Coke (1614). and Biownlow (1652). 

* On the other hand, the statute of 1362 (36 Edw. Ill, st. I, c. 15) which required 
pleadings to be in the English tongue, appears to assume that they were delivered 
orally in Court by the * Serjeants and other pleaders.' 
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comes the 'bar' or 'plea' of the defendant, followed by the 
replicatio or ' reply ' of the plaintiff, and this again, if necessary, 
by the rejoinder of the defendant; till, at last, the parties 
I / attain their desired end, viz. the join der of issue on so me definite ^ 
/ ^question which can be submitted to the jury. But this process 
was rendered even more artificial and complicated than it need 
otherwise have been, by a curious reaction which seems to have 
taken place quite early in this period, and which led to the 
development of the highly technical process known as 'giving 

colour/ ^ 

We have seen ^ that, as a result of a series of procedural re- 
forms extending over part of the twelfth and the whole of the 
thirteenth centuries, the jury had gradually ousted the 
older methods of trial as the ordinary procedure in 
civil as well as criminal cases. Though the details of this impor- 
tant development, especially in the later stages, are still among 
the unsolved mysteries of English legal history,' we may take 
it as settled that, at any rate by the middle of t h^ fnyrteftnth 
century, the ordinarv civil action at conmion law wiy jt Xi\^ by a 
jury of twelve men . 

But, apparently, the defects of the jury system ^had already 
made themselves felt; and from the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, and especially in those very proceedings, e.g. assises, 
entries, and trespasses, to which the jury-system had from the 
first been essential, we notice a curious plan adopted for the 
purpose of mitigating its defects. Thus, in a case of the year 
1400,' the parson of Saltash brought a Writ of Trespass for 
goods taken in Saltash. Now there can be little doubt that the 
defendant had taken the goods; and, therefore, that if he had 
contented himself with a simple denial, or, in the words of later 
days, ' pleaded the general issue ' of ' not guilty,' the jury would 
infallibly have found against him. But the defendant believed 
himself able to justify his proceedings as servant to the Dean of 
Windsor, who was ' parson ' or rector of Saltash ; and so he 
alleged a taking in that capacity and an attempted seizure by 
the plaintiff. Thus he raised a question of law, the decision of 
which was for the Court, not for the jury ; and though, in that 

1 Ante, pp. 46-52. 

* The moBt notable contribution to the subject 10 Thayer's Treatise on BndmwB 
at the Common Law (London and Boston, 1898). 
» Y.B. 2 Hen. IV, £0. 5, pi. 16. 
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particular case, the point of law went against the defendant, the 
propriety of the fictitious story was not questioned. The illus- 
tration given in Doctor and Student ^ is an Assise of Novel Dis- 
seisin brought against an occupant of land by a stranger of whose 
title the defendant knows nothing. If the defendant wer'e to 
plead simply ' no wrong nor disseisin/ i.e, the general issue, he 
might find himself defeated by a hostile verdict on some techni- 
cal disseisin committed by a predecessor in title. Even if he 
were to put his own title in evidence, that would not help him ; 
for that would be a plea ' amounting to the general issue,' and, 
therefore, going to the jury as a whole. But, by giving the 
plaintiff a ' show,' or ' colour,' i.e. by imagiiiixig.Aj|ctitiousJ:itk 
fo r the plainti ff, specious, but inferior to his own,* and asking 
the judgment of-the<]!Qurt upon it, he avoided the general issue. 
Naturally, the plaintiff, unwilling to have an inferior title thus 
' surmised ' or put upon him, replied with his real title ; and 
thus the question came before the Courtis one ofjlaw. In the 
report of the leading case on the subject of ' colour,' viz. Doctor 
Leyfield's Case, decided in 1611,* it is said by Coke, that every 
* colour ' ought to have four qualities, viz. : — 

1. It ought to be a doubt to lay people (or, as it is some- 

times put, to * the lay gents ') ; 

2. It ought to have continuance, i.e. it must feign a state 

of things existing at the date of the cause of action ; 

3. It ought to be such as, if it were of effect {i.e. true) it 

would maintain the action ; 

4. It should be given by him who is in by the first convey- 

ance, i.e. has apparently the older title ; because he is 

the true defendant, the presumption being in his 

favour. 

It must, of course, be remembered that, during the latter 

part of the period now under discussion, there was growing up. 

Equity alongside this conmion law, technical, *litij 

^"'*^"* proced ure, another system of civil procedure of a 

wholly different character. This was the procedure of the 

^Dialooue, II, chap. 53. 

s The example in Doctor and Student ib that the phmtiff daims 'by colour of^A- 
deed of f eoffmenj^' which, without livery, would not have paosed seisin. This appears 
to have become common form ; for in 1606 an ignorant pleader actually applied it 
to goods, with disastrous results, for goods did pass by deed without livery {Radford 
9, Harhyn, Cro. Jac. 122). 

* 10 Rep. 88. 
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Court of Chancery, which, at least from the end of the fpurtg egth— 
century,^ had become a tribunal of resort for suitors whose 
cases were not covered by the common law Register of Writs. 
Chancery procedure differed in almost every conceivable respect 
from the procedure of the Common Law courts. In the first 
place, it did not treat the parties as equal rivals, coming for a 
decision of strict right ; but as petitioner and respondent in a 
matter of grace. Accordingly, the proceedings in a ^Vfli,nf^^;^ ^'"^ 
did not begin with the issue of a Writ Of^pinal, in a stereotjT)ed 
form, but with an informal petition, or Bill, in which the com- 
plainant set forth his grievance in artless language. Then, 
if the petition disclosed a primd facie case for the interference 
of Equity, the Chancellor issued a judicial Writ of Subpoena * 
against the respondent, or defendant, bidding him, under pain 
of XlOOf appear and answer on oath the petitioner's complaint. 
No doubt, at first, as in the Common Law courts, the pleadings 
in Chancery werejjraL; but, by the beginning of the s evente enth 
century at the latest, it is clear that a regular succession of 
written pleadings — bill, answer or plea, and replication or 
reply — had been established.* Only, it must be remembered 
again, these pleadings were not, like those of the Conmion Law 
courts, technical and often imaginary arguments drawn out to an 
issue ; but merely statements of facts. Even the ' demurrer,* * 
which at Common Law was a highly technical step, raising a 

> The earliest Chancery reports that are conveniently accessible are those printed 
in the Record Commission's CaUndara of Proceedinoa in Chancery (1827), and in the 
Selden Society's SeUet Ccues in Chancery (Vol. 10), together with occasional examples 
in Bellewe's Lee Ane du Ray Richard Le Second. These cases show that the Ekiuity 
jurisdiction of the Court was well established in the latter half of the fourteenth 
century. 

*The Subpoena ad reepandendum, which must be carefully distinguished from 
the Subpoena ad teetificandum (to compel the attendance of a witness), is attributed 
to the invention of John Waltham, Master of the Rolls, 1381-1386. It is said, but 
with doubtful truth, by the Serjeant in his comment on Doctor and Student (Appen- 
dix, Part II), to be the process alluded to in a statute of 1393 (17 Ric. II, c. 6). 
It is, however, certainly pointed at by the 15 Hen. VI (1436) c. 4 ; and the increas* 
ing power of the Chancery jurisdiction at the commencement of the sixteenth cen* 
tury is obvious from the Appendix to Doctor and Student. The Serjeant maliciously 
points out, that the Writ of Subpoena will not be found in Fitsherbert {Natura 
Breviwn), obviously the classidEd treatise on writs of that peroid, i*.e. about 
1520. 

*See Bacon's celebrated Ordinances, published in his Law Tracts (ed. 1737). 
Bacon became Lord Chancellor in 1618. 

* A demurrer was a plea by which the person demurring admitted the facts 
stated by his opponent, but denied that they warranted the legal conclusion drawn 
from them. It was a hij^hly. dangerous step; for, if the demurrer was overruled, 
the other party got judgment at once, on the admitted facts. 
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technical question of law, was, in Chancery, merely a suggestion 
that the plaintiff was already provided with a legal remedy, and 
had no need, therefore, to resort to the aid of Equity. 

Again, the Court of Chancery was by no means content to 
play the part of indifferent umpire in a judicial duel ; its business 
was to examine the defendant and purge his conscience of its 
burden of guilt. Its proceedings were * inauisitorial,* in the 
strict sense. They involved the administering of a searching 
examination to the respondent ; and, though the course of this 
examination was, doubtless, suggested by the plaintiff, it was, 
in theory, administered by the Court.^ Thirdly, there was no 
j]i£y,-for whose sake the pleadings had to be worked up to a 
definite issue of * aye ' or * no ' ; it was for the Court to pro- 
nounce a decree on consideration of the whole facts. Therefore, 
though Equity pleadings in later times often assumed portentous 
length, they were free from the technical rules of Common 
Law pleading. Finally, in its decree, the Court of Chancery 
proceeded in personam, by imprisoning the defendant ujitil 
he obeyed the order of the Coult,"Dr'even, if necessary, issuing 
a * conmiission of rebellion ' against him ; whereas the Common 
Law judgment either directly bound the property in rem, or was 
restricted to the award of damages, to be 'made' by sale of 
the defendant's chattels or body {Ca. Sa.), or, at the option 
of the plaintiff, by seizure of half his lands, under the new remedy 
of Elegit introduced by the Statute of Westminster the Second.* 
It will, of course, not be forgotten, that, towards the end of 
the period under discussion, the superiority of the Equity juris- 
diction in cases of conflict between it and the Common Law courts 
was vindicated in the well-known dispute between Chief Justice 
Coke and Lord Chancellor EUesmere, in which. Coke having 
procured the indictment at the Middlesex Sessions of two de- 
fendants in Common Law actions who had applied to Chancery 
for injunctions to stop the plaintiff's proceeding, the Grand 

^ The defendant is not to be examined upon interrogatories, except "it be in very 
special cases, by express order of the Court" (Bacon, Ordinancea, No. 70). 

< 13 Edw. I, (1285) St. I. c. 18. Of course, by means of arrest on mesne process, 
the Common Law courts had also considerable pc^wers against the person of the 
defendant. But that is a different matter, to be explained later. No doubt, on the 
other hand, Chancery had invented the process of sequestration, by which property 
in dispute could be seized into the hands of officials appointed by the Court, to put 
pressure on a contumacious defendant. But Lord Chancellor Hatton's attempt to 
make a Chancery decree bind the legal estate directly, like a Fine, was not successful. 
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Jury ignored the indictment, and, the matter having been taken 
up by the Law Officers, the King decided (though in somewhat 
.ambiguous terms) in favour of the Chancellor.^ 

It is hardly possible to leave this part of the subject, without 
pointing out, that the procedure of the CniirL of Chancery re- 
Chancery sembled that of the Cou rt of S tar Chamber, almost 
and stu as completely as it differed from ^at of the Conmion 
Law courts. So striking, indeed, is the resemblance, 
that the Star Chamber is sometimes called a ' court pl.cidmiBal 
equity' ; and suggestions of a common origin are frequently met 
with. The latter raise a constitutional, rather than a legal ques- 
tion ; but the resemblance between Chancery and Star Chamber 
in the matter of procedure is indisputable. Like the Chancery, 
the Star Chamber began with a Bill, followed by arrest and 
examination of the defendant. As became the criminal char- 
acter of the proceedings, the examination was more stringent 
than in Chancery ; sometimes, it is to be feared, leading to actual 
torture. But the principle was the same. So too, the fact that 
the accuser and the accused were not on equal terms. The 
accuser was merely the informant, on whose evidence the Court 
might, if it thought fit, act, but who was not brought face to 
face with the accused. There was no jury, as there was none 
in Chancery, to decide between the parties. Finally, the decree 
of the Court of Star Chamber, like that of the Chancery, was 
against the person of the defendant ; though, doubtless, a heavy 
fine might also be levied from his goods. So striking are the 
resemblances and differences between the procedures of the 
three jurisdictions that it may be of interest to set them out in 
tabular form. (See page 167.) From this it will be seen, that 
the procedure of the Court of Chancery agrees with that of the 
Court of Star Chamber in no less than seven points, and 
differs from it only in two ; while, conversely, it differs from 
the Common Law courts in seven points, and agrees only in two. 

Finally, on this point, it is not unworthy of mention, that when, 
in accordance with somewhat later practice, it became common 
to appoint a Lord Keeper, or Commissioners for executing the 
office of the Great Seal, instead of a Chancellor, the commissions 
of these officials, until the abolition of the Court of Star Chamber, 
specially empowered them to hear causes in that tribunal. 

1 Baoon alludes to the royal decree (20 July, 1616) in his Ordinances (No. 33). 
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[The Period is supposed to bb about the Tear 1500] 



CoimoN Law Coubtb 



1. Right. 

2. Writ (i.e. special form 

of action). 

3. Pleadings (? oral) to 

issue. 

4. No examination of 

parties. 

5. Precedents. 

6. Jury. 

7. In rem. ^ 

8. Open accusation. 

9. Reasons given for 

judgment.^ 



Stab Chambbb 



Grace.^ ^' 

Bill (no form of action). 

Written pleadings (no^ 

issue). 
Defendant on oath> 

Discretion. ^ 
No jury. ^ 
In personam. ^ 
Accuser unknown. 
No reasons given. 



Chancbbt 



Orace. yy 

Bill (no form of action) . 

■ 

Written pleadings (no" 

issue). 
Defendant on oath. ^ 

Discretion. 
No jury. ^ 
In personam, ^ ^, 
Open accusation.'^ 
Reasons given. \^ 



With regard to the topics specially dealt with by the Court 
of Chancery at the beginning of the sixteenth century, a very 
useful summary will be found in a criticism of the work known 
as Doctor and Student, previously alluded to. This is supposed 
to be a commentary, by a * Serjeant of the laws of England/ 
on certain subjects dealt with in the two Dialogues which com- 
pose the main treatise; and though, being obviously written 
from the point of view of a common lawyer, it must be regarded 
with some suspicion, its temperate and reasonable tone, together 
with the verifiable truth of many of its allegations, forbid us 
to treat it as a mere party squib. In Part II. of his criticism, 
the Serjeant enumerates the following cases in which it is ad- 
mitted that a Subpoena will lie, viz. : — 

1. Discovery of documents; 

2. Perfecting of imperfect conveyances for valuable con- 

sideration (where there was an express promise, the 
Action of Case lay at the conunon law) ; 

3. Recovery of rents reserved in conveyances of the whole 

estate of the grantor ; ^ 

4. Defence against unconscionable claims, e.g. when the 

plaintiff has been sued at common law on a bond 



1 These were void at Common Law, because, as the grantor had no reversion 
after the execution of the conveyance, he could not 'reserve' anything to himself. 
Of course by using the proper forms he could have given himself a rent charge, for 
which an assiee would have lain. 
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which he has really discharged. (This was, probably, 
an early case of the ' common injunction ') ; 
5. Performance of ' uses/ ^ 

This list agrees fairly well with the doggerel sununary attributed 

to Sir Thomas More — 

'Three things ore to be judged in Court <^ Conscience, 
Covin (fraud), accident, and breach of confidence.' 

But it is noteworthy that, as the Serjeant has no difficulty in 
showing,*'^ there were many other hard cases for which no remedy 
lay, either in the Common Law coiuts or in Chancery ; as, for 
example, that of the man in respect of whose land a Fine with 
prWlamations had been levied by another who knew perfectly 
well of his opponent's title, and yet took no steps to make him 
aware of the proceedings, or, a still more glaring case, when a 
man had bought goods on credit and died, and the creditor 
could not bring Debt against the debtor's executors, because the 
debtor would have been entitled to * wage his law/ Thus it is 
clear that there was ample scope, despite the efforts of the 
Chancellors, for the enterprising law reformer, in the first half 
of the sixteenth century. 

Apart from these general features, the period is marked by 
three events of first-class importance in the history of civil 
procedure, viz : (i) The establishment of a common jurisdiction 
in the three Common Law courts at Westminster "by means of 
legal fictions; (ii) the introduction of arrest on mesne process 
as an ordinary step in civil proceedings ; and (iii) the perfection 
of the Action of Ejectment as a general process for trying title 
to land. A few words must be said about each of these events ; 
but the first two are so closely interwoven, as reciprocal cause 
and effect, that it will be necessary to treat of them together. 

It will be known to all students of Constitutional History, 
that, of the three ' Courts of Common Law at Westminster,' 
which, for nearly six centuries, administered the Common Law 
in the name of the King, only one was, in origin, a court of 
general jurisdiction for civil causes. This was the Court of 
Common Bench, attributed to the action of Henry II, who, 
according to Benedict of Peterborough, selected, in the year 

> Chape. II-VI. i Chaps. VII and Vni. 
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1178, five persons from his household, and directed that they 
'should not depart from the King's Court, but there remain to 
hear all the complaints of the kingdom, and do right ' ; cases 
of peculiar difficulty being reserved for the hearing of the King 
himself, with the advice of his wise men.^ Thus arose the Court 
held before ' Our Justices at Westminster,' the * certain place ' 
chosen in obedience to article XVII of the Great Charter. In 
theory, the Eang's or Upper Bench, the Curia ad placUa coram 
Rege tenenda, only exercised the reserved jurisdiction described 
above, for cases of peculiar difficulty,^ and dealt with matters 
in which the Crown was peculiarly interested, e.g. the 'prerog- 
ative' writs of Certiorari, Prohibition, and the like, and the 
prosecution of criminal offences. So too, the Exchequer of 
Fleas, which, as we have seen,' dates from 1268, at first dealt 
only with matters really arising in the course of the collection 
of and accounting for, the revenue, as described in the Diaiogiie 
of the Exchequer.* 

The Comjgoipn Bench^ or Common Pleas, then, was the normal 
and proper coiirt for the commencement of ordinary civil process ; 
^^ and, in the absence of special circumstances, the 

flie Common forms of writ assimie that the defendant will be 
^*°*** ordered to appear 'before Our Justices at West- 

minster.' It was not, however, very easy to compel the defendant 
to obey a writ of summons ; for, as we have previously seen, early 
tribunals find themselves in the greatest possible difficulty 
in the face of a contumacious defendant. Apparently, during 
the earlier part of our period, in an ordinary civil action in the 
Common Bench, after the service of the summons by the sheriff's 
officers, and the failure of the defendant to appear, the sheriff 
could then 'attach' the defendant, i.e. ordpr him to find sureties 
('gages and pledges') to appear; and, if he refused, or broke 
his pledges, could then by various degrees of seizure, distrain 
him by all his lands and chattels to appear.^ But if these steps 
proved unavailing, there was, apparently, no power to proceed 

> S.C. 131. 

* This was, probably, the origin of the jurisdiction in appeals from the Common 
Fleast which was exercised by the Court of King's Bench until the re-organisation of 
the Exchequer Chamber in 1830 (11 Geo. IV and 1 Will. IV, c. 70). 

» Ante, p. 24. * S.C. 168-248. 

* These various forms are given in the Regiatrum Brenium (Judieialium) of 1687, 
at p. 1. In their somewhat later shape they may be seen in Blackstone Comm, Vol. 
III. Appz. III. 
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in the defendant's absence ; and the only thing to be done was 
to go through the cumbrous and dilatory process of ' outla wing * 
the defendant, after which, if he appeared in public, he could 
be arrested-iiy the Writ of Capias utlagatum. But the process 
of outlawry was laborious- trnd-costiyrTn vol ving no less than 
five * exactions* at successive monthly County Courts, inter- 
spersed with proclamations, before the issue of the Capias 
vUagatum. 

It was, in all probability, this helplessness of the Common 
Pleas in the face of a contumacious defendant, that gave the 
Th CadEm ^^^' Courts of the King's Bench and Exchequer 
their opj)ortunity of stealing; some. Qf.Jthe.-l)Jusiness 
normally belonging to the first-named tribunal. For these 
latter courts, being specially concerned with enforcing the 
King's claims, were armed with the powerful weapon of a Capias 
ad respctndendunij i.e. a writ directed to the sheriff, bidding 
him an»B t th o-^iefendant ,at once to answer the plea of our 
Lord the King. For it was not to be tolerated, that a person 
accused, for example, of force and arms against the King's peace, 
should be allowed to defy the tribunal before which he was 
called to account. 

The King's Bench, therefore, if the plaintiff wished to enforce 
a debt, offered him a cunning device. He issued a writ based 
AfiRtiAm ^^ * wholly fictitious trespass alleged to have been 
committed by the defendant. This trespass, had it, 
in fact, taken place, would have given the King's Bench genuine 
jurisdiction ; for all Trespass, as has been said, involves, techni- 
cally, a breach of the King's peace, and subjects the offender 
to fine and imprisonment. But, as it had not, in the case sup- 
posed, really taken place, and, moreover, was not the object of 
the action, the plaintiff was allowed to add, ('oc etiam') to his 
claim in Trespass, a claim in Debt for his real demand; and, 
thus, as the action was nominally Trespass, the plaintiff could 
secure the defendant's arrest by a Capias ad respondendum. 
When the proceedings came before the court, the allegation of 
a trespass was quietly dropped, and the case proceeded as though 
the action had originally been in Debt. Thus the plaintiff 
obtained the benefit of the superior process, while the Court of 
King's Bench secured the profitable jurisdiction in Debt. But 
a simpler expedient was soon devised. 
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The right of the King's Bench to proceed in Debt on a Writ 
of Trespass was based on the old established doctrine, that that 
Bin of Court could take summary proceedings to regulate 

Middlesex fj^^ affairs of all prisoners in the custody of the King's 
officers. Having been arrested for Trespass, the defendant was^ 
de facia, in the custody of the sheriff, and, therefore, came 
within this principle. 

But it was easier still, and less costly, to avoid the necessity 
for the actual issue of a Writ of Trespass, and simply to assume 
that the defendant was already, in-the-custody of a royal officer. 
This, of course, could only be done with the connis^ance-of the 
Court; but, this connivance being secured, the plaintiff then 
simply presented a petition or Bill, called an 'English Bill' 
from the fact that it was in English (whereas a writ was in Latin), 
and, more usually, a 'Bill of Middlesex,' from the fact that the 
King's Bench usually sat in Middlesex. This Bill stated,^ that 
the defendant was in the custody of the Marshal of the King's 
Bench on a plea of Trespass within the verge,' and that the King 
was petitioned to make him pay a debt due to the plaintiff. 
Thereupon a precept was issued to the sheriff of Middlesex, 
bidding him produce the defendant to answer to the plea of 
Trespass ' and also ' (ac etiam) to the plea of debt ; and, in the 
highly probable event of his not being found within the county 
of Middlesex, a further writ, known as the Latitat, was issued 
to the sheriff of the county where he was really believed to be, 
or where, in the picturesque language of the writ, 'it is sufficiently 
attested that the aforesaid R. liu'ks Qaiitai) and runs about.' 
Thus the defendant would be arrested; and the proceedings 
would continue in the King's Bench. 

The Exchequer acquired jurisdiction in ordinary cases by 
an equally ingenious device. The normal process in the Ex- 
The chequer was by 'suggestion/.. or 'information,' ue. 

Quomiiras giving notice to the royal officials of a possible claim 
on behalf of the royal revenue. This process was apt to be 
abused; and, as will be seen later,' special precautions were 
afterwards taken to prevent it being adopted as a means of 
oppression. A particular variety of suggestion, however, known 

> The fonn is given in Blackstone Camm. Vol. Ill, Appz. III. 

s I^, aasault within the verge of the Court, a peouliariy heinous offence. 

* Poai, pp. 335. 336. 
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as the Writ of Quominus,^ seems to have been used for no more 
harmful purpose than the acquiring of jurisdiction by the Court 
of Exchequer in ordinary civil cases. The fiction was, that the 
plaintiff_jxHred money to the Kingji and the defendant to the 
plaintiff ; so that the delay of the defendant to pay the plaintiff 
caused the latter to be in default to the King — 'whereby (the 
plaintiff) is the less (quominus) able to satisfy Us the debts 
which he owes Us in Our said Exchequer.' Here, too, as a claim 
of the King was involved, arrest by the sheriff followed as a 
matter of course; and then the proceedings continued in the 
Exchequer. 

It IS not to be supposed, that the Court of Common Bench 
would peaceably stand by, and allow its monopoiyTo~be in- 
'AcBtbun' fringed in this glaring manner, without making an 
Again effort to retaliate. Accordingly, that Court seems 

to have claimed original jurisdiction in Trespass from a very 
early date,^ and, also by means of an ' oc etiam ' clause, to have 
allowed suitors to add to a plea of Trespass a claim of debt or 
any other civil claim,^ with the consequent advantage of being 
able to secure the arrest of the defendant on mesne process. 
No doubt at first the plaintiff also went through the form of 
issuing the ordinary process of 'attachment' and 'distringas' 
also ; but, as Blackstone informs us,^ these steps were ultimately 
dropped, and the issue of the writ of summons (or 'original ') 
was followed immediately by that of a Capias ad respondendum. 
It should be observed, also, that, by direct legislation, the power 
of arrest on mesne process had been extended, in 1352, to the 
actions of Debt, Detinue, and Replevin,* and, in 1503, to the 
comprehensive action of Case,* which, as we have seen,^ by that 

> The form ia given in Blackstone Comm. Vol. Ill, Appx. III. It aeems to have 
been founded on the practice described in Sect. XV of Part II of the Dialogue of 
Exchequer (S.C. 237). 

* By Fitsherbert's time Trespass lay indifferently in the King's Bench and the 
Common Pleas (Natura Brevtum, 86 I) ; and see the statement of Hale, C. J., in 
bis posthumous Diacourae Concerning the Courts of King* a Bench and Common Pleas , 
reprinted in Hargrave's Law Tracts, Vol. I, p. 367. 

' Blackstone, Comm, Vol. Ill, 281. (Blackstone does not quote any authority ; 
but his statement is borne out by the wording of the statute of 1661, to be de- 
scribed in next period.) 

*Ibid. 

* 25 Edw. Ill, c. 17. Blackstone Comm, III, 281, eayn that it was also extended to 
the action of Account, by the Statutes of Marlbridge and Westminster the Second. 
But the passages quoted do not bear out his contention. 

* 19 Hen. VII, c. 9. ' AnU, pp. 136-148. 
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time included the action on the simple contract, as well as many 
actions of Tort, and which certainly lay in the Common Bench. 
Thus, not only did the three Common Law courts practically 
acquire an identical jurisdiction in civil cases,^ but, incidentally, 
the power of arrest on mesne process became firmly fixed as 
a normal step in civil procedure. It was mitigated only by the 
clause in a statute of 1444,^ which enacted that the sheriff and 
other officers should let out of prison on ' reasonable ' bail, all 
manner of persons being in their custody by force of any writ, 
bill, or warrant in any action personal. And even this mitigation 
was soon severely restricted by evasions, which ultimately 
established, that not merely 'common' or reasonable, but 
Special 'special' bail might be demanded as of right for the 

^^^ defendant's appearance in actions of Debt, Detinue, 

Trespass to goods, or Case (other than slander), if the debt or 
damages claimed exceeded twenty pounds, and that it might 
be insisted on by the Court, at its discretion or on a specific 
application, in other cases such as Covenant, Battery, Con- 
spiracy, and False imprisonment.^ Apparently Slander (not 
being 'slander of title,' which was not defamation at all, but an 
ordinary action of Case) was the one instance in which 'special 
bail' could not be exacted.* 

The third great change in the civil procedure of this period 
is the invention and gradual development of the action of 
Ejectment. 

As was previously pointed out, in dealing with the early history 
of terms of years,* the Writ of Ejectio Firmae was, originally, 
Ejectio ft mere variety of the great Writ of Trespass, and, 

^*"*** therefore, sounded in damages only, not in specific 
recovery. As such, however, it remained, substantially, the only 

> It 18 clearly assumed by the statute of 1585 (27 Elis. o. 9, s. 2) which made 
appeals from the King's Bench lie to the Court of Exchequer Chamber, that actions 
of Debt, Detinue, Account, and Case, as well as Ejectment and Trespass, even when 
between private persons, are within the jurisdiction of the 'King's Bench.' (It is 
odd that, even in Elisabeth's reign, the term 'King's Bench' is retained.) 

* 23 Hen. VI, c. 9 (5). 

' Rtdes and Orders for the Common Pleae, made in Michaelmas Term, 1654 
(Cooke, RuUa, Orders^ and NoHcee, Sect. XII). Apparently this Rule was originally 
made in 1582 (24 E21is.). There was an exception when the defendant was sued 
as heir or personal representative. 

* This was, probably, because of its recent adoption from the ecclesiastical courts 
(see anU, pp. 145, 146). 

* Ante, p. 90. 
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remedy open to the lessee for years,^ against a mere stranger, 
until the middle of the fifteenth century; and« so long as its 
original limitations remained, the lessee for years could hardly 
be said to have an estate in the land. But, about the middle of 
the fifteenth century,^ the Courts began to toy with the notion 
that not merely damages, but the term itself (i.e. possession 
of the land) could be recovered by the Writ of Ejectio Firmae. 
In an important case, which came before both the Benches in 
1467,^ for Debt on a lease made by a man and his wife, Catesby 
and Fairfax, two eminent counsel who soon afterwards became 
judges, argued without protest from the assumption that, in 
an action of Ejectment, the plaintiffs could have recovered their 
term. By the year 1481, the doctrine had become, apparently, 
unquestionable ; for in that year we find it uttered by no less a 
person than the Chief Justice of the King's Bench.* The first 
actual decision, however, is said to have been in the year 1499, 
when judgment was given in Ejectment, not only for damages, 
but for the recovery of the house and appurtenances.^ Fitzher- 
bert, who wrote in the first half of the sixteenth century, states 
the new rule without hesitation ;^ and by the second half of the 
sixteenth century it was in full working order.^ Thus the lessee 
for years acquired full status as a tenant, and was able to recover 
his term, both as against a stranger, as well as against the lessor 
and the latter's feoffees.* 
But the action of Ejectment would not have fulfilled its 

1 He had, of course, the remedy of Covenant and Quare ESjecit ; and by thoee 
could recover his term. But the Quare E2jecit only lay against the lessor and the 
lessor's feoffee (Y.B. 19 Hen. VI (1440) fo. 56, pi. 19) ; and the Covenant only 
against the lessor and his heirs, and when the lease was under seal. 

* The doubt is mooted by Choke (afterwards a judge) in 1454 (Y.B. 33 Hen. VI, 
p. 42, pi. 19). 

» Y.B. 7 Edw. IV, fo. 6, pi. 16. 
*Y.B. 21 Edw. IV, fo. 11, pi. 2. 

* The case is not reported ; but a full copy of the pleadings, with a reference to 
the record, is given in Rasteli's Entries, at ff. 252-253. A suggestion has been made, 
by Finlason, the editor of Reeve's History (III, p. 31 n.), that the dida in the older 
cases mentioned above have been misunderstood; and that the remedy of recovery 
or the term is much older than 1499. But the case of 1499 was evidently regarded 
as a leading authority ; and, if Bellewe may be trusted (p. 169), Sir Robert Belknap, 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, in 1382, expressly stated it, as a matter of 
general knowledge, and with the approval of the whole Court, that nothing but 
damages could be recovered by a Writ of Ejectio Furmae. 

* Nahtra Brevium, 220 H (referring to the case of 1499). 
' See, for examples, the cases reported by Dyer. 

' It will be remembered that in the year 1529 the lessee had been given complete 
statutory protection against fictitious recoveries suffered by his lessor (21 Hen. VIII, 
c. 15). 
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destiny, had it remained merely a remedy for lessees for years. 
The important thing about it is, that it became, as we have said, 
a general action to tr y title to land , not only for tumors, but \ 
also for freeholders. We have now to see how this result came 
about. 

In theory, of course, the freeholder was amply protected by 
the numerous 'real' remedies at his disposal. Owing to the 

care with which the Assises and the Writs of Entry * 
the Real had been worked out, provision had been made for 
Actionf every possible case. But, apparently, early in the fif- 
teenth century, these 'reaJ.L remedies had become unpopular, 
septate, of Probably this result was due to their great technicaU 
Pordbie ity, and the consequent danger of choosing the wrong 

procedure. According to Sir Matthew Hale,^ they 
were largely superseded in the later fifteenth century by proceed- 
ings under the Statutes of Forcible Entry.* These statutes were, 
primarily, of a criminal character ] but the elaborate Act of 1429 
provided ^ that the Justices should not merely punish the offender, 
but should restore possession to the party grieved. Inasmuch as 
this Act applied'not merely to persons making forcible entry, 
but to persons (wrongfully) entering without force and after^ 
wards holding possession by force, and inasmuch, moreover, as 
it provided that if the ejected party chose to bring an Assise 
or Trespass, he might recover treble damages against the offender, 
it will be seen that a fairly complete remedy, of a summary 
nature, was offered by the statutes to the ejected freeholder ; * 
though it should be observed that, in the case of peaceable entry 
forcibly held, the riemedy on the statutes was barred after three 
years.* 
Possibly it was the last-named fact that rendered proceedings 

under the Statutes of Forcible Entry ultimately un- 

Ficthioiu popular, as the 'real ' actions had also become. At any 
Ejectment ^^^^ j^ j^ ^j^^^^. ^^^^ j^g^ j^g proceedings under the 

statutes were the favourite remedy for the recovery of land in the 

> Anie, pp. 4^-51. ' History of the Common Law (ed. 1794), p. 301. 

*5 Ric. II, 8t. I (1381) c. 8; 15 Ric. II (1391) c. 2; 8 Hen. VI (1429) o. 9. 

* 8 Hen. VI. c. 9. 8. 3 (2). 

* 8 Hen. VI, c. 9. 8. 7; confirmed by 31 Elix. (1589), c. 11. 

* The benefit of the statutes was extended to lessees for years, copyholders* 
guardians in chivalry, and tenants by Elegit, Statute Merchant, and Statute Staple, 
by the 21 Jac. I (1623) c. 15. The decision in TaUamm^a CoMt was given on an 
entiy against the statute of Richard II. 
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sixteenth century, so the action of Ejectment was the favourite 
remedy in the seventeenth. The n^ achiner y which adapted it to 
the requirements of the freeholder was ingenious. At first, the (S 
intending plaintiff made an actual entry on the land, to^void 
the risk of being proceeded against on a charge of Maintenance, 
to which he would have been liable if he had attempted to aliene 
whilst actually out of possession.^ His entry was only momen- 
tary; but, during its continuance, he ha nded a lea se of the 
premises to a person who had agreed to act as nominal plaintiff 
in the action. The latter made entry upon the premises under 
the lease, and thereby acauirfid^ estate for years in the land. 
He was then ejected, or ' ousted,' eitEerT)~y the genuine defendant, 
or by a friendly person who had agreed to act as such. In the . 
forgier event, the nominal plaintiff immediately commenced 
an action of Ejectment against the |rue defendant, founded on 
the actual ouster. In the latter, he commenced it against the 
fi ctitious defen dant, or 'casuaT ejector.' In either event, the 
validity o^ the lease to the nominal plaintiff necessarily 



issued and as this could not be lawful unless the claim of the 
lessor (the real plaintiff) were valid, a judgment for the plaintiff 
implied that the Court was in his favour. Only, it will be 
observed, that such judgment merely affirmed the claimant's right 
to grant the lease ;^ and therefore, in theory, his title could still 
be disputed on any ground that did not involve this right. 
Thus, it might be argued, in a later proceeding, that the true 
plaintiff had only an estate for life. But, in effect, the judgment 
in Ejectment was treated as conclusive of title; because the 
plaintiff in that action took care to set up his full claim.' The 
[ifficulty that, when the nominal defendant was only a ' casual 
ejectorT the whole proceedings might be cqnducted without 
the knowledge of the true defendant, was got over by a Rule of 
Court,^ to the effect that no judgment should be given against 

1 32 Hen. VII (1540) c. 9, 8. 2. This provision was not formally repealed until 
1897 (Land Transfer Act, 1897, s. 11). There had been several earUer statutes 
to a similar effect. 

s And Chancery would, probably, have granted an injunction against repeated 
attempts to try the same title. 

* Messrs. Sedgwick and Wait, to whose admirable Essay on Ejectment (Select 
Essays in Anglo-American Legal History, III, pp. 611-645) all students of English 
legal history are deeply indebted, say, that this Rule was made in 1662, and refer to 
Cooke's well-known Rules and Orders, But the writer cannot find the Rule there. 
It is clear, however, that such a Rule was observed in practice before the close of 
the period. 
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a casual ejector ; unless due notice of the action had been given 
to the actual tenant in possession of the land, to enable him to 
offer a genuine defence, if he wished to do so. 

In the event of the tenant in possession wishing to defend 
the action, he was admitted as of course to do so, upon indemnif y- 
imptoY9^ ^^^ ^® ^casual ejector' for his costs ; and, at first, he was 
a«ttt by then able to raise any objection to the form, though, pro- \ 
bafcly, not to the genuineness, of the fictitious plaintiff 's ^ 
story. Quite at the end of our present period, however, a great 
saving of time and expense was effected by a practice, said to 
have been introduced by Chief Justice RoUe, of compelling the 
genuine defendant, as a condition of being allowed to defend, 
to 'confess lease, entry, and ouster.' * These three proceedings 
thereupon became really unnecessary, and were, in fact, omitted ; 
being merely recited in the plaintiff's statement of his case, or 
'Declaration.' Thus, in theory, every action of Ejectment was 
between fictitious or, at least, nominal parties ; the proper title 
being 'Doe on the demise of X (the true plaintiff) against Roe* 
(the casual ejector) or, more shortly, 'Doe t. Roe* ; though, 
for the sake of reference, the name of the real defendant was 
often substituted in the report for that of the casual ejector. 

Clumsy as it seems to modem eyes, this curious procedure 
appears to have been the universal method of trying title to 
land from the close of the present period, until the great reforms 
of 1833 and subsequent years; in other words, for a period of 
nearly two centuries. Not only did it take complete possession 
of the Courts in England ; but, as we are informed,^ the name, 
at least, of the action of Ejectment passed, with other institu- 
tions of more value, to the English colonies in America, where, 
however, the necessities of practical life, combined with the 
stern Puritan dislike of fictions, soon caused great modification 
in the forms used. 

It is hardly possible to leave the period which ended at the 
Restoration of Charles II, without saying a few words about 

> The eariy stages of this practice may be traced in a Note in Style's Reports (p. 
368) under the year 1652. The difference between the Upper (or King's) Bench and 
the Common Pleas should be noted. Manifestly, the action could be brought in 
either Court. By the end of the seventeenth century, the admission of the true de- 
fendant by the 'consent rule' had, apparently, become universal {The PractickPari 
of the Law, 3d ed. 1702, p. 156). 

' By Messrs. Sedgwick and Wait, in the Essay before alluded to (Select Essays in 
Aofdo-American Legal History, III, pp. 611-645). 
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one of the most remarkable documents in English legal his- 
tory which dates from the close of that period, 
the Little The ' Little ' or ' Barebones ' Parliament, summoned 
PariiAment ^^ Oliver Cromwell to meet at Westminster on ttli 
July, 1653, after (the dissolution of the remains of the Long 
Parliament, may have been an unpractical body, so far as the 
task of administration in troublous times was concerned. But it 
seems quite possible that the wealth of contumely and scorn 
which has been poured upon it was, originally, due quite as 
much to the fierce anger of vested interests against outspoken 
criticism, as to any real vagueness or want of practical wisdom 
in the plans of the House itself. At any rate, the scheme of 
reform prepared by the Committee *to consider of the Incon- 
venience, Delay, Charge, and Irregularity in the Proceedings of 
the Law,' and ordered to be printed on 12th July, 1653,* reads 
like a revelation of the future; and if it be really true that it 
was prepared in the course of a week, even with the assistance 
of eminent lawyers outside the House, it is a striking testimony 
to the capacity, or at least to the intelligence, of those members 
of the House who adopted it. For, of the long series of changes 
which it recommends, more than two thirds have since be come 
law, practically in the shape forecast by the Committee ;~ and, 
int appears somewhat out of place to give a brief account of 
this scheme at the end of a chapter on Civil Procedure, it will 
probably be admitted, that no more fitting place for it could 
be found than between the close of the period of which it was, 
in a sense, the final act, and the commencement of that in 
which, after long delay, so many of its proposals were at last 
adopted. 

After a brief preamble, in which the Committee proposes to 
abrogate fines on the commencement of civil proceedings, the 
Marriage scheme proceeds to a draft of a measure of marriage 
^^ law reform, which recommends the establishment 

of a system of registries in which notices of intended marriages 
shall be given, as essential preliminaries of valid celebration. 
Then follows a proposal for universal civil marriage, not before 
the registrar, but before a Justice of the Peace. Not only 
marriages, but births and deaths, are to be entered in the local 
register. No person under twenty-one is to marry without the 

> It will be found in full in the Somera Tracts, Vol. VI, pp. 177-246. 
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consent of parents or guardian ; and the age of consent is fixed 
at seventeen for men and fifteen for women. 

The Marriage Bill, the proposals of which, as will have been 
noticed, have only hffen partially realized, is succeeded by the 
Fines tnd draft of an Act for the suppression of extrajudicial 
RecoyeriM oath, and, immediately afterwards, by another of 
an Act for cutting off entails and providing for 'acknowledg- 
ments' in conveyances by married women. This draft, which 
most strikingly resembles the measure actually passed into 
law with the same object nearly two centuries later,* was framed, 
of course, with the object of abolishing the costly and cumbrous 
conveyances known as Fines and Recoveries.^ It concludes 
with certain useful provisions on the subject of the liability of 
lands for payment of their deceased owner's debts, which had, 
likewise, to wait nearly two centuries for their realization. 

This remarkable draft is succeeded by a short Bill for ascer- 
taining 'arbitrary' fines on copyholds, which, unfortunately, 
has never been passed, a second for abolishing certain technical 
details in the law of tenure which made it difficult to transfer 
reversions,^ and a third, excluding members of Parliament from 
acting as counsel on private lawsuits during the session, and 
Sman Debts regulating pleaders' fees. Then follows a wide 
^"^ scheme for the establishment of Small Debts courts 

throughout the country, under lay Commi^ioners appointed 
jointly by the Grand Jury and Justices of the Peace in each 
county; a scheme" wKich was carried out piecemeal by the 
erection, usually by private Acts of Parliament, of local Courts 
of Requests during the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, 
and, more effectively, by the later County Courts Acts. 

After this come short Bills for making void voluntary con- 
veyances as against creditors, for recovery of debts owing by 
corporations, and for enabling debts, or 'choses-in-action' to 
be assigned; interspersed with more distinctly Puritanic pro- 
posals for prohibiting traffic in offices, duels, bribery, drunken- 
ness, swearing, and Sabbath-breaking. Many, though not all, 
of these proposals have since been carried into effect. 

The draft code, for such in effect it is, concludes with a thorough 

> 3 A 4 Wm. rV (1833) c. 74. > Ante, pp. 112-119. 

' Some of these reoommeodations were carried into effect in the eighteenth 
centnxy by the Act for the Amendment of the Law (4 A 5 Anne (1705) o. 16, a. 9), 
and the Landlord and Tenant Act, 1730. 
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overhauling of the machinery of legal procedure, judicial and 
Procedural extra-judicial, treated under five heads. Under the 
Reforms g^^^ which deals with conveyancing, the Committee 
proposes to set up a universal Register of Titles , in which every 
incumbrance aflfectirig land, and every conveyance dealing with 
Recigter ^^> ^^ ^^ ^ entered. As is well known, the latter of 
of Titles these objects was partially achieved in the early 
eighteenth century, by the establishment of county registers 
in Yorkshire and Middlesex ; ^ while general registers of judg- 
ments, executions, and other incumbrances were set up under 
J. . various statutes ranging from the Revolution to the 

end of the nineteenth century. Under the second 
head, the whole sdhfiine of the probate of wills and administra* 
tion of estates is to be removed from the jurisdiction of the 
ecclesiastical courts, and transferred to county officials, acting 
under the control of the county jurisdictions proposed to be set 
up for the conduct of higher civil litigation. 

Under the third, a drastic reform of Chancery procedure, 
and under the fourth, of that of the Common Law courts, is 
Chancery proposed; and, though these are, in many respects, 
^n^nT too technical for discussion here, it may be stated 
Procedure broadly that, while some of their more moderate 
suggestions were, almost immediately, brought into operation 
by Regulations issued by the Keepers of the Great Seal and the 
common Law Judges,* the whole course of procedural reform 
during the last two centuries has been in the direction indicated 
by their proposals. These proposals are by no means confined 
to procedure in the strict sense; but comprise suggestions for 
the abolition of survivorship in joint-tenancy (especially among 
partners), the recognition of the right to bar dower, the power 
of' excluding the principle of merger, by which a smaller and a 
larger immediately succeeding interest cannot be separately 
held by the same person in the same land, the abolition of * col- 

1 2 & 3 Anne (1703) c. 4 (Yorkshire) ; 7 Anne (1708) c. 20 (Middleeez). 

>A great reforming Order for the Common Bench was issued directly after 
the fall of the Little Parliament. It is given in Cooke's Rules Ac, in the Common 
Pleas (not paged). The Chancery reforms were longer in arriving; but a com- 
prehensive set of Orders was issued by Lord Clarendon (Chancellor) and Sir Har- 
bottle Grimston (Master of the Rolls) shortly after the Restoration. Theee 
were published separately by Pawlet in 1669; and are included in the general 
collection of Rules and Orders in the High Court of Chancery, issued by Worrall in 
1739. 
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lateral warranties/^ the admission of the half-blood heirs to 
inheritance^ and the modification of the rule of primogeniture. 
In no direction, however, is the foresight of the Law Com- 
mittee of the Little Parliament more strikingly vindicated, 
Grimiiiai than in its proposals for the reform of criminal pro- 
^ncmdnn cedure. It proposed to substitute for the barbaric 
peine forte el dure^ a simple admission of guilt,' to allow prisoners 
to be defended by counsel (at least when coimsel appeared 
against them), and to have their witnesses examined on oath, 
to abolish all penalties when death occurred by misadventure,^ to 
modify the feudal doctrine of corruption of blood by attaint 
of felony, to set convicted thieves to work with the object of 
compensating the persons from whom they have stolen, to do 
away with the capital punishment of buming,*^ to make com- 
pensation to poor prosecutors for loss of time and trouble, and, 
in the case of a few most serious crimes, to reward persons 
coming forward to prosecute; finally, to make provision for 
the spiritual needs of prisoners in gaol.^ Incidentally, it dis- 
posed, in a sentence of four lines, of a question which, even to 
the present day, is in a state of disgraceful uncertainty, viz. 
the question^ whether a person who has suffered loss by the 
felonious conduct of another, may bring a civil action for redress 
before criminal proceedings have Been taken. Historically, 
as we have seen,^ there was much justification for the doubt; 
practically, the question could be settled satisfactorily at any 
time by a single section of an Act of Parliament. And we have 
waited, in vain, two centuries and a half for its enactment I 

1 Ante, p. 112. > Ante, p. 51. 

* The modem praotioe, as will appear, is to Bubstitute a plea of 'not guilty/ 
which lequirea a triaL 

^ One of the most curious survivals in English law was that of. the 'deodand/ 
or article which caused death by misadventure. Thus, if a man was killed by a 
falling beam, it was the duty of the coroner's jury to find the value of the beam, 
in order that the Crown might daim it as a forfeiture. In spite of the recommenda- 
tion of the Little Pariiament, deodands were not formally abolished until 1840 
(9 A 10 Vict. c. 62). 

* This, practically, was confined to women convicted of treason, high or petty. 
' It must not be supposed, however, that the Committee showed itself to be 

entirely free from the superstitions of its age or the special defects of Puritanism. 
The punishment of deatii is freely distributed; and mutilation of the face and 
head is prescribed for perjury. But the sense of mercy, as well as of justice, shows 
itself in the proposal to abolish the death penalty for horse-stealing and pocket- 
picking, and in the provision that no accused person shall be called upon to pay 
any fee until conviction, and no acquitted person at all. 
' Ante, pp. 166, 166. 
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All the procedural reforms projected by the Committee were 
accompanied by a rigid tariff of fees, issued with the object 
of reducing the cost of legal proceedings; and it may be 
Faauro of ^^^^ ^^® hostility aroused by its Report, and the obliv- 
tho Report Jon into which it soon fell, were due, more than to any 
other cause, to the official hostility aroused by this feature. 
Whatever the cause or causes, the fact remains that, after a few 
spasmodic efforts at reform in the reigns of William and his 
immediate successor, of which some account will be given in their 
proper order. Parliament settled down, so far as legal questions 
were concerned, to the almost unbroken slumber of the eighteenth 
century, and the first quarter of the nineteenth. Then indeed, 
as we shall see, law reform came like a river; and has never 
since ceased to flow. As has been previously said, the almost 
complete failure of the scheme of the Little Parliament is generally 
attributed to its unpractical character. But it is difficult to 
suppose that suggestions which have, almost unconsciously, 
been adopted by the most enlightened reformers of modern 
timesi could ever have been really unpractical. It is far more 
likely, that the profound hostility produced by the more extreme 
manifestations of the Puritan movement re-acted against the pro- 
posals of the wiser and better members of the party, and con- 
denmed them to two centuries of ostracism. 
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CHAPTER Xm 

MODERN AUTHORITIES AND THE LEGAL 

PROFESSION 

THE process of specialization tends, almost inevitably, to 
narrow the sources from which the rules of any science 
are drawn; and English law is no exception from this 
rule. We have seen that, in its earlier stages, judges and lawyers 
borrowed freely from all sorts of authorities which appeared 
to have any bearing on the subject under discussion. Ancient 
customs, maxims of the wise, royal decrees, official regulations, 
text^books, even foreign systems such as those of the Corpus 
Juris Civilis and the Corpus Juris Canonici, were called in aid; 
no less than Acts of Parliament and formal judicial decisions. 

So long as such practices * prevailed, the liberty of choice 
open to a tribunal, and the doubt prevailing as to the com- 
parative weight of these rival authorities, must have left much 
to the discretion or idios3aicrasy of the Court in each case. 
-om Aim^smt . But one of the great changes which took place in 
•xy Sov- the last century of the period last considered was the 
rapid sweeping away of all rival authorities, and the ulti- 
mate concentration of the power of the State in the King in 
Parliament. In the earlier stages of the struggle, indeed, it 
seemed as though the Crown would emerge sole victor; but 
the effect of the Civil War was to bring about a compromise, 
in which sovereign authority ultimately vested, not in the 
Crown alone, nor in the Houses alone, but in the Crown and 
Parliament acting together. And, though subsequent develop- 
ments have shown that, when the sovereign is a composite 
body, there may, and, indeed, generally will, be a struggle foir 
supremacy within that body itself, yet, for legal purposes, the 
verdict of the Civil War, which decided the sovereignty to be 
in the Crown and Parliament, is still undisturbed. At the 
present day, the only ultimate source of law is the King in 
Parliament ; though, by force of a tradition which is older than 
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Parliament itself, the Crown, within certain well-defined limits, 
and the Courts, within limits less well defined, still exercise 
their ancient prerogative of declaring, formulating, and, we 
might almost say, making, new law. No one doubts, however, 
that the action of the Crown and of the Courts in this respect 
is liable to be overruled by the action of Parliament; and, in 
fact, not a few modern statutes have been passed expressly for 
the purpose of altering the law as laid down by judicial decisions. 

Obviously, therefore, the chief authority for the law of the 
period we are now approaching is the Statute Book; and a 
j^cig^ glance at the shelves of any law library will show 

PftritaiiiMit how enormously this source of authority has increased 
in bulk in recent years. Roughly speaking, the whole of the 
public statutes passed in the period which lasted from the 
birth of Parliament, in the late thirteenth century, down to the 
restoration of Charles II (a period of about 400 years) occupy 
less than three quarto volumes in the conmion edition of the 
Statutes at Large. The statutes from 1660 to 1868 (a period 
of about half that length) occupy rather more than forty-three 
volumes of the same edition. Of this vast bulk, as well as of 
the numerous Acts of Parliament passed since 1868, every word 
which has not been expressly or by implication repealed by 
a later statute, is binding law of the highest authority. What- 
ever doubts may have existed in the mind or language of Coke 
and his contemporaries, with regard to the limits of Parliamen- 
tary authority, disappeared in the Civil War; and Blackstone, 
no worshipper of representative institutions, in his inmiortal 
work,^ fully, though not without reluctance, accepts the doctrine 
that, however apparently absurd and unjust an Act of Parlia- 
ment, yet if the words are clear, 'there is no court that has 
power to defeat the intent of the legislature.' 

Happily for the student of existing law (though the historian 
is less relieved by the practice). Parliament freely, and, of 
recent years systematically, by means of Statute Law Revi- 
sion Acts, has repealed much of its former enactments; and a 
convenient edition of The Siatides Revised, issued by the Statute 
Law Revision Committee, enables the practitioner to distinguish 
readily between dead and living statutes. Be it observed, 
also, that though the ipsissima verba of an unrepealed statute 

> Comm,, Vol. I, p. 91. 
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are binding, even on the Crown if the Crown be expressly named 
therein, it is not permissible for legal pmposes, to go behind 
a statute to the discussions in Parliament which preceded its 
passing.^ This tempting addition to the possibilities of forensic 
argument has always been sternly repressed by the Courts, 
which have also laid it down, that the side notes usually appear- 
ing in the authoritative or King's Printer's editions of the 
statutes, are of no authority, even for the interpretation of a 
statute.^ On the other hand, the preamble, and the title, are 
now parts of a statute ; ^ and are, indeed, often valuable guides 
to the policy of the enactment. 

Midway between purely Parliamentary and purely judicial 
legislation, come the various Orders in Council, Proclamations, 
Ordenia and Other formal legislative and administrative 
enactments issued by the executive authority in 
the State. These are capable of simple and instructive classi- 
fication. In the first place, they are either (a) prerogative 

Pr«og.tlv« ^^ (*> ^^^^ "^df Parliamentary authority. The 
former, now rare in number, were at one time, as 
every student of English Constitutional History knows, the 
source of much debate and feeling. They played no incon- 
siderable part in the differences of opinion which led to the 
Civil War; they were conspicuous in the Revolution of 1688. 
The net result of those two important events is : (1) That any 
purely prerogative Order or Proclamation inconsistent with or 
derogating from the express terms of an Act of Parliament, is 
whoUy void; but, (2) that, subject to this rule, the Crown's 
ancient rights^ in so far as they have actually been exercised 
with fairly definite continuity, still remain. In fact, a certain 
number of Prerogative Orders are from time to time published.^ 
But, even where the rights still exist, as, for example, in the 
case of the government of the navy, the army, and the * Crown 
Colonies,' and the summoning and dissolution of Parliament, 

> For a leoent sUtement of this rule, see R. 9. We$t Riding C,C. [1906] 2 K.B. 
at p. 716. Of ooune the rule does not prevent consideration of the drcunuitancea 
which led to the passing of a statute. 

* This at any rate was the older view. But it appears that the recent (but not 
uniform) practice of printing the marginal notes on the Pariiament Roll, has given 
rise to some doubts {StOUm v. SttUon (1882) 22 Ch. D., at p. 513). 

* IneomB Tax Commn. v, Penud [1891] A.C., at p. 543 (preamble) ; Fidding s. 
Morley (Corpn,) [1899] 1 Ch., at pp. 3, 4 (title). 

* They now appear as an Appendix to the Statutory Ruiet and Order*. This 
has been the practice since 1893. 
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they are often now exercised under express Parliamentary 
authority — a fact which much diminishes their 'prerogative* 
character. It is, also, highly improbable, that any exercise 
of this prerogative authority in new directions would now be 
tolerated by Parliament; even though that exercise did not 
conflict with the express provisions of an Act of ParUament. 

The second, and far larger group, of Executive 'Orders' 
which, in their operation, resemble Acts of Parliament, are 
Ptriift- those which are made under the express authority 

mentuy ^f Parliament. Owing partly to the necessity for 
leaving the application of discretionary legislation to the Execu- 
tive, but still more to the impossibility of discussing details 
in an overworked Parliament, it has become increasingly common 
for Parliament to delegate, either to the Crown (i.e. the Execu- 
tive as a whole) or even to the Minister at the head of the de- 
partment charged with carrying out the Act, the power of 
making Rules or Orders under it. These Rules and Orders 
are, in effect, so long as they keep within the authority pre- 
scribed by their respective Acts, themselves Parliamentary 
statutes, and are enforced by the Courts . a3 such. It is, of 
course, in theory, possible to raise against any of them the 
plea of ultra vires; but they are usually drawn with sufficient 
skill to render such an attack hopeless. They are now pub- 
lished periodically by royal authority ; ^ and their bulk bids 
fair soon to rival that of the Statute Book. Like the statutes, 
they are also periodically revised by authority. The difference 
between Orders made by the Crown in Council and those made 
by a single Minister, is more apparent than real. For, in the 
former case, as in the latter, the form and contents are virtually 
settled by the departments concerned; the approval by the 
Privy Council is a pure formality. 

Technically on the same legal footing as the modem Statutory 
Orders in Council, but in fact, and historically, inclining some- 
RaiMflnd ^hat heavily towards judicial legislation, are the 
Ortoi of various Rules and Orders affecting the practice of the 
Courts, which have from time to time been published. 
These go back for a long period in English legal history ; and it 
is impossible, without further research into the archives of the 
fourteenth century, to state definitely when they began. Among 

' Pursuant to the Hules Publication Act, 1S03, s. 3. 
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the oldest are the General Orders (as distinct from decrees 
affecting only particular cases) made by the Chancellors for the 
regulation of Chancery procedure ; and it may have been that, 
until this example of prerogative legislation had been set by the 
holders of the Great Seal, the judges of the Common Law 
courts did not venture to exercise similar powers. At any rate, 
while the known Chancery Orders go back to 1388,* the oldest 
Common Law Rules (viz. those of the Common Pleas) ^ date 
only from 1457; but the oldest of these latter refers clearly 
to still older Rules, which seem to have disappeared. The 
oldest published Rules of the King's Bench appear to be of 
1604;' but it is more than probable that these are not in fact 
the first made. The oldest Exchequer (Plea) Rules known to 
the writer date from 1571 ; but these were issued by the Lord 
Privy Seal, not by the Barons.* Other Exchequer Orders, 
undated, were published in 1698.^ 

As has been suggested, these Rules and Orders appear to 
have been for long issued by the Chancellor and Justices on 
their own responsibility, as controllers of the business of their 
courts; and, so long as they stood in that position, they be- 
longed entirely to the judicial branch of legal authority. But, 
as with the Crown, so with the judges. Parliament began 
to look with more and more jealousy on any rival in the busi- 
ness of legislation ; and, as it was clearly advisable not to with- 
draw in fact from the judges the very necessary function of 
issuing Rules of Practice, Parliament, in the first half of the 
nineteenth century, began definitely, as in the case of the Crown, 
to authorize the judges to exercise it. A beginning was made 
with the Civil Procedure Act, 1833,* which authorized any 
eight of the Common Law judges (including the three Chiefs) 
to make Rules for the reform of pleading ; and the step, having 

1 These are collected in (hrdera of the High Court of Chancery, by G. W. Bandera 
(Chief Secretary at the Rolls), and published in 1846 (Mairwell). 

* The Rules and Orders of the Common Pleas, from 1467-1743, were published 
anonymously in the latter year (Lintot) ; but an earlier collection, from 1467 to 1741, 
was annexed to Sir George Cooke's Reports and Cases of Practice in the Court of 
Common Pleas, published in 1742. 

* Published by the anonsrmous compilers of the Rules of the Common Pleas, and 
bound up with them in the edition of 1747. 

* These Orders were confirmed by statute in 1604 (1 Jac. I, c. 26). 

* These Orders are bound up with the Ordines CanceOariae of 1608. They deal 
chiefly with Equity business. 

•3db4 WilLIV. c42, s. 3. 
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been found beneficial^ was repeated, with wider reach, in the 
year 1850.^ These two statutes, which were temporary in 
their eflfect, were incorporated, with many additional powers, 
into the Common Law Procedure Acts of 1852 and 1854.* Mean- 
while, in the year 1850, a similar provision, with a limited 
scope, had been introduced into the Chancery Amendment 
Act of that year;' empowering the Chancellor, with the con- 
currence of the Master of the Rolls and one of the Vice-Chancel- 
lors, to make General Rules and Orders for carrying out the 
objects of the Act. In the Chancery Amendment Act of 1858, 
this power was extended to cover virtually the whole procedure 
of the Court ; * the Rule-making body being enlarged to include 
the newly created Lords Justices of Appeal in Chancery. Under 
this power, the great Consolidated Orders of 1860 were issued ; 
and thus the way made easier for the reform undertaken by the 
Judicature Act of 1873. An account of this measure must be 
reserved for a future chapter ; ^ here it is sufficient to say, that 
it contains provision ® for a judicial Council consisting of the 
judges of all the tribunals incorporated into the new Supreme 
Court of Judicature, with powers to issue Rules and Orders 
regulating the practice of all branches of the Court. This 
power has been fully and constantly exercised ever since the 
Judicature Acts came into force in 1875; and now the Rules 
and Orders of the Supreme Court, annually republished with 
copious notes and conmients, are as necessary for the practitioner 
as the Statutes of the Realm or the Law Reports. 

Mention of the Law Reports brings us naturally to the last 
of the great sources of legal authority at the present day. We 
Judicial have seen^ that the doctrine of judicial precedent 
DodsioiiB jj^j^ j^^gj^ f^jy established in the preceding period, 

through the agency of the Year Books, those anonymous com- 
pilations in which the decisions, and even the dicta, of the Courts 

U3 A 14 Vict. 0. 16. < Act of 1862. as. 223-225 ; Act of 1854. as. 97-98. 

» 13 & 14 Vict. c. 35. 88. 30-32. * 21 & 22 Vict. c. 27, as. 11-12. 

» Post, pp. 364-371. 

* 36 A 37 Vict. c. 66, aa. 68-74, repealed before coming into operation by a. 33, 
and replaced by sa. 17-21 of the Judicature Act, 1875, itaelf aubaequently amended by 
a. 17 of the Appellate Juriadiction Act, 1876, and by a. 19 of the Judicature Act, 
1881. The preaent authority ia the Judicature (Rule Committee) Act, 1909, by 
virtue of which atatute the Rule Committee now includea (in addition to eight 
judgea) two membera of the General Council of the Bar, one member of the Coun- 
cil of the Law Society, and one other aoUdtor. 

^AnU, pp. 78, 79. 
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were stored up, by unknown hands, for reference and quota- 
tion in the argument of eases. We have seen also, how these 
anonymous reports gave way, in the middle of the sixteenth 
century, to the nominate works of Dyer, Leonard, Plowden, 
Coke, Croke, and others.^ Nor can there be any serious doubt 
that, with due allowance for the somewhat lax canons of criti- 
cism which prevailed until a recent date, it was fully admitted 
before the end of the last period, that a decision of a Court 
of co-ordinate or higher jurisdiction was binding on its successors 
and inferiors. Probably, too, the three superior Courts of 
Common Law, though technically independent of one another, 
respected one another's decisions ; while, if there was no inter- 
change of authority between the Common Law and the Equity 
tribunals, this was because, in theory at least, there could be 
no common ground between them. 

The flow of nominate reports continued with unabated vigour 
after the Restoration ; the only official restriction on the output 
The • Au- ^' Tival volumes being that imposed by the Licensing 
^wized^ Act of 1662. With this statute, which plays an impor- 
tant part with the history of copyright, we shall have 
to deal in a later chapter.* Here it is sufficient to say that, 
by its provisions, all law books required the license of the Lord 
Chancellor or one of the Chiefs of the superior Courts of Common 
Law; and whoever is familiar with the Reports of the later 
seventeenth century in the original editions will recognize the 
solemn Imprimatur prefixed so conspicuously to them, and 
will note also, that the prudent reporter did not confine himself 
to the express directions of the Act, but took care to get the 
signatures of as many as possible of the judges of the tribunals 
whose decisions he reported. 

It is a curious testimony to the conservatism of the legal 
profession, that, long after the refusal of Parliament, in 1695, 
to renew the Licensing Act, it continued to be the practice of 
the reporters to obtain judicial authority for their eflforts. The 
volumes of Vemin, Levinz, and Lutwyche, all published after 
1695, are still adorned by the judicial license; and, long after 
the formal license had disappeared, the race of ' authorised 

1 The older tradition of anonymity lingered in the publications known familiarly 
as Reports in Chanoery^ Cases in Chaneery, and Equity Cases Abridged. But these 
were, in some cases at least, mere abstracts of nominate reports. 

'Pott, pp. 277, 278. 
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reporters' continued to flourish. It must not be supposed, 
however, that the judicial license or authority afforded any 
official guarantee of the accuracy of the reports which it adorned. 
Save for a very small exception, hereafter to be noticed, there 
never has been in England any official publication (in the strict 
sense) of law reports. But it was well understood that the 
'authorised reporters' enjoyed in a special way the favour of 
the courts to which they were attached; and it is obvious to 
every lawyer that judge and reporter, if harmonious, could 
be useful to one another in many ways which would tend to 
improve the quality of the reporter's work.^ 

It was not until the beginning of the nineteenth century that 
there was any apparent break in this individualist system. 

jinxmjBumt ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^® Y^^^ 1823 onwards, and at frequent 
SeriM intervals, there appeared, usually as a pubUsher's 

enterprise, a series of anonymous, or, at least, quasi-anonymous 
reports, the chief raisons d'etre of which seem to have been the 
length and prolixity of the * authorised' reports, and the delay 
which occurred in their appearance. The first of these series 
was the Law Journal Reports, which, with a literary supplement 
entitled The Law Advertiser (afterwards known as The Law 
Journal), made its appearance in 1823, and continues to flourish 
to the present day.* It was followed by the Jurist, which, 
starting as half magazine, half gazette, in 1837, became, from 
1841 till its decease in 1866,' purely a reporter. Almost con- 
temporaneously with the Jurist, viz. in 1837, appeared The 
Justice of the Peace, a combination of magazine and reporter 
which, as its name implies, deals exclusively with magisterial 
business. The decisions reported by it are, however, not, 
as might be rashly supposed, those of the Justices of the Peace, 
which are, of course, of no judicial authority, but of the superior 
Courts reviewing magisterial decisions, or deciding on matters 
of special interest to Justices. 

^ Useful information regarding the various nominate reporters will be found in 
Wallace's The Reporters Arranged and Characterized (4th edn. Boston, U.S.A., 1882). 
A summary of dates and chronological lists under the various Courts will be found in 
a handy form in Sweet db Maxwell's Lawyers* Reference Book (1907), and Stevens A 
Haynes* Alphabetical Catalogue of the Reports of Cases (1875). These little works 
contain also lists of abbreviated citations, regnal years, &c., which will be found 
indispensable to the student of legal history. Soule's Lawyer^s R^erence Manual 
(Boston, U.S.A., 1883) is a larger work with similar objects, which includes the 
American reporters. 

' A 'New Series' began in 1832. * A 'New Series' began in 1855. 
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Then came the Law Times in 1845, at first with reports and 
general matter mixed, but, since the commencement of its 
'New Series' in 1859, in separate volumes. It still flourishes. 
The Weekly Reporter, first published in 1852, with a view of 
giving brief and speedy notes of current decisions, was incor- 
porated in 1857 into the newly-founded and still flourishing 
Solicitors' Journal and Reporter, Finally, in 1884, commenced 
the excellent series of Times Law Reports, which, published weekly 
during the sittings of the Courts, give a rapid and yet careful 
account of current legal business, and, also in 1884, the solitary 
example of ofi&cial law reporting known to English legal history, 
viz. the Reports of Patent Cases, issued as a supplement to The 
Journal of the Boafd of Trade. But the greatest event in the 
modem history of English law-reporting has, undoubtedly, 
been the foundation, in the year 1864, of the series known as 
The Law Reports. 

It appears from the interesting account of this movement, 
written by Mr. Daniel,^ one of its most active promoters, that 
Tiid'Uw ^^^ multiplicity, inconsistency, want of authen- 
Rttporti' ticity, delay, and expense of the many competing 
reports published in the middle of the nineteenth century, had 
for some time given rise to a feeling in favour of reform. The 
difi&culties in the way were obvious. Not merely did the whole- 
some independence of the English Bar react strongly against 
any proposals for an ofi&cial system; but the subject bristled 
with vested interests (always tenderly regarded by lawyers), 
of reporters, publishers, and printers. Nevertheless, so great 
were the practical inconveniences of the unregulated condi- 
tion of affairs, that a memorial was numerously signed by 
members of the Equity Bar, less. numerously (but sufficiently) 
by their brethren of the Common Law, suggesting the summon- 
ing of a general meeting of the Bar to consider the whole subject. 
This memorial was presented, in November, 1863, to Sir Roundell 
Palmer (afterwards Lord Selborne), who was then, as Attorney- 
General, at the head of the legal profession; and he, after 
some little hesitation, acquiesced in its prayer. The meeting 
was duly held on 2d December, 1863; and a Committee 
appointed to draw up a definite scheme. The scheme was 
produced at a meeting held on 1st July, 1864, and then dis- 

^ Th€ HUtory.and Origin of the Law ReporU (Clowes, 1884). 
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cussed. Objections of detail were taken; but it was obvious 
that the sense of the majority was strongly in favour of a reform 
on the lines broadly indicated by the report of the Committee. 
On only two points does there appear to have been any serious 
division of opinion among the supporters of the proposal. One 
of these was whether the new reports were to be official in the 
strict sense, or at least in the sense that no others could be 
quoted in Court. The affirmative of this proposition, though 
supported by eminent names, was ultimately rejected without 
a division at the adjourned meeting, held on 28th July, 1864, at 
which the reform proposals were finally carried.^ A similar fate 
befell a proposal to maintain the old individual responsibility 
of the reporters by rejecting the proposals of the Committee 
in favour of editorial supervision.* These points of principle 
having been cleared up, objections resolved themselves into 
matters of financial detail ; and the latter were finally overcome 
by generous offers on the part of three of the Inns of Court 
and the Council of the Law Society (then known as the ' Incor- 
porated Law Society ' ) to guarantee the expenses of the first 
year's publication. Vested interests were conciliated, where 
possible, by the offer of posts on the reporting staff of the newly 
created Council of Law Reporting, and by liberal offers of 
remuneration to publishers and booksellers. 

The new series, which, as every lawyer knows, comprises 
reports of moderate length of cases decided in all the various 
branches of the Supreme Court, as well as in the House of 
Lords, the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, the Court 
of Criminal Appeal, and the old Court of Crown Cases Reserved, 
commenced its career in November 1865, and has, in the general 
opinion, been an unqualified success, both literary and financial. 
An indication of its achievements in the latter direction may 
be gathered from the fact that whereas, in the estimate of Mr. 
Daniel, a complete set of the reports current in 1863 could not 
be obtained for a less annual expense than £45, the annual 
subscription to the complete series of Law Reports is now only 
£4, which includes, not merely the Reports proper, but such 
useful appendages as The Weekly NoteSy The Quarterly Current 
Index of Cases, and The Consolidated and Decennial Digests 
which are from time to time published by the Council. The 

1 Daniel, op. cU., p. 226. • Ibid,, pp. 224-245. 
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Council itself consists of two representatives of each of the four 
Inns of Court, the General Council of the Bar, and the Law 
Society, and of three ex-offimo members, viz. the Attorney- 
General, the Solicitor-General, and the President of the Law 
Society for the time being. It is, therefore, thoroughly repre- 
sentative of both branches of the legal profession ; whilst at the 
same time, through the Law Officers, just sufficiently in touch 
with the State to enable it to be assured of adequate considera- 
tion for its views, should occasion arise for it to express an 
opinion on official matters. Despite their success, however, 
the Law Reports are still faced by wholesome competition. 
Not only do the Law Journal Reports continue to appear in 
volumes which for trustworthiness and convenience are hardly, 
if at all, inferior to the Law Reports; but, as we have seen, 
several other series, not professing to give such complete reports 
as the two series named, continue to attract sufficient public 
support. 
It is, perhaps, not strictly true to say, that the sources of 

authority previously described in this chapter are the 
Sources of only possible authorities for the guidance of English 
^ Courts at the present day. For the ecclesiastical 

courts, though, as we have seen,^ shorn of much of their dignity 
and profit by the Reformation and the Civil War, were not 
finally deprived even of their temporal jurisdiction in matters 
matrimonial and testamentary until 1857 ; while they exercise, 
of course, soine jurisdiction in purely ecclesiastical matters to 
the present day. Again, the Court of Admiralty was not 
merged into the Supreme Court until 1875; and, when it was 
so merged, it took over with it, like the ecclesiastical courts of 
Probate and Divorce, its existing law, subject, of course, to 
statutory and judicial modifications. In theory, therefore, both 
the Canon and the Roman Civil Law may be quoted as author- 
ities in the English Courts; when these are exercising what 
was formerly ecclesiastical or Admiralty jurisdiction. But 
the legal positions of the two are not precisely the same. So 
RonuuiU ^^^ ^ Roman Law is concerned, it stands where 

it did, as the admitted basis of testamentary juris- 
diction, and a considerable authority in Admiralty law, subject 
only (though this is a considerable admission) to any statutory 

> Ante, pp. 74, 75. 
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alterations, and to any decisions of the King's Courts from 
c^^^^i^^ time to time issued or delivered. But the Canon 
Law was subjected to somewhat remarkable treat- 
ment at the time of the Reformation. As it then stood, it 
received express Parliamentary sanction, so far as matters 
properly within its scope were concerned, and so far as it was 
not inconsistent with the *Laws, Statutes, and Customs of this 
Realm, (n)or to the Damage or Hurt of the King's Prerogative 
Royal,' by the so-called Act for the Submission of the Clergy ; ^ 
■and, therefore, the Canon Law as it existed in 1533, is binding, 
within its proper sphere, and subject to the exceptions just 
mentioned, both on clergy and laity. On the other hand, no 
additions subsequently made by Papal or other Roman authority 
are of any validity in English courts, ecclesiastical or civil; 
while additions made by the English Convocations under Royal 
license, though they bind the clergy of their respective provinces, 
do not bind the laity, because they have not received Parlia- 
mentary sanction.^ 

It is sometimes said that, even so late as the period now 
under discussion, the text-books of certain very eminent writers 
Text-Book have been treated as authorities by English Courts, 
Writon ^jj J should therefore be regarded as sources of modern 
English Law. But this is true only in a modified sense. Doubt- 
less such works as Blackstone's Commentaries, Dalton's Country 
Justice f and Hawkins' Pleas of the Crown, may be fairly treated 
by the historian as statements, primd facie correct, of the law 
at the time when they were written. It may even be that, 
having regard to the great reputation of such writers, English 
judges will allow advocates to quote from them, and will even 
themselves, in delivering judgments, allude with respect and 
approval to these works. But it cannot be seriously contended, 
that these works are authorities in the sense in which Bracton, 
Littleton, and even Coke, are authorities for the law of their 
respective periods. The difference between the weightiest 
passage of a modern text-book writer and the most ordinary' 
judgment of a Court of First Instance, or an unimportant 

1 25 Hen. VIII (1533) c. 19, 8. 7. This arrangement was intended to last only 
until a contemplated revision had taken place (ibid., s. 2 and see 35 Hen. VIII (1543) 
e. 16). But the revision has never been effected. 

* See the position learnedly discussed by Lord Hardwicke, C. J., in the case of 
MiddUton v. Cro/U (1736) 2 Atk. 650. 
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section of an Act of Parliament, is quite clear. The advocate 
may show that the passage in question is inconsistent with 
statute or judicial decision; and, if he succeeds, its so-called 
'authority' is at once gone. He may attempt to show the 
unwisdom, absurdity, or inconsistency, of the judicial decision 
or the section of the Act of Parliament ; but, until these have 
been overruled by a later statute, or (in the case of the judicial 
decision) by a superior tribunal, they remain binding in pari 
materid, and, even if the advocate is not pulled up for irrele- 
vance, his argument will be of no avail. Even Blackstone, 
one of the greatest of text-book writers, admits freely the truth 
of this view.** Text-book writers, whatever they once were, 
are now guides only, and not authorities, for English Law. 

The only exception from this last rule is more apparent than 
real. It consists of the various volumes of precedents which. 
Practice ' without any formal official sanction, are compiled 
^«** by private authors, and accepted by the profession as 

guides in practice. These fall, generally speaking, into two 
classes. The first, formerly known as Entries, or Books of 
Entries,^ but latterly as Precedents of Pleading,^ contain speci- 
mens or forms of the various documents used in the conduct 
of litigation. In a very real sense, they are 'authorities' 
for the law of the period under discussion ; but that is because, 
with barely an exception, all the precedents given are copied 
from documents which have actually been used in legal pro- 
ceedings, and have thus passed through the fire of judicial 
criticism. In other words, such works are really judicial deci- 
sions in a somewhat unusual form. The second class of Prece- 
dent Books are those concerned with non-litigious business, 
commonly called 'conveyancing.' By their very nature, they 
cannot claim the direct authority which belongs to forms which 
have been treated by the Courts as sufficient for their purposes. 
But the known unwillingness of the Courts to disturb the public 
confidence in forms which have been made the vehicles for 
transferring interests of, perhaps, great value, or to unsettle 
titles based upon that confidence, tends tp give these forms, 

» Comm. I. 72-73. 

* Among these may be quoted, more or leas in chronological order, the works of 
Aston (1661), Brown (1670), Winch (1680). Robinson and Vidian (1684), Hansard 
(1685). Levins (1702), Clift (1703), Lilly (1723), Mallory (1734). 

* Examples are the works of Chitty, Mitford, Daniell, and Bullen and Leake. 
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when they have been extensively used, something like a negative 
judicial authority. Obviously, however, a tribunal cannot 
refuse to condemn a conveyancing precedent which has never 
really received judicial or parliamentary approval; if it con- 
siders it to be in fact insufficient, or based on a misconception 
of the law. Such precedents are not, therefore, 'authorities' 
in the strict sense. 

Though strictly irrelevant to the main subject of the present 
chapter, it may be convenient to say here a few words about 
Legid ^^^ organization of the legal profession. As we 

Profesdoii hkve seen, the earliest lawsuit was a fight; and, in 
primitive times, deputies or agents are not at first allowed in a 
fight, for obvious reasons. Even in Trial by Battle, however, 
the* 'champion,' or professional pugilist, appears in English 
legal history at an early date,^ at any rate in civil causes ; and 
he may be said to combine in himself the fupctions of counsel, 
attorney, and witness, possibly even of the jury, of later times. 
At any rate, he may fairly be claimed as one of the direct ances- 
tors of the legal profession. No sooner, however, is the system 
g . of the common law, with its regular courts and pro- 

cedure, fairly under way, than we note a specializa- 
tion of functions which has continued to the present day. The 
champion gradually disappeared, with the disappearance of 
Trial by Battle ;* and his place was filled by the Serjeant at law 
(serviens ad legem) and apprentice, and by the responsalis or 
attorney. All these were under official license; indeed, in 
one well-known instance, the law of supply and demand having 
failed, the royal justices were bidden (in 1292) to scour the 
the country for persons suitable for enrolment as attorneys and 
apprentices.' The Serjeants were a close Order by the end of 
the thirteenth century, and received their patents direct from 
the Crown — in later days with much ceremony. They had 
their own Inns or colleges.* Till 1834, they had exclusive audi- 
ence in the chief civil court, the Court of Common Bench ; and 

1 See, for examples, the cases transcribed into BraeUm^a Note Book^ Vol. II, 
cases 116 (1220), 164 (1222), 243 (1227), 328 (1229), Ac, 

* ArUe, pp. 42, 43. 

' Rot. Par. I, 84. (The early Paxiiament Rolls are full of the privileges and sins 
of attorneys.) 

* The names at least of two survive ; one behind Chancery Lane, the other 
behind Fleet Street, in London. 
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though, in that year, their monopoly was formally abolished 
by royal warrant directed to the Chancellor,^ yet, in 1840, 
this warrant was declared by the Chief Justice of the Court 
to be invalid, and the Order was only finally shorn of its forensic 
monopoly by the slow process of extinction. Its still greater 
judicial monopoly lasted, in theory, till 1875;^ though in recent 
years it had become a mere formality, the judge designate 
being made a serjeant as a preliminary to being sworn^ into his 
judicial office. But for centuries it was the firmly established 
tradition, that all the Justices of both Benches and all Com- 
missioners of Assise ^ should be chosen from among the Serjeants ; 
the Serjeants sat within the'* bar' or boundary of the Court, 
and were addressed by the judges as ' brothers.' In the eigh- 
teenth century, their place in the legal world began to be taken 
by the King's Counsel Extraordinary, or, simply, 'King's 
Counsel,' i.e. the officially retained representatives of the Crown 
other than the Law Officers.* 

These new 'patent counsel' were, however, though entitled 
to precedence over their undistinguished brethren of the Outer 
Kinc'i Bar,^ and to seats within that magic boundary, 

*^*^"°^ not, like the Serjeants, of a different Order from them. 
They mingled freely in the society of the 'apprentices' or, as 
they were later called, 'students'; especially in those great 
Inns of colleges of legal learning, the Inns of Court, which, 

^^^^^^ founded in antiquity, reached their zenith at the end 

of the sixteenth century. These represented, as has been said,* 
the revolt against Romanism and the triumph of the common law 
in the thirteenth centiuy, and the consequent severance from 

^ A full copy is given in PuUing's Order of the Coif, p. 100. 
s Judicature Act, 1873, 8. 8. 

* The author cannot trace Mr. PuUing's reference (op. eU., p. 4, n.) to the statute 
*4 Edw. Ill, c. 16,^ which he quotes for a statutory monopoly. 

* Of course there were earlier examples, of whom Bacon at the beginning, and 
Francis North at the end, of the seventeenth century, are well known. The King's 
Counsel have disabilities, as well as privileges. Thus they cannot appear for a 
prisoner against the Crown without royal permission, which, at one time, was only 
obtainable on pasrment of a fee. It must be remembered, however, that, when 
King's Counsel were first created, prisoners had no right to be defended by counsel, 
except on points of law. 

' This, and its analogue, the Inner Bar. are orthodox but curious expressions. 
There is but one bar in each Court; and some advocates are entitled to plead 
within it, whilst the rest must plead from without. But such inaccuracies are 
common in every professional language ; and the attempts to justify them are often 
more amusing than the inaccuracies themselves. 

* AnU, p. 20. 
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the classical learning of the universities. At an unknown date, 
they seem to have acquired a monopoly of that privilege of 'call- 
ing to the Bar/ i.e. of licensing 'apprentices' to pursue their 
calling, which, as we have seen, was entrusted by Edward I to 
his Justices; but the right of appeal from their decisions to 
the assembled judges, which still survives, and is occasionally 
exercised, marks the privilege of the Inns of Court as a delega- 
tion, not as an original authority. Each Inn of Court has long 
had its own internal organization of Benchers (or ruling body), 
in whose 'Parliaments' the affairs of the Inn are managed, ordi- 
nary barristers (for inside the Inns King's Counsel have, as such, 
no ^Scial r«nk) and students/ i.e. those who are qualifying for 
call to the Bar, but are not yet entitled to audience in the Courts. 
The glorious buildings and gardens of the Inns of Court, their 
libraries, pictures, and plate, testify to their ancient wealth 
and importance; and Coke's enthusiastic account of them is 
well known.* In the eighteenth century, they seemed to have 
fallen into sloth and decay. Their buildings became ruinous, 
their readerships and exercises mere formalities,' their libraries 
dispersed or deserted, their accounts often confused, or worse. 
But at length the spirit of reform reached them. Though 
changes in social conditions, especially the outward march of 
the suburbs, have almost deprived them of their residential 
character, they haye re-constituted themselves as the professional 
centres of forensic life, and, though hardly yet to an extent 
commensurate with their resources and opportunities, as centres 
of legal study. The establishment, in the year 1852, of the 
Council of Legal Education, consisting of representatives of 
the Benches of the Four Inns, marked a great step in advance ; 
and the formation, in the year 1894, of the General Council of 
the Bar, charged with the guardianship of professional etiquette, 
though in itself somewhat of a reflection on the activity of the 
Benches, has provided a wholesome criticism and incentive 
of the bodies with whom the executive authority still rests. In 
addition to its purely critical functions, the General Council of 
the Bar appoints representatives on various important bodies, 

> The reader must remember that, in the sixteenth century » the term 'student' 
or 'apprentice 'still included members of the Outer Bar, who were entitled, or at 
least permitted, to speak in Court. The change to modem usage seems to 
have taken place about the time of the Civil War. 

' 8 Rep. pref. pp. xzxv-xzzviii. ' Blackstone, Comm. Vol. I, p. 25. 
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e,g. the Rule-making cominittees under the Judicature Acts, the 
Land Transfer Acts, and the Criminal Appeal Act, and to the 
Council of Law Reporting. 

The earliest attorneys were, in all probability, simple non- 
AttomefB professional agents, whose duty it was to represent their 
and employers in legal proceedings. Such persons would 

be very necessary in days when litigation was rapidly 
increasing ; but when facilities for travel were in an elementary 
stage.^ We must, however, again remember how primitive 
tribunals ding to the view that no proceedings can be taken in 
the absence of the parties ; this will account for the reluctance 
shown by early law to recognize the existence of agency or 
attorneyship. It is not till 1235 that 'suitors/ (who would 
probably include both plaintiffs and persons bound to attend 
the Court as part of the homage) were allowed generally to be 
represented by attorneys ; and then only in the local courts.* In 
1278, by the Statute of Gloucester,' the privilege was extended 
to defendants, in cases which could not lead to battle. After the 
great diminution in the prosecutions by way of appeal had taken 
place, as previously explained,^ even appeals of homicide could be 
presented and defended by attorney; if, for any reason, trial 
by battle could not follow.* 

The professional character of attorneys begins to make itself 
felt in the statute of 1402,* which speaks with regret of the number 
of attorneys Mgnorant and not learned in the law,' and requires 
all candidates for admission to the roll {*en rolle'y to be examined 
by the Justices ; and a statute of James I ^ repeats this require- 
ment in other terms. Meanwhile, the new jurisdiction of the 
Court of Chancery had produced another similar body of prac- 
titioners. At first, apparently, the Masters in Chancery weriB 
supposed to look after the Equity suitors' interests; but the 
natural desire of litigants to have agents specially charged with 
furthering or 'soliciting' their causes, led to the recognition 
of a special body of semi-attached officials, known as 'solicitors/ 
who are treated by the statute of 1605 as on the same footing with 

^ This is specially mentioned as a ground for appointing an attorney in the so- 
called Ordinance of Liberties, printed as 27 Edw. I (1299) c. 5. 

' SUtute of Merton (20 Hen. Ill) c. 10. ' 6 Edw. I. c. 8. 

^AnU, pp. 155, 156. *3 Hen. VII (1486) o. 1, s. 91. *4 Hen. IV, c 18. 

' This must mean 'the rolls* (t.e. of the various Courts). It was not until the 
passing of the Solicitors Act. 1843, that a single Roll of Solicitors came into existence. 

' 3 Jao. I (1605) c. 7. 
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attorneys. A third class of non-forensic practitioners who made 
their appearance before the end of the sixteenth century were the 
'scriveners/^ who concerned themselves only with chamber or 
non-litigious business, chiefly borrowing and lending of money. 
Milton's father was a scrivener ; and the Scriveners' Company or 
Gild, which received a charter from James I, survives, in a some- 
what attenuated form, to the present day.^ 

So far as the social and educational side of the non-forensic 
branch of the profession was concerned, attorneys and solicitors 
Inns of appear, until the close of the sixteenth century at 
Chancery least, to have been, in many cases, members of the Inns 
of Court, above alluded to. But the overflow of these founda- 
tions, in the days of their strength, seems to have resulted in the 
formation of a number of minor or preparatory Inns, known as 
Inns of Chancery, in the neighbourhood of the greater founda- 
tions. Some of these, such as Thavie's Inn and Barnard's 
Inn, suggest, by their titles, that they were originally founded 
by private proprietors ; but there is a well-established tradition 
to the e£Fect that each was affiliated to one or other of the Inns 
of Court ; ' and the tradition has been acted upon at least in 
one modern case.* Apparently, it was to these Inns of Chancery 
that attorneys and solicitors chiefly resorted ; and though, again 
and again, in the latter part of the seventeenth century, it 
was laid down by judicial Order,* that all attorneys of the 
Conunon Pleas should join some Inn of Court or of Chancery, 
it is evident, from the wording of the later Orders,* that some 
Opposition to the injunction was being experienced from the 

> These had probably originated in the humble guiae of writers of court hand in 
very early times (Freshfield, Records of the Society of Oentlemen PracHeerB, Intro- 
duction, p. zii). 

' The ancient monopoly of the Scriveners' Company, at any rate in the City of 
London, was finally defeated, after lengthy ligitation, by the decision in Harrieon v. 
Smith, in the year 1700 (Freshfield, Records, Introd., p. Ixvi). Since that date, 
conveyancing has been recognised as a proper part of the solicitor's professional 
work. Of course members of the Bar are entitled also to draw and settle convey- 
ancing documents; and, at one time, there was a middle rank of 'conveyancer 
under the bar,* now practically extinct. 

' See the preface to Coke's 3d volume of Reports, p. zxzvi, before alluded to. 

^ In the division of the large sum of money obtained by the sale of the site and 
buildings of New Inn, in the year 1001, a substantial portion was allotted to the 
Middle Temple in respect of its overlordship. 

* Orders of Michaelmas 1654, Trinity 1677, Miohadmas 1684, and Miohaelmaa 
1705, in Cooke's Rules, Orders, and Notices, 

* See Orders of 1684 and 1705, vbi sup, (*if those Honorable Societies shall please 
to admit them'). 
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larger foundations. Ultimately, at some uncertain date, prob« 
ably at the beginning of the _ ei yfhteenth centu ry, the Inns of 
Court succeeded in excluding from their membership all attorneys 
and solicitors, who thereupon seem to have retired to the Inns 
of Chancery ; thus establishing, in addition to the division of 
functions between the two branches of the profession, which, 
as we have seen, existed in the thirteenth century, a division 
of education and discipline, which was no part of the original 
system.^ It is worthy of notice that, according to Roger North,* 
personal intercourse with the lay client, which had formerly 
been shared between both branches of the profession, became 
confined to the non-forensic branch in the last half of the seven- 
teenth century, i.e. at the very time when the completion of 

\the severance between the two branches was becoming imminent. 

\ IThe natural consequence of the change was, that the business 

/ knd reputation of individual barristers came to depend largely 

^dp the favour of attorneys and solicitors. 

The decay which characterized the Inns of Court in the 
eighteenth century was shared to the full by the Inns of Chancery. 
Decay of Already in the Order of 1705 ' we find the judges of the 
iniiBof : CommonPleaslamentingtheintermissionof 'commons,' 
'^^ or social gatherings, in the Chancery Inns, with the 
conaiequent decay and detriment of those societies, and attempt- 
ing to revive them. It was, however, too late to save the Inns 
of Chancery, which gradually sank into the position of mere 
dining and perquisite clubs for the benefit of a few 'ancients' 
or benchers, recruited on a closely co-optative principle. The 
lowest stage of degradation was reached when, in the nineteenth 
century, the ancient sites and buildings of the Inns of Chancery 
were taken for public purposes; and the large sums paid by 
way of compensation were pocketed by the members of their 
governing bodies. This scandalous procedure, after prevailing in 
several cases, was at length put a stop to by the decision of Mr. 
Justice Cozens-Hardy (now Master of the Rolls) in the case of 
Clifford's Inn ; * and the considerable amount realized by the sale 
of the property of that Inn and New Inn was ear-marked for the 

> See further on this point L.Q.R. XXVI, pp. 137-145, by H. H. L. Beliot. 
* Liou of the Norths (Bohn) III, par. 175. 

' Cooke, Rules, Orders, and Notices, (The only drawback of this deeply interest- 
ing and wc^*printed volume is, that it is not paged.) 

« Smith V. Kerr [1900] 2 Ch. 511 ; confirmed [1902] 1 Ch. 774. 
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purposes of legal education. A bold and comprehensive scheme 
for the utilization of this and other funds, a scheme in some 
degree worthy of the capital of the greatest Empire in the world, 
was presented by the Attorney-General of the day (Sir Robert 
Finlay), in his capacity of official guardian of charitable funds, 
but was blocked, temporarily at least, by the refusal of the 
Benchers of the Inner Temple to concur. 

Meanwhile, the status of attorneys and solicitors, as officers 
of the Courts, had been regulated by more than one statute 
Votuntary of the eighteenth century, of which perhaps the 
^**^^^®'* most important is that of 1729,^ which introduced 
the requirement of five years' apprenticeship, under written 
articles, to a practising solicitor, as a condition precedent of 
being admitted to the rolls, and virtually abolished the distinc- 
tion between attorneys and solicitors, by allowing any duly 
qualified attorney to be sworn also as a solicitor.^ But by far 
the most important step in the interests of the profession was 
taken, in the year 1739, by the formation, on a purely voluntary 
basis, of the Society of Gentlemen Practisers in the Courts of 
Law and Equity.' Though the records of this Society are not 
complete, there is every reason to believe that it continued 
to flourish, as a private society, until the year 1831, when, with 
other societies having a briefer history, it was merged in the 
chartered body known from 1831 to 1903 as * The Incorporated 
Law Society,' * and from 1903 onwards as 'The Law Society.' 

One of the most striking features of this body is its dual 
character — public and private. Membership of the Society 
The Law (^^^ amounting to about 9000) is purely volun- 
®*>^**y tary; and the voluntary subscriptions of members 
go towards the social side of the Society's activity, its public 
rooms, library, and entertainments, and the expenses incurred 
in the protection of the professional interests of solicitors. But, 
in its public capacity, the Society acts as the registrar, educator, 

> 2 Geo. II, c. 23, 88. 5 (attorneys), 7 (solicitors). 

' Ibid., 8. 20. Reciprocity was established in 1750 (23 Geo. II, c. 26, s. 15). 

' See ib.e Records of this Society, published by The (Incorporated) Law Society 
in 1897, with Introduction by Dr. Edwin Freshfield. 

* This was not its official title, which was * The Society of AttornejrB, Solicitors, 
Proctors, and others, not being Barristers, practising in the Courts of Law and 
Ekiuity of the United Kingdom.* (See the charters at length in the Handbook of 
The Law Society, pp. 32-41.) Proctors were ecclesiastkcal agents. They were 
abolished as a distinct body in 1857, when the Courts of Probate and Divorce were 
established. 
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examiner, and discipliner, of present and future solicitors; 
either as delegate of the State, or as an authority recognized by 
the State. In the year 1843, though the admission of solicitors 
to the Roll is still the exclusive prerogative of the Master of the 
Rolls, the custody of the official Roll, containing the names of 
solicitors entitled to practise, was entrusted to the Law Society.^ 
In the year 1877, the sole control of the examinations qualifying 
for admission to practise was entrusted to the Society,^ which was 
already charged with the education of articled clerks in the theory 
of their intended profession.' From the year 1833 onwards, this 
function had been more or less completely performed by the 
holding of lectures and classes ; but, in the year 1903, a new and 
comprehensive system was instituted, which not only provides 
for articled clerks' complete legal education in London, but 
substantially assists similar efforts made by provincial Law 
Societies in large towns, in many cases in conjunction with 
the newly founded universities and colleges, which sprang up in 
the latter half of the nineteenth century. The administration 
of this scheme, subject to the general control of the Council of 
the Society, is vested in a mixed Committee, annually appointed 
by the Council, and consisting of a majority of representatives 
of that body, of representatives of provincial Law Societies, and 
of two solicitors nominated by the members of students' societies. 
The examinations are conducted by an ordinary conmiittee of 
the Council, annually appointed by that body. 

Finally, the disciplinary functions of the Law Society, formerly 
of a purely critical character, assumed a new and important 
phase when, in the year 1888, the preliminary investigation of 
charges of professional misconduct against solicitors was en- 
trusted to a committee of the Council of the Society (known 
as the 'Discipline Committee'), appointed by the Master 
of the Rolls.* This committee, sitting as a court of discipline, 
but in private, hears charges, and reports to the Court thereon ; 
whereupon the Court, with which executive action still ex- 
clusively remains, makes such order as it considers to be just; 
either dismissing the complaint as unfounded, or suspending the 
solicitor inculpated from practice for a longer or shorter time, 

^ Soliciton Act, 1843, ■. 21. The process was not completed till 1888 (Solicitors 
Act, 1888, 88. 5-6). 

"Solicitors Act, 1877. >/Wa., 1877, s. 8. */Wd., 1888, 8. 13. 
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or, in grave cases, striking his name off the Roll. The statute 
expressly reserves^ to any complainant the right to proceed 
by direct application to the Court; and, presumably, the 
right to bring a civil action against a solicitor for negligence, 
and, certainly, the power of the Crown to prosecute for criminal 
offences, are not affected by its provisions. But the advantage 
to the Court of being relieved of long and wearisome enquiries 
into details, and the obvious gain to justice, by allowing charges, 
which may be reckless or unfounded, to be investigated without 
the odium necessarily attendant on a public enquiry, are abund- 
ant justification of the policy of the Act. 

^8, 13, ad fin. 



CHAPTER XIV 

REFORM BY EQUITY 

rhas often been remarked, that the history of English legis- 
lation during the ^hteenth cen tury, at least so far as 
p rivate law is concerned, is alm ost a blank. If we put 
aside the Act for the Amendment of the Law passed in 1705,^ 
the Diplomatic Privileges Act of 1708, the Land Registry Acts 
LegiiiatiTe ^' ^^^ ^^^ 1708, the Landlord and Tenant Acts of 
stMMtiaii 1709 and 1730, the Charitable Uses Act of 1735, 
the Distress for Rent Act, 1737, the Inclosure Act of 1773, and 
the Life Assurance Act of 1774 (none of which measures are 
really of first-class importance), we shall hardly find a single Act 
of Parliament of those momentous years, from 1700 to 1800, 
which has left a permanent mark on the body of English dvil law. 
Apparently, the reaction which followed upon the agitation of 
the Civil War, combined with the feeling of uncertainty pro- 
duced by a disputed succession to the Crown, rendered the nation 
unwilling to allow the laborious and disturbing machinery of 
Parliamentary reform to tamper with the ancient institutions of 
the country. At any rate,~Ihe striking fact remams,^that the 
century which witnessed the passing of the Statute of Monopolies,* 
the Limitation Act,* the Petition of RigEF,' the Star Chamber 
and Habeas Corpus Acts,*^ the Act for the Abolition of Feudal 
Tjenujcea#?.,thfi.J^avigation Acts,^ the Act for abolishing Arrest on 
Mesne Process,® the Statute of Frauds,* the Statutes of Distribu- 
tion,^® the Bill of Rights," the Statute of Fraudulentl>eviscs," the 
Treason Act,** the Bond ExecutiotrAct;**' and the Act of Settle- 

M & 5 Anne, e. 3 (or 16). It seems a little strange, that this useful statute, much 
of which is still live law, should not have an official short title. 

s 21 Jac. I (1623) c. 3. • Ibid., c. 16. « 3 Car. I (1627) o. 1. 

• 16 Car. I (1640) o. 10. and 31 Car. II (1679) o. 2. 

• 12 Car. II (1660) c. 24. ' Ibid., c. 18, Ac. 

• 13 Car. II. St. II (1661) c. 2. '29 Car. II (1677) c. 3. 
M 22 ft 23 Car. II (1670) c. 10; 1 Jac. II (1685) o. 17. 

^M W. ft M. St. II (1689) c. 2. » 3 W. ft M. (1691) c. 14. 

u 7 ft 8 W. Ill (169$) c. 3. 

1* 8 ft 9 W. Ill (1696) o. 11. (This statute also ought to have an official shoit 
title.) 
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menti^ was followed by the century whose chief legislative out- 
put was the meagre crop of statutes mentioned above. And 
from this fact itmight be fiflSflly concluded, that the eighteenth 
century was a stagnant period in the history of English Law. 
In fact it can hardly be described as revolutionary ; but it would 
be a great mistake to suppose that it witnessed no legal reform. 
The explanation is, t^iat the c hief_^enginfi_jj^]^^^ jyform dur ing 

that centu ry was th e j udicjaL j ^gti on of - ^ ^ , (rffVH l gj proceeding 
cbleriy under the guise of ij^ mty^ and chi e fl y^ thou gh by no 
'means exclusively, In the Court of Chance ry. **"'" 

The successive watchw6'rds bf the' Chancellor's equitable juris- 
diction will give us the best key to the historical explanation of 
•Or • *^® notion of 'Equity,' as understood by English 



lawyers. At first the Chancellor's equitable juris- 
diction was confined to matters of ' grace ,' i.e. mat ters requiring 
sp ecial indu lgence _or provision. It was thought suitable in the 
' '_i , t' fou rteenth c entury (the exact dates are still obscure) to entrust 
the exercise of this branch of the prerogative to one who, as the 
Custodian of the Great Seal, was already a great administrative 
official, charged with the custody of the Register of Writs, and 
having also some rather undefined Conunon Law, or 'Latin' juris- 
dictioB^in matters o^sci.'Jd. and other strictly legal proceedings. 
It was, doubtless, the 'grace ' foundation of Chancery jurisdiction 
which gave rise to the popular idea expressed in Selden's Table 
Talky^ that * Equity is a roguish thing,' for that it varies^ 
length of the Chancellor's foot. Nor can it be denied, that this 
original characteristic long served the Chancellor in good stead ; 
when he desired to depart somewhat widely from tradition. 

Nevertheless, long before Selden's day, ' co nscience ' had al- 
most superseded J.gEace ' as the working foundation of the 
'CcMud ^ ~^*^^c^Uo'''s equitable jurisdiction. This was but 
a natural consequence of entrusting the Great Seal 
to eccle siasti cs, whose leanings towards casuistry, and peculiar 
means of probing the minds of their penitents, caused them to 
lean heavily on the inwa rd inten t of the parties, r^the£.lha]^ on 
those external forms Celoved of the Commoa Law. The contrast 
between the two principles is, as we have seen,* strongly brought 

> 12 & 13 W. Ill (1700) c. 2. 

'So called, to distinguish it from the juiiBdiction by 'English Bill* in Equity. 

» Ed. Reynolds, xxxvii. 2. « ArUe, pp. 139, 140. 
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out in the Dialogues of Doctor and Student, in the middle of the 
sixteenth century. To the application of the doctrine of 'con- 
science' the Court owed its vast jurisdiction in Trusts and 
Frauj 

But now, before the period we are approaching, the long line 
of ecclesiastical chancellors had ended with Wolsey and Stephen 
Gardiner/ and had been replaced, for a short period, by a line 
of st atesmen of the type of More, Nicolas, and Fra ncis Bacon, 
men more familiar perhaps with the Council Board than the 
judgment seat. They it was, doubtless, who had given to Chan- 
cery that forcible ch aracter i n personam, which was so powerful 
a weapon in its armory. It was natural that the direct wielders 
of the royal prerogative, men who sat in the Star Chamber and 
the Privy Council, who knew the secrets of State and the neces- 
sity for prompt action, should despise the merely declaratory 
character of a good deal of Common Law process. To them we 
doubtless owe those four g reat pillars p i- Chanc p^rv jurigj^-rtinn, 
the injunction, the decree, the sequggfattonr^anathe commis - 
sion of rebellion. Thefirst of these forbade the defendant, on 
pain of imprisonment, to continue his existing or contemplated 
eoiu^e of action ; and we have seen how,' under a thin disguise, 
the Chancellor, by means of this process, had, in the year 1618, 
won a decisive victory over the Common Law courts, and prac- 
tically enabled the Chancery to control their proceedings. The 
decree^ or posi tive orde r, bidding the defendant do some act, was 
not confined to the mere carrying out, or ' specific peifbxmance,' 
of contracts; though that was its commonest application. As 
is well known, it was used, though sparingly, to remed y that 
serious defect in Common Law procedure, which permitted a de- 
feated defendant in Detinue or_ Trover^ to retamjhe subject 
matter of the action, on paying its value.* It was, probably. 



^ ] 



> Of ooune even Gardiner was not absolutely the last ecclesiastical chancellor. 
He was succeeded by Archbishop Heath of York ; and Bishop Williams of Lincoln 
was Lord Keeper from 1621 to 1625. But these two were of little note. 

*Roger North, in his amusing but inaccurate work, Ldves of the Norths (Vol. I, 
p. 295), attributes the invention of the sequestration to Lord Keeper Coventry 
(1625-1640). But it is certainly much older. It was, for example, applied for in 
Atotry V. Owrge (1600) Acta Cancellariae, 757-759 ; and, though the Court was reluc- 
tant to grant the application, it did not regard it as unprecedented. 

' Ante, p. 166. 

* See this point discussed, ante, p. 59. (The leading cases on the equitable juris- 
diction are Piuey v, Pueey (1684) 1 Vem. 273 ; D, of Somerset v. Cookson (1735) 
3 P. Wins. 390.) 
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also the origin of the Chancery jurisdiction in partition ; for the 
award of the Court could not convey the legal estate, it merely 
directed the parties to make mutual conveyances. / The spttue!*-" 
tration was a far superior process of Distress, which enabled a 
plaintiff whose opponent refuse3To appear or to obey a decree, 
to seize the latter's propert y, and pay himself out of the pro- 
ceeds ; instead of proceeding laboriously to outlawry, or, through 
the sheriff, by FL Fa, or Elegit} The c ommissio n ofrebellion 
enabled him to supersede the somewhat dilatory officers of the 
Marshalsea and other civil prisons, by the p rompter methods 
of the Tower.* With these weapons in his hands, the Chancery 



suitor waTia a position far superior to that of his brother at 
Common Law ; at least until the cumbrous processes of Attach- 
ment and Distress had been superseded by the fictions which 
enabled a Capias to be employed to arrest the defendant in al- 
most all Common Law cases.' 

But, with the commencement of the s eventeenth century, 
the statesmen Chancellors begun to be sup erseded by: a PlOre 



' E tiitv ' "Spec ialist class — men like Pickering, Egerton (after- 
wards Lord tUesmere) and Coventry, who were 
Iawye£a.££sl s^d last ; and, after the retirement of Lord Claren- 
don in 1667, the change became practically permanent. It is 
marked by frequent variations of title, which seem to indicate 
that the Crown was hardly yet prepared to endow the new 
type of custodian of the Great Seal with all the powers of his 
medieval predecessors. The title of 'IfiJcL-SsSE?^' appears 
frequently in the place of that of 'Lord Chancellor'; and in 
1562 it was deemed necessary to enact,* that the Lord Keeper 
had, 'and of right ought to have, the same and like Place, 
Authority, Preheminence, Jurisdiction . . . Commodities, and 
Advantages' as a Lord Chancellor. The chief difference 
between a Lord Keeper and a Lord Chancellor was, in fact, 
that the former was seldom, or at least not necessarily, made 
a peer, and was, therefore, not a member of, though he pre- 

> There aeems to have been some little doubt whether a sequestration could be 
issued of any property other than that in dispute in the cause (see Practice cf the 
High Court of Chancery, 1672, p. 26) . 

* The form of a Ck>mmission of Rebellion is given in The Clerk's Tutor in Chancery 
by W. Brown, 2d edition, 1694, at p. 276. The practice goes back at least to 1594 
(see the form of that year given in Crompton's AiUhorilie et Juriediction dee Court* 
(ed. 1637, fo. 47)). 

* See this development explained, ante, pp. 170-172. * 5 Ells. c. 18. 
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sided over, the House of Lords.^ Later still, the even more 
cautious title of Lord Commissioner (or Commissioners) of the 
Great Seal was frequently employed; and again, in 1688, it 
was found necessary to define by statute^ the powers of these 
officers. Finally, these latter officials must be distinguished 
from the less important 'Lords Commissioners to Hear Causes,* 
who appeared during the Commonwealth and after; for these 
last had no power to affix the Great Seal, which, during their 
tenure of office, was usually retained by the monarch himself. 
But these makeshift gradually gave way before the long 
succession of ^disting uished Equity judges who adorned the 
Court of Chancery during the ceiiliify^ which followed the 
Restoration. Clarendoh's immediate successor, Sir Orlando 
Bridgman, was, perhaps, more famous as a common lawyer and 
a conveyancer, than as an exponent of equity. Most of the 
royalist estates which escaped confiscation during the Civil 
War had owed their escape to his ingenious drafting of family 
settlements. But he was followed by Lord Nottingham, one 
of those ' black, funereal Finches,' who had played a somewhat 
doubtful part in the troubled years of Charles I; and Lord 
Nottingham's well-known title, ' Father of Equity,' indicates 
the regpficL-jyhjch his deci sions f pspii'^ d. Among the Chan- 
cellors of the period were men of high birth, like Simon, Earl 
Harcourt, who traced descent from a companion of the con- 
queror of Normandy, and from a cadet of that house who had 
accompanied the conqueror's descendant in 1066, and like 
Talbot, whose family had given warriors, statesmen, and bishops, 
to his country. But there were also, no less fa mous and up- 
right ,^ men of humbler birth, like Somers, the great lawyer of 
the Revolution, and Philip Yorke, afterwards the great Earl 
of Hardwicke. It is to the work of these men that the term 
^e quity' is peculiarly ai mropriate . For, while they did not re- 
nounce the ideals of their predecessors — either that ^jyace' which 
enabled them to insist that all their remedies were digcreti onary , 
not of strict right, or that * conscience' which enabled them to 
administer, and justified them in administering, the severest of 
int errogatori es — they added a new ideal, . of equalit y. For, 

*, 

^ The writer believes it to be still the technical rule, that the woolsack, on which 
the President sits, is not within the sacred limits of the House of Lords, 
s 1 W. ft M. St. I, c 21, s. 2. 
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of course, in its origin * equity' is simply equality or likeness; 
and the maxim 'equality is equity/ if it is not a mere identical 
proposition, reads just as well either way. Particularly in the 
great new department of Equity, which was concerned with the 
administration of the asyts P^ fliirniiifl pmmii. did the Chan- 
cellors apply this new ideal of equality . 

But, before procee3ing to sketch the developments of equi- 
table doctrine which took place between the Restoration and 
Other Chan- ^^e end of the eighteenth century, it may be well 
eery Officials ^q realize that this task was not effected by the 
occupants of the \^olsack alone. Long before the end of the 
sixteenth century, the T^ancery had gathered to itself a vast 
staff of admini^txatiye officials; some, like the Cursitprs and 
the Clerks of the Hanaper and Petty Bag, concerned more with 
the common law and revenue, than the equitable side of the 
Chancery jurisdiction, others, like the Maste rs, the Re gistrar s, 
and the Six.X!lerks (the latter of whom were actually made a 
corporation in 1635 occupied mainly with <>qiiitY hn<ai"^<^q 
The great growth of the latter class (the Six Clerks are said to 
have had sixty clerks imder them^) was due to the de velopmen t 
of the administrative, as opposed to the litigious jide of the 
equitable jurisdiction ; to the taking of accounts, the execution 
of commissions for partition, the guardianship of infants, and, 
most of all, to the managfiioent of the estates of deceased per- 
sons. It was in connection with the high officials known as 
li^astezSi^ that there occurred the second great judicial scandal 
within a century.* In accordance with a practice eminently 
characteristic of the period, administration suits were treated 
as the private property of the Masters to whom they were 
allotted; and, as these suits often lasted for many years, the 
Masters had, in effect, the c ustody of the whole of the funds 
involved during that period, and made large profits by invest- 
ment of them. The inevitable result followed. At the time 
of the South Sea Bubble;, in t22CL.the Masters speculated heavily 
in South Sea Stock ; and, when the crash-^anpie, there was a huge 

» Ex parte the Six Clerks (1798) 3 Ves. 589. (But the validity of the incorpora- 
tion was disputed.) 

* Scargill-Bird, Ouide to the Documents in the Public Record Office, p. 8. 

' Specimens of the early work of the Masters in Chancery may be seen in the 
Acta Cancellariae, by Cecil Munro (1847). 

* The first was, of course, the impeachment of Francis Bacon for corruption 
in 1621. 
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deficit. The chief odium fell upon the Chancellor, Lord Mac- 
clesfield. He was impeached, and made to pay a heavy fine, 
which went in partial reparation of the suitors' wrongs. It 
fell tojiorrf TCicg, Lord Macclesfield's successor, to mak e pr o- 
vision against the recurrence of such a scandal ; and tEe meas- 
ures which fie "look to originate t he oflice of A qcountant-General 
in ^^^Hffy, produced"so much friction in the ptirliraetrf' iirer 
Court, that from the heated atmosphere sprang the~most inter- 
esting, if not the most picturesque quarrel in the judicial history 
of the eighteenth century. An added flavour is given to the 
affair by the fact that the gladiators in the struggle concealed 
their identity under a veil of anonymity which has at least 
succeeded in puzzling posterity. 

In the year 1726, less than two years after the fall of Lord 
Macclesfield, appeared a small anonymous History of the Chan- 
Master of ceTy,^ which made certain reflections on pretentions 
tbe HODS alleged to have been put forward by the most impor- 
tant of all the Chancery officials, the Master of the Rolls, to 
a share in the judicial authority of the Court of Chancery. 
The whole subject bristled with delightful possibilities. On 
the one hand, it was undeniable, that the Master of the Rolls, 
who, by virtue of his duties as custodian of the priceless records 
of the Chancery, was certainly at the head of its administrative 
staff, had in fact exercised) for at least a century, judicial duties, 
though of a subordinate kind. Masters of the RoUs^had, in 
quite recent years, been appointed Commissioners to Hear 
Cases in Chancery;^ and, in days further back, had even been 
given temporary custody of the Great Seal.' Further, and this 
was the strongest practical argument of all, it was manifestly 
impossible for the Chancellor, with his multifarious duties, to get 
through the whole judicial work of Chancery unaided. These 
facts were duly pointed out in the anonymous answer to the 
History of the Chancery y viz. the Discourse of the Judicicd Author- 
ity of the Master of the RoUs,^ which quickly followed, and which 
is attributed to the pen of the witty and accomplished Sir Joseph 
Jekyll, then Master of the Rolls. But it was argued, with 

> London of that date. Published by Walthoe. 

* B41. Sir Julius Caesar in 1621, and Sir Joseph Jekyll himself in 1725. 

* B^. John de Waltham in 1383, Simon Gaunstede in 1422, and Robert Kirkham 
in 1463. 

* London (Williamson), 1728 (2d edition). 
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great force, in a really learned reply, The Legal Judicature in 
Chancery Stated, which appeared in 1727,^ and, like its pred- 
ecessor, the History of the Chancery, was attributed to Sir 
Philip Yorke, afterwards Lord Hardwicke,* that the d esirabilit y 
of a state of things does not provy* f^*^^ ^ wh a state exi sts, that 
all the alleged instances of the exercise of supreme judicial 
authority by Masters of the Rolls were to be accounted for by 
the fact that, at the times in question, the Masters had been 
enjoying special privileges by virtue of their custody of the Great 
Seal or their special Commissions, and that, in law, the whole 
executive power of the Chan ceryj ay m th^ (^i^a± f^a}^ which, 
save in the exceptional cases noted above, was the s ole posses - 
sion of thejChancellar or Keeper. 

Whatever may have been the historical merits of the quarrel, 
the obvious result was to demonstrate the necessity for re gur 

statute of Uriy.ing tfi#> pngitmri^ of tl^ft Master of the^ ^oils^ .^^ 

'^^® and to afford judiciaLa§aiatance to'^the unjftncellor. 

AccordinglJ^n the year 1730, a statute was passed giving formal 
authority -ta the Orders and Decrees^ past and future, <rfitEe 
Rolls, to the extent warranted by practice ; ' but with a proviso 
that they should not be enrolled of record before being signed 
by the custodian of the Great Seal, by whom they could, accord- 
ingly, be reversed or amended without formal appeal.^ Even, 
however, when the new office of Vice-Chancellor was created 
in 1 813,* the judicial position of the Master of the.J^ls was 
still left In its ano^nalous position ; and, though his jurisdiction 
was extended by the Chancery Reform Act of 1833 t o the hear- 
ing of motions,- pleas, and' denmrrers,^ he still remained, until 
the establishment of the Court of Appeal in Chancery in the 
year 1851,^ not merely a subordinate judge, but, in theory, a 

1 London of that date. Published by Walthoe. 

* A curious legend persists in attributing the authorship of the Legal Judieaiure 
to Bir Joseph Jekyll, and the Judicial Ditcoune to Sir Philip Yorke. Sir Joseph 
was a noted wag ; but he would hardly have written a book to belitUe the office 
which he held for 21 years. 

' The Act does not specify what this extent was ; but, apparenUy, little difficulty 
was felt on the point. 

* When once enrolled, a decree could not be altered without an appeal to the 
Souse of Lords. 

» 63 Geo. III. c. 24. • 3 A 4 WiU. IV. c. s. 94, 24. 

' 14 ft 15 \lc. c. 83. Inasmuch as that statute (s. 6) invested the new Lords 
Justices with all the jurisdiction of the Chancellor, it might be argued that it still 
left the Master of the Rolls and Vioe-Ohanoellors in the unstable position of mere 
reporters. But the Judicature Acts definitely placed these officers and their sue- 
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j nere prel ^^^'fiary ^<>aimm», whose orders were of no judicial author- 
jty ^i)1 mTlfi^mAr^ by the Chancellor. As a matter oif fact, his 
house on the east side of Chancery or Chancellor's Lane, the 
ancient foundation for converted Jews, which had been con- 
firmed to his great predecessor John de Waltham in 1383/ 
had become the centre of Chancery business; and though the 
'Rolls Court' was moved, on the opening of the new Royal 
Courts of Justice, to that building, the stately pile of the Record 
Office, rising on the site of the ancient garden of the Masters of 
the Rolls, preserves the historic continuity of the scene. 

We pass now to a s ketch of some of the leading equitable fl- f f 
doctrines established in the last half of the'^sevehteeiithf and "^>' 

the eighteenth jcenturies ; and this, process will illustrate, better 
than any other means, that pecy liar attitude of Equity towards 
Cqinmon Law which is, juristically speaking, at" once the great 
mysteiy and the great interest of reform by equity. 

We begin, then, by remembering, that this is n ot the cr eative, 
but the d evelop ing pf^rii^d of ffiiiitnhlf^ doctrine. As has been 
pointed out, the new type of Chancellor was es sentiall y a 
lawyer, with all a lawyer's caution and respect for precedent. 
One great exception there isTno doubt, from this principle ; 
and to that exception attention will be paid later. But for 
the most part, in the period now under review,, it is not the 
extension, but the inten ^n of jurisdiction, which is the »t,nki"fT 
feature of the history of Equity. — ^. ^ /' 

TTo better ill ustration of this cautij2ua.atlitlide can be chosen, 
than the subject of mortgages. In 1681 Lord Nottingham, 
Mnrtnc ^^ leading case of Harris v. Harris,^ firmly laid 
down the principle: 'oDi^ga^ mortgage, always a 
mortgage'; a doctrine which not only rendereiTaTr agreements 
in a mortgage for forfeiture of the right to redeem invalid, but 
also rendered invalid all incumbrances of or dealings with the 
property by the mortgagee, as against a mortgagor coming to 
redeem. In some respects, this doctrine was pushed to an 

cesflora in the rank of judges of First Instance ; though the Master of the Rolls has 
since become a member of the Court of Appeal exclusively. 

^ Calendar of Patent RoUa (1897) p. 269. 

< (1681) 1 Vem. 33. The earliest case known to the writer as illustrating the 
doctrine, is Courtman v. ConyerB (1600) Acta Cancellariae^ 764. And there the 
mortgagee was alleged to have purposely absented himself on the day fixed for 
redemption, in order to avoid receiving pajonent. In other words, it was a case of 
fraud. 
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extreme length ; with the result, that both parties were, preju- 
diced by the inability of either to make binding dispositions 
of the property as a whole. But the principle has been pro- 
ductive of fruit even in recent years; and the recent applica- 
tions of the doctrine of 'clogging-tbe-^uity'^ will be familiar 
to modern lawyers. 

K)n the other hand, Equity in this period laid down rules 
in favour ofj he mortga gee, orjjarner of the legal estate, which 
showrin the opinion of modern legislators, an almost excessive 
respect_ for legal doctrine. Thus in Hedworth t. Primate,^ in 
1662, and March v, Lee^ in 1670, Equity tribimals established 
the njlp of Tafkjpg, by which the owner of a second or later 
equitable charge, who buys up the legal mortgage of the first 
mortgagee, may squeeze out any intervening (equitable) incum- 
brancer, of whose existence he had no notice when he lent his 
money on the equitable charge.^ Again, in Shvttletoorth v. 
Laycocky^ in 1684, and Poye v. Onslow,^ in 1692, Courts of Equity 
formulated the doctrine- of ConoaUdation ; by which a mort- 
gagor who has mortgaged two estates to the same mortgagee 
cannot, after the day fixed for re-payment has gone by, compel 
the mortgagee to allow one mortgage to be redeemed without 
the other. ^ It is, however, quite worthy of note, that both 
these rules were founded by judges who, though they were 
then sitting in Equity tribunals, were, in fact, rather common 
lawyers than equity judges.® 

Again, in the attitude of Equity towards the la w of contr act, 
we notice a profound respect for the Common Law, teqjpered 
Speciiic ^y equitable considerations. Not only did Equity 
Perform- ref use to enforce contracts invalid at Common Law ; 
but, in one case, in its dislike of mere formalities, it 
went beyond the strictness of the Common Law. Thus, a 
contract under seal, in fact made without consideration, could 
be enforced by an action at law, for historical reasons; but 

> Noakea «. Rice [1902] A.C. 24 ; Bradley v. CarriU [1903] A.C. 253. 

« Hardres, 318. « 2 Ventr. 337. 

* The rule of tacking was abolished in 1874 by the Vendor and Purdiaser Act 
of that year (s. 7), but revived by the Land Transfer Act of 1875 (s. 129). 

» 1 Vem. 244. • 2 Vem. 286. 

^ The doctrine of consolidation is now applicable only where it has been ezpiesaly 
reserved (Conveyancing Act, 1881, s. 17). It has been extended far beyond its 
primitive simplicity {PUd{fe v. WhiU [1896] A.C. 197). 

' The rule of taoldng was laid down by Chief Baron Hale, Lord Keeper Bridg- 
man, aud Baron Rainsford ; the rule of consolidation by Lord Keeper Bridgman. 
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Equity would not aid it by a decree of specific performance. 
And though Equity admitted that 'any bond was good enough "^ 

against an executor/^ yet it would not allow a voluntary b^iSP ry 
to be paid out of assets until all creditors for vt^ft hnd hfcn ^^ 

satisfied.^ Moreover, courts of Equity early adopted the ^ 
principle, that specificjterformftnce would not -be or4tted where 
dajnages were an. adequate remedy; and Lord Macclesfield 
carried this restraint so far as to refuse a decree for transfer 
of South Sea Stock, though at the time only a limited quantity 
was procurable.^ Once more, the ' conscience ' element in 
Equity refused to enforce the performance of an 'unreasonable,' 
though not, technically, an illegal or oppressive contract;* 
and the later developments of the doctrine of 'equitable fraud,' 
as applied to contracts, are well known.^ But the most valuable 
of all the remedies of Equity, in such cases, was, iibt'the mere 
refusal to assist iiToppression, but the active assistance afforded 
to the oppressed by c ompelli ng the holder .of _fln_opprea?ive 
document Jto deliver it up to "Be~ caircelledf This remedy was 
applied by Lord Nottingham in 1680^y QiHy Jn~<me^ respect 
did Equity. relax the law of contract. Generally speaking, 
though professing themselves not to be strictly bound by the 
words of the Statute of Frauds, equitable tribunals refused to 
enforce contracts for which the statutory evidence of writing, 
required by that statute,^ was not forthcoming. But if the 
defendant had fraudulently prevented the prpper evidenca- 
being used,* or had. admitted in his pleadings the terms of the 
contract,* or if, in reliance on the contract, the plaintiff had 
incurred loss or liability in part performance of it,^® then a Court 
of Equity would decree spficific performance; even though no 
action lay at law. It will be observed, however, that even the 

1 Bdwarda t. Countess of Warwick (1723) 2 P. WmB., at 176. 

* Jones «. PoweU (1712) 1 £q. Ca. Ab. 84 (Lord Harcourt). 

* Cud, t. RuUer (1719) 1 P. Wma. 569. 

* PhUips V, D. of Bucks (1683) 1 Vera. 227 (Lord Keeper Guilford). 

* Notwithstanding Deny v. Peek (1889) L.R. 14 App. Ca. 337, the doctrine of 
' equitable fraud ' is still law. By virtue of it, the Court constantly refuses to decree 
specific performance, and even orders the contract to be cancelled, where there has 
been innocent misrepresentation {Redgrave v, Hurd (1881) 20 Ch. D. 1). All that 
2>erry v. Peek decided was, that no action of Tort could be based on ' equitable 
fraud.' 

* Skapfiobne «. HaH, Ca. temp. Finch, 477. ^ 29 Car. II (1677) c. 3, s. 4. 

* MaxweU v. Mountacute (1719) Pre. Cha. 526 (Lord Macclesfield). 
^Croyston v. Banes (1702) Pre. Cha. 208 (Sir John Trevor, M.R.). 
» Butcher v. Stapley (1685) 1 Vem. 364 (Lord Guildford). 
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Statute of Frauds does not in such cases make void the contract ; 
it merely renders it unenforceable, ue. creates a procedural, 
not a substantial difficulty. 

We have seen,^ in dealing with the prgceding^jperiod, that 
the Court of Chan cery had succeeded, without much trouble, 
.^^ in eacaping the threat ened extinct ion of its impor- 

tant ju risdiction in trusts. By common consent, 
as has been pointed out, t hree classes of ^use s.' viz. (a) active 
uses, (6) uses of leaseholds, and (c) 'uses upon uses,' had escaped 
the meshes of the Statute of Uses, and, under the popular name 
of 'tnists' (though there is no technical value in the word) had 
conipletely rfi=fistablished the d octrine of equitable in terests, 
which indeed, so far as 'pure' personalty was concerne3i had 
Tij>v<>r }|f f n touched by the statute. It^remained only for the 
Chancellors of the Restoration and the eighteenth ce ntury to 
fil|jp thft outline sketched by their predecessors. 

This task they performed by the application of several prin- 
ciples which were, indeed, not new, but had not previously 
been carried out to their logical consequences. 

The first" of these was the prdlecti(m.-iif the trus tee's estat e 
against-Uikktms, founded on his delinquencies or acts, which 
^_^^ would have been inconsistent . with protection of the 
of Trustee's beneficiaries. Obviously this doctrine could not be 
^**** pushed too far, if the whole system of tenures were 

not to go by the board ; the lord must have his rents, reliefs, and 
other ordinary 'incidents.' But there were other liabilities of 
the legal estate which stood on a different footing; liabilities 
in which the claimant occupied more or less the position of a 
volunteer, or at any rate of a person seeking an unexpected 
benefit. Thus, for example, it seemed hard that the cestui que 
trust should lose his interest through the escheat or forfeiture 
of the trustee's estate by the failure of the latter's heirs, or his 
conviction or attainder for treason or felony. > So far as escheat 
was concerned. Chief Justice Bridgman was, mdeed, though on 
rather doubtful evidence, reported to have said, in Geary v. 
Bearcroft,'^ that the trust would be enforced against the lord 
taking by escheat; and this view was repeated by Sir John 
Trevor, M.R., in Ecdes v, Erigland.^ But these were mere 

> AfUe, pp. lOe. 101. < (1666) Cart. 67 (felony). 

* (1702) Fte. Cha., at p. 202 (failure of heira). 
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dicta, and were opposed by dicta of equally eminent judges, 
especially in the famous case of Burgess v. Wheate,^ afterwards 
to be referred to; and eminent text-book writers, who were 
also judges,^ also expressed a contrary opinion. With regard 
to forfeiture for treason, though Sir Matthew Hale gave relief 
to a mortgagor in 1667, yet he guarded himself carefully against 
being assimied to rule that the relief would be given in the 
case of trusts ; ' and Sanders,* though he inclines in favour of 
relief, can give no authority for his view. In fact it was not 
settled until 1834/ that neither the. crixne nor the failure of 
h^irs of the trustee should endanger the interest of the cestui 
que trust. 

With regard to the claLB)a.^.jBL trustee's widow to dower, 
the action of the Courts was mo£fi42£ompt, though, perhaps, less 
logical. For, though it has always been recognized that a 
wife is a purchaser for value, Lord Nottingham said, as early 
as 1678,^ that it was the constant practice to relieve against 
such claims; and the rule was extended to claims of freebench 
by the widows of copyhold trustees in 1681.^ Until quite 
recently, women were so rarely made trustees, that the question 
-of^rfainssrtcr'c^ftfcsy of trust estates does not appear to have 
arisen. 

An even more^imBCJlantjlilQtestion for the interest of the 
cestui que trust was gained whei^ Lord Keeper Finch (afterwards 
Lord Nottingham) in 1670,^ clearly enunciated the principle 
that the debtaj^i-lhau^twuer .of .the legal, estate cannot be^ en- 
forced a gain st the interest of the beneficiary ; and this rule was 
definitely applied to trust estates by Lord Cowper, in 1715.' 
But the safety of the beneficiary from this danger was not 
complete, until it had been ruled, that even the bankruptcy of 
the trustee did n^^t nffifvt thfi cestui que trust's interests. This 
protection was, however, definitely secured in the year 1725, 
by the case of Bennet v. Dams}^ 

» (1769) 1 Ed. 177. 

* J?.^. Gilbert, C. B., Law of UseM and Trusts (2d. edition), p. 10, followed by 
Lord Bt. Leonards (Sugden) in the 3d. edition. (1811). 

' PawleU V, A.O.t Hardres, 465. (It must be recollected, that, even in the ease of 
treason, copyholds were forfeited to the lord of the manor, not to the Crown (Com- 
vhUTs Case (1683) 2 Ventr. 38).) 

* Essay an Uses and Trusts, 253. MAS WiU. IV, c. 23. 

* Noel «. Jevon, Freem. Cha. Ca. 43. "* Bevant v. Pope, ibid,, 71. 

* Burgh v. Francis, 1 Eq. Ca. Ab. 321. 

» Finch V, E, of WinchiUea, 1 P. Wms. 277. " 2 P. Wms. 316 (JekyU, M. R.). 
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A second principle, eariy adopted by Chancery, consisted of 
a pplyin g the rule s pLt be legal estate, so far as possible, to equi^ 
table interests; with the result of making the resemblance 
between the two so close, as sometimes to deceive the super- 
ficial observer. Whether the adoption of this principle did not 
destroy an opportunity of introducing desirable reforms into 
land law, may well be doubted; but it would, perhaps, have 
been unreasonable to expect that even Courts of EJquity in the 
eighteenth century should show much boldness in that direc- 
tion. Thus, though a widow was not allowed until 1833 to 
claim dower out of her late husband's equitable interest of 
inheritance,* yet a husband was held entitled to curtesy in 
the equitable interests of his wife;^ and, generally speaking, all 
I rules a s to inheritance,* quantity of interest, limitation, and 
rights of limited owners,* which applied to legal estates, except 
in so far as these depended directly on the maintenance of 
seisin or possession of the land,^ were applied by ana logy to 
equitable interests. It was, however, laid down, in tfie well- 
known case of Burgess v. Wheate,^ that there could be no escheat 
of an equitable- interest ; but that, on failure of the heirs of 
the owner of an equitable fee simple, who had died intestate, 
his i nterest s hould ju)t be enforceable gainst the o wner of the 
legal estate. 

■^ No accoimt of the law of trusts in this period would, of course, ^ 
be adequate without a reference to the Statute-^ -Frauds^ 
statnteof ^^^ ^^ reference is not so irrelevant as it might 
Frtttds appear in this chapter, for it is generally agreed 

that the framing of the statute was left in judicial hands.^ 

' It appears that at one time there was oonaderable doubt on this point. In 
Bodmin v. Vandependy (1685) 1 Vem. 356 ; Shower, P. C. 69, it was held that a 
widow could not enforce her daim against the inheritance, when an active term was 
outstanding ; but, where the term was satisfied, it was held (Dudley t. Dudley (1705) 
Pre. Cha. 241) Uiat relief would be granted to her. These were, however, legal 
claims ; and though it was held by Sir Joseph Jekyll, M.R., in 1732 (Banka «. Sutton, 
2 P. Wms. 700), that a widow might be endowed out of an equity of redemption, this 
decision was overruled in the following year by Lord Talbot, in the case of Chaplin 
V. Chaplin (3 P. Wms. 229). The reasons are explained by Lord Redesdale in 
D*Arcy 9. Blake (1805) 2 Sch. Sc Lef. 387. 

* SweetappU «. Bindon (1705) 2 Vem. 536; Catbome v. Soarfe (1737) 1 Atk. 603. 

* Blackburn v. Gravee (1675) 1 Mod. 102 ; Edwin v. Thomas (1687) 1 Vem. 489. 

* See the general principle laid down by Lord Oowper in Watts «. Ball (1709) 1 
P. Wms. 108. 

* B.g. failure of contingent remainders. * (1759) 1 Ed. 177. 
'The credit is diversely and variously Attributed to Lord Nottingham, Sir 

Matthew Hale, and Sir Leoline Jenkins. 
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The Statute of Friuds had two substan tial effects on the -. 

of tr^qta. In the first place, by requiring all creations of CL^ 
trusts of lands to be evidgncedby writing/ and all assignments 
of trusts whatsoever to be in writlng,^the statute practically 
elevated the creation and transfer of trusts to the dignity of 
professional convgyftncing, and, incidentally, (|is££Ued the Ja gt 
lingering doubt, which had even survived the statute of Richard 
III,' as to the assignability of tm^t interests. In the second, f^2\ 
by making eq uitable interes tsjn land ayajlable for paymen t of 
the 4fibts.both of living and deceased cestuis jue truHent,^ it 
fostered the view, that such assets were ordinaQL-PCopficty. 
Incidentally, by excepting from the requirement of written 
evidence all trusts arising, 'by the implication or construction 
'of law,'* the statute revived a vexed question as to the proper 
inference to be drawn from a voluntary conveyance of land, in 
which no use was expressed. The Court of Chancery had been 
strongly inclined to hold, that such a conveyance, where the 
donee was not in loco fiiii to the donor, raised an implied use 
in the donor's favour; and this tendency, which was wholly 
opposed to common law principles, was rather favoured by the 
words of the statute. But by two useful decisions given by 
Lord Hardwicke in 1740 and the following year,® it was at 
length established, that a voluntary conveyance, even to a 
stranger, does not of itself import a secret trust for the dofiPJ- 
TEe rule is, of course, quite diifferent where there is a purchase 
in the name of a stranger. In that case, there is clearly a 
presumption of a trust for the person who actually finds the 
money.^ 

Finally in connection with the subject of trusts, it may be 
mentioned that it was Lord King, not otherwise very eminent 
as an Equity judge, wholaid down, in the leading case of Keech 
V. Sandford,^ decided in 1726, the great principle, that any , 
orofit, direct or indirect, madeHby a trustee out of his position 
as"Trustee, should be held by him on behalf of his cestuis que 
trustent. In that case, the lord of a market refused to renew 
an expired lease, which had been held on trust, either to the 
trustee as such or to the beneficiaries. He was willing, however, 

> Statute of FraudB (1677) s. 7. *Ibid,, 8. 9. M Ric. Ill (1483) c. 1. 

* Statute of FraudB (1677) 8. 10. * Ibid., 8. 8. 

^Uaydt. SpiOet (1740) 2 Atk. 148; Young 9. Peachy (1741) Ond., 254. 
' Dyer «. Dyer (1788) Coz, 92. > 2 Eq. Ca. Ab. 741. 
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to grant a renewal to the trustee personally. It was held that 
the renewed lease formed part of the trust estate. 

No account of Equity in this period would be in the least 
adequatei which did not refer, however briefly, to the action of 
Married Chancery in building up the doctrin e of the s epagate 
Women's estate o f a married woman . For, though the reports 
show that, even before the Civil War, the doctrine 
was recognized,^ yet it was the CjyiLJ^ar itself, with its 
attendant cloud of family settlements, which inevitably left 
to the Restoration Chancellors the task of elaborating the 
system. ' " 

At the common law, a wife's corporeal ^Jiattels passed to 
her ^usband absolutely. He could, if he pleased, enforce. 
Common ^^ reduce into possession, her choses in action; 
LawRoiM but, if he did not do so, and predeceased her, they 
survived io her. By virtue of this doctrine, he could also 
coUecT^e rents of her lands from the day of the marriage; 
but he did not obtain a * real ' interest, or estate, in her lands 
of inheritance, until the birth of issue by her capable of in- 
heriting. On the birth of such issue, however, if the wife were 
actually seised of a present estate of inheritance, the seisin 
passed to the husband for his life, under the name of tenant 
by the curtesy.' The wifcj , from the day of the marriage, 
ceased to have any contracting power; her contracts, if they 
were valid at all, were only valid as the contracts of her hus- 
band, and he alone (if any one) was liable on them. He was 
also liable for her ante-nuptial debts, whether he received 
any property with her, or not ; ^ and for her torts committed 
before or during the marriage. In a word, her legal personality 
(but not that of -her heirs) was merged in his ; to such an extent 
that, though the husband could not affect the inheritance of her 
land, yet the wife could not dispose of it otherwise than by 
Fine. She had no power at all to make a will without his con- 
sent; and he could not even authorize her to make a will of 
land.' 

It was against the common law doctrine which gave all the 

^Chroe v. Chantey (1630) 1 Rep. in Cha. 67 (Lord Coventry). 

' It was ruled, even in Equity, after some doubt, that the husband's liability did 
not continue after the wife's death ; even though he had received a large property 
with her {Reard t, Stanford (1736) Ca. temp. Talbot, 173). 

* 34 db 35 Hen. VIII (1542) c 5. s. 14. 
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wife's personalty to her husband absolutely, that th e first 
• SejMimte revolt occurred. The case before the Civil War/ ' 
*• above alluded to, was that of a married woman 

separated from her husband, and may, on that account, be 
regarded as exceptional. Moreover, it only affected personalty. 
But from the Restoration onwards, it is clear that Chancery 
would pr otect any gi ft to a married woman for her 'separate 
use,' or 'sole and separate use,' and would, to carry out the 
donor's intention, effectually protect such gift from the debts, 
control, or engagements of the husband.^ For some time there 
lingered a doubt whether the gift could be madft bpfftrg mflr- 
riage;^ and, for some less time, whether it could be made with- 
out the intervention of trustees.* But these two doubts were 
ultimately settled in the affirmative; though, as the story of 
Roger North's brother Dudley's marriage shows,* a direct gift 
of chattels to a married woman for her separate use is of little 
value. By the time of Addison, the practice of limiting a sepa- 
rate estate had grown so far as to call for protest. 

But Equity did not content itself with merely protecting 
property settled upon a married woman; in certain cases it 
Equity to « interfered to procure a settlement of her property. 
Settlement rj^^ converse of the husband's right to his wife's 
personalty was his liability to maintain her; and, if he had 
manifestly shown himself incapable of performing this liability, 
or been guilty of misconduct. Equity would not allow him or his 
creditors to claim property coming to the wife, without making 
some provision for her. The first instance of the exercise of 
this jurisdiction appears to have been in the case of Packer v. 
Wyndham,^ where a man had clandestinely married a wealthy 
lunatic. The ecclesiastical court pronounced in favour of the 
marriage; but Chancery refused to allow the wife's fortime, 
which, happily, was in its possession, to be paid to the husband, 
imtil he had made a suitable^^ettlement on his wife. This 

^Oorge v. Chansey (1639) 1 Rep. in Cha. 67. 

* Early examples are Darey v. Chute (1663) 1 Cha. Ca. 21 (showing the limits of 
the doctrine) ; Haymer v. Haytner (1678) 2 Vent. 343 ; Cotton «. Cotton (1693) 2 
Vem. 290. 

* Finally set at rest by the leading decision in TuUeU v. Amutrong (1838) 1 Beav. 1. 

* Bennet «. DatU (1725) 2 P. Wms. 315. 

* Lives of the Northa, II, par. 185. (The lady was the daughter of the great Sir 
Robert Cann, of Bristol.) 

* (1715) Pre. Cha. 412. The date of the order decreeing a settlement is not 
given ; but it must have been a good deal before 1715. 
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luity to a j^fttt^pniftnf ' soon became a settled doctrine of the 
Court, and was enforced not only against the husband himself, 
but his creditors claiming through him ; ^ though, somewhat 
narrowly, the Court refused to extend the equity in favour of 
children, after the death of their mother.* It is to be observed, 
that the doctrine was, in a sense, negative. Where the hus- 
band's, title was legal, the Court could not interfere; it was 
onljrVhere he was^Kged to resort to a Court of Equity (in- 
cluding an ecclesiastical court)^ that the opportunity for impos- 
ing terms arose. 
^ Naturally, there was some little doubt as to the wife's powers of 
^ ' dealing with this new kind of property. The Common Law was so 
— ^ ,^ unfamiliar with the notion of alienation by a married 

Powers of woman, except through the formality of a Fine, 
" on ^j^^ .^ j^ji ^^ Equity to build up the ngSLiloctline. 

From the earliest cases, it appears that, with regard to pure 
personalty, a married woman's right to dispose of her s^para$g 
estate, even by will, was unquestioned~;~Tn the middle ofme 
. eighteenth century, Lord Hardwicke laid it down, that she 
might 'dispose of it by an act in her life or will,' without takin|^ 
the trouble to quote an authority.* But, with regard to tkn^ 
there was more hesitation. In the case last referred to. Lord 
Hardwicke, though he inclined to think that the married woman 
might dispose of separate real estate by the medium of a power 
of appointment,^ or, of course, by a Fine, thought that she could 
not defeat the expectations of her heirs by an ordinary wilL 
Again, it had been held as early as 1723, by Sir Joseph Jekyll, 
M.R., that the bond debt of a married woman was payable out 
of her separate personalty;® but it was not until 1778,. in the 
well-known case of Hulme v. Tenant,'^ that the liability was 
extended to her separate land. When this point was reached, 
however, the alienability of the separate estate had proceeded 

> JaeobBon v. WiUiamt (1717) 2 P. Wms. 382 (Lord Cowper). 

^Scriven v, Tapley (1764) Ambl. 609 (Lord Northington). 

» Nicholas t>. Nicholas (1720) Pre. Cha.. at p. 648. There ib a note in Tothfll's 
Reports of a case of Tanfield v. Davenport (1638) p. 114, which, if correct, would 
make the doctrine of ' equity to a settlement' date back to Charles I's time. But it 
is too vague to be trustworthy. 

< Peacock v. Monk (1750) 2 Ves. Sr., at p. 191. Perhaps Lord Hardwicke for- 
got the exception of reversionary personalty. 

• This had been previously admitted in Bertie v. Lord Chesterfield (1723) 9 Mod. 
81. 

• Norton r. Turva, 2 P. Wms. l44. ^ Bro. C.C. 16 (Lord Thurlow). 
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so far, that there was danger lest the whole elaborate, structure 
reared for the^prptection of the married woman should fall by 
its own weight. 

For it is not difficult to see that, to place a married woman 
in the legal position of a man, as regards her separate property, 
is to afford her very little real protection. A married woman 
Restraint on needs to be protected, not only against her hus- 
Antidpntfon band, but against herself. It is idle to secure to 
her separate property ; if the first use she makes of her security 
is to alienate the property. Accordingly, but not until the 
limits of Equity reform had been nearly reached. Lord Thurlow, 
the last of the reforming Chancellors, made an attempt'to save 
the .situation, by inserting the 'restraint on anticipation' clause, 
i.e. the provision in a settlement which makes the separate 
estate (either capital, or income, or both) of a married woman, 
in c a pable of alicna tran or anticipation, direct or indirect, ^ojpng 
as she remains a married woman. Those readers who have 
followed the history of the earlier periods of EngUsh law, will 
readily realize how strongly the new clause was opposed to the 
current of judicial decisions, which had been all for breaking 
down restraints on alienation. More than that. Just at the 
very time when the Court of Chancery was adopting the 're- 
straint on anticipation,' it was actually formulating the Rule 
against Perpetuities,* designed to prevent the tying up of prop- 
erty. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, if Lord Thurlow's 
project should at first have met with little sympathy in the 
Courts. Even Lord Thurlow himself, in Pyhua v. Smith,^ 
was compelled to uphold the alienation of settled property by a 
wife 'while the wax was yet warm upon the deed.' But the 
evils revealed by that case set the Chancellor upon devising an 
improved clause; and at length, in 1817,^ even the cautious 
Lord Eldon admitted the validity of the restraint. Whether 
such very exceptional treatment of the property of a married 
woman can be justified at the present day, is an open question ; 
and modem legislation has allowed the restraint to be removed 

> E.g. SiarUey «. Leigh (1732) 2 P. Wms., at p. 689 (Jekyll, M.R.) ; Stephens v. 
Stephens (1736) Ca. temp. Talbot, 228; Heath v. Heath (1781) 1 Bro. C.C. 147 
(Lord. Thurlow) ; Jee v. Audley (1787) 1 Coz, 324 (Kenyon, M.R.) ; finally settled 
in CadeU v. Balmer (1833) 1 CI. & F. 372. 

« (1791) 3 Bro. C.C. 340. 

* Jackson v. Hobhauset 2 Mer. 483. Perhaps the credit of the first actual decision 
is due to Lord Alvanley (Socket v, Wray (1793) 4 Bro. C.C. 483). 
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in certain caaesu^ But it is indubitable, that the original intro- 
duction of the clause is one of the most striking efforts of judicial 
law reform in the eighteenth century. 

We come lastly to the greatest of all the achievements of Equity 
in this period, viz., the acquisition of that jurisdictiiuiJiii the 
Admiiiistra- niinistratipn of the ftRf^^^pf deceas e d person s, which 
tion of has t)rought so much grist to the mills of Chancery. 

The history of that acquisition has, perhaps, never 
been adequately told ; certainly it is instructive and interesting. 

At the end of the sixteenth century, the jurisdiction in matters 
of the estates of deceased persons was in a thoroughly unsatis- 
factory state. Owing to the jealousy with which the King's 
Courts had for centuries excluded the ordinary testamentary 
tribunals from any question concerning lan^ all disputes con- 
cerning the validity and construction of tievises, and all ques- 
tions of inheritance, had to be decided in the courts of Com- 
mon Law. Similarly, to the very limited extent to which^ the 
creditor of a deceased person could enforce payment of his 
debt out of the real estate of his debtor, he had to sue the 
heir in a Common Law tribunal. In the same way, the 
recovery of debts by and against personal representatives 
could, in effect, only be carried on in the Common Law courts ; 
for, if the Church courts had ever afforded adequate process in 
such cases, the contempt into which they had fallen since the 
Reformation, and the increasing efficiency of Common Law 
remedies, had virtually robbed them of their jurisdiction. To 
this necessity of resorting to the formal tribunals of the Com- 
mon Law, the administration of assets owes two at least of its 
most marked and unsatisfactory features at the present day, 
viz., the rights of Retainer and Preference; Inasmuch as an 
executor could not sue himself in a Common Law court, he was 
allowed to retain any debt due to him from the testator, in 
priority to all other creditors of the same degree ; the argument 
being, that he ought not to be in a worse position than a stranger, 
who could have sued the executor at once and compelled him 
to pay.* The last consideration gave rise to the equally un- 

^ ConyeyBncing Act, 1881, b. 39; Married Women's Property Act, 1893, a. 2; 
Trustee Act, 1893, s. 45. 

' In the case of administrators, the Courts of Probate (not very effectivdy) 
framed their bond of security in such a way, that it prevented, or was supposed to 
prevent, the operation of these technical rules. 
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satisfactory rightjvhich the personal repr esentative still has, of 
paying one creditor before others^xif the same, or (now) even of a 
higher degree!* For, if the executor had been sued by the creditor, 
his only defence would have been *plene administrate \ and 
this defence he could not, obviously, support, as long as assets 
remained. 

On the other hand, for authority to deal with the personal 
property of his testator or intestate, the personal representative 
was obliged, as we have seen,* to resort to the ecclesiastical 
tribunal, which still retained all probate and administrative 
junsdictiona In such a tribunal alone could the personal rep- 
resentative be compelled to account to the beneficiaries for 
his administration; and in it alone lay any process to compel 
the payment of a legacy, or share of an intestate's estate. 

Finally, in the event of any creditor or beneficiary requiring 
the aid of any extraordinary help in securing payment of his 
debt or legacy, he had to resort' to an Equity tribunal for assist- 
ance. Particularly, if he wished to enforce' payment out of the 
real estate of the deceased. According to Common Law rules, 
the simple-contract creditor and the legatee had no claim against 
the land of their deceased debtor ; while the Statute of Wills of 
1540, by enabling the debtor to devise the bulk of his lands, had 
enabled him also to defeat his specialty creditors, by devising away 
his land to strangers.' For, u^ti l the pa ssing of the Statute of 
Eraiidulent Devises, in 1691,* no action lay by the creditor 
against the devisee. But, since the passing of the Statute of 
Wills, it haH Become increasingly common for testators to charge 
their real estate, directly or indirectly, with the payment of 
ts and legacies; and as neither the Common Law nor the 
ecclesiastical tribunals had any adequate machinery for en- 
forcing such charges,^ the claimant naturally resorted to Chan- 

1 Re Sanuan [1906] 2 Ch. 584. 

* Ante, p. 62. An attempt to invoke the jurifldiction of Clianoery to decide as 
to the validity of a will seems to have been made, with some success, as early as 
1574 (Mayor of Fa/oeraham v. Parke^ Acta CaneeUttria, 410). But perhaps this 
was a will of lands. 

* Note that a devise to the heir would not be effective for this purpose. For, 
by Common Law rules, a devise to an heir is nugatory. 

« 3 W. A M. c. 14. 

* Of course there was also the objection, that ecclesiastical courts could not 
touch land. It is interesting to note, that for some time after the passing of the 
Statute of Wills it was regarded as doubtful whether there could be a suit in the 
Church courts for a legacy charged on land (cf. PaschaU v, Keierich (1557) Dyer, 
151b, with an anonymous case of 1567 (i&id., 264b)). 
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eery, which, with its elaborate organization of Masters, Clerks, 
Registrars, and the like, would proceed to take the accounts of the 
deceased's property, and, if^^ficessaty, dizecL.a.^fialfi.. of his 
land, and pa^anentumt of the proceeds. Thus arose, in distinc- 
tion from Legal Assets, or estate for which an executor would have 
to account in a Common law action by the creditor, before he 
could secure a verdict of pkne adminutravit, a new category 
of Equitable Assets, or property which could only be reached 
through the mfi3uTO of a Court of Eq\iity ; and, even though 
statutes like the Statute of Frauds occasionally removed items 
from the latter to the former category,^ suflScient of the latter 
remains to the present day to preserve the distinction. To 
these * equitable assets ' the Court of Chance ry applied equita ^>le^ 
not legal principles ; and, so far as they were concerned, the doc- 
trines of retainer and preference, and the elaborate degrees of 
priority of different classes of debts, had simply no existence. 

With the commencement of the seventeenth century, we 
notice a change, which may fairly be descnbedTas a movement 
Com titi towards unity of. jurisdiction. Though, as has been 
for the pointed out,* the Reformation did not deprive the 

* **" Chu rch c ojArta of their testamentary jurisdiction, it 
had undoubtedly lowered their prestige; and we find attempts, 
in the early years of the seventeenth century, to bring before 
lay tribunals matters which at one time unquestionably belonged 
to the Church courts. The tendency was not confined to matters 
like defamation and perjury. Thus, in 1611, a plaintiff sued for 
a legacy in the King's Bench ;' and, though 'hie was imsuccessful, 
no objection was raised to the jurisdiction. It is interesting to 
note, that the form of action was Assumpsit ; on the (fictitious) 
promise to pay, alleged to have been given in consideration that 
the plaintiff would forbear to sue. This ingenious device was 
pushed forward during the period of the Commonwealth, when, 
of course, the Church courts were suspended;* and, after the 
Restoration, it made good its footing,^ though there was a serious 
objection to the form of the action in the possible plea of want of 
consideration for the alleged promise to pay. Of course there 

> E.g. by making trust estates in fee simple assets for pajanent of debts (29 Car. 
II (1677) c. 3. 88. 10-11), 

s Ante, pp. 74, 75. * Smith 9. Johns, Cro. Jac. 257. 

* The critical moment may be seen in Tooke v. FUz^ohn (1657) Hardres, 96. 

* NichQUon v. Shirman (1661) 1 Sid. 45. 
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was no real consideration; and^ though Lord Mansfield, with 
his usual breadth of view, refused to allow the technical objection 
to prevail,^ L ord K enyon, a quarter of a century later,* closed, 
the doors of the Common Law courts against such actions. 

LongHbefore that time, however, the superior machinery of 
Chaucpry had practically succeeded, not only in depriving the 
ecclesiastical courts of their monopoly, but in preventing actions 
for legades becoming really frequent in the Common Law courts. 
Lord^Iansfield, frankly, though with regret, in the case of 
Atkins V. HiU,^ explains the position. It was at least doubtful 
if the Common Law court could make an executor account; 
for the common law Writ of Account only lay, properly speaking, 
against bailees, and the legatee had not bailed the goods to the 
executor.* Again, the i^eapon of Idiscovery,' or interrogatories, 
peculiar to .Qhancery, was especially valuable m~ mch' cases.* 
Again, by the use of injunctio ns, vexatious suits against 
personal representatives could be stopped, and the assets 
administered properly and leisurely.* It is, in fact, abundantly 
clear, that, by means of these and other att;£actions;«, the 
Court of Chancery had, not merely acquired a share of 
administratTve jurisdiction before the end of Qie seventeenth 
century,^ but had, by the end of the eijghteenth century, practi- 
cally secured the lion's share of that jurisdiction.' In this some- 
what invidious positfon. It at first maintained a delicate affec- 
tation of respect for the ecclesiastical tribunals which it had 
plundered;^ but, inasmuch as this profession was accompanied 
by the inconsistent practice of entertaining suits even when pro- 
ceedings had already been commenced in the Church courts,*® 
and, finally, of actually, jyonoiincing on the validity of a will 

> Hawkea v, Saunders (1775) Cowp. 289. 

> Deeks v. StruU (1794) 5 T. R. 690. 

* (1775) Ck>wp., at p. 288. (The writer has traced back the Chancery jurisdic- 
tion in actions for legacies to the year 16(X) (Awbry v, Owrge, Acta CaneellarvB, 
757; Browne o. Rieards, ibid., 761). But in the second of these cases, the Court 
admitted that questions as to the validity of wills were for the ecclesiastical tribunal.) 

* This objection was taken as early as 1557 (PaschaU o. Keterich, Dyer, 151b, 
note). 

* Morriee «. B. of England (1736) Ca. temp. Talbot, 217. (In this case the 
Chancellor fully admits the concurrent jurisdiction of the Common Law courts.) 

* BMnaon t. BeU (1690) 2 Vem. 146. 

' Nod V. Robinson (1682) 1 Vem. 93 ; Jenks v. Holford (1682) 1 Vem. 61 (Lord 
Nottingham). 

> Atkins 0. HiU (1775) Cowp., at p. 288 (Lord Mansfield). 

* Nicholas «. Nicholas (1720) Pre. Cha. 546. 
^ Wrighi «. Black (1682) 1 Vem. 106. 
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itself/ it is probable that the judges and officials of the ecclesiasti- 
cal' tribunals derived scant satisfaction from the lip reverence of 
their successful rivals. 

So far as the new jurisdiction of Chancery involved the de- 
cision of purely testaisent^ry questions, it took over the existing 
ecclesiasticaL jaw, which was, in effect, RoBaail-liftw.*^ The 
iittitude of the Court towards the doctrines of the Common Law 
has partly appeared from the account already given of the 
growth of the new jurisdiction ; but a better idea of it will be 
gained by a brief statement of the four grea t and novnl p rincipl^ 
evolved by the Chancellors, of. this period in dealing with the 
administration of assets. 

^ The doctrine of mar^^^Ung^ which is really an application of 
the great Roman jprincipte of -atriff^ p^^^Pj was not confined in 
its scope to the assets of deceased persons; but it is in that 
connection that its chief importance lies. As we have said, the 
CommonJ^aw recognized different classe s of deb ts, having various 
priorities. Broadly speaking, simple-contract creditors could 
ManhAiUnff ^^^^ claim to bc paid out of persona lty; cr editors ^ 
by specialty in which the heirs were bound could also 
claim to be paid out of real estate descended (and, after 1691, 
devised). If a specialty creditor chose to sue the executor and 
get paid out of personalty, Chancery could not, or would not, 
prevent him ; but if he failed to get payment in full out of the 
personalty, and then came to Chancery for help in making the 
realty Uable, the Court would not help him until he had allowed 
the simple-contract creditors to take' out of the land an an^ount 
equal to that which he (the specialty creditor) had taken out of 
the personalty.^ Or again, in the above circimistanoes, if, 

^ O088 V. Tracy (1715) 1 P. Wins. 287. It is true that this was a will of lands, 
with which the eccleeiastical court could not conoern itself, and that, for some time, 
it was held that, in a case of pure personalty. Chancery could not pronounce on the 
validity of the wiU (Archer v. Morse (1686) 2 Vem. 8; Kerrich v. Brantby (1727) 
7 Bro. P.C. 437). But, ultimately, under cover of deciding on the vaUdity of 
particular provisions in a will, Chancery acquired the power of pronouncing on the 
will as a whole {MarrioU v. MarrioU (1725) 1 Stra. 666). In BanuUy v. Powd 
<1748) 1 Ves. 119, Lord Hardwicke took the bold course of decreeing the executors 
under a will actually admitted to probate, to consent to a revocation of probate in 
the next term. After this, it would have been idle to deny the practical power of 
; Chancery to decide on the validity of wills ; though Lord Mansfield could still deny 
it in theory {Atkina v, HiU (1776) Cowp., at p. 287). 

> Atkina v. HiU, ufn «up., at p. 287 (Lord Mansfield). 

' Of course, if the specialty creditor had a legal claim against the devisees (e.g. 
after 1691), he could satisfy it by an action at law; and the Chancery doctrine 
would not apply. 
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after all debts paid, there was a balance of personalty, this would 
go, not to the legatees, but to the devisees of the real estate; 
for, in view of Equity, which in this respect agreed with the 
Conunon Law, the reaL«8tate..ought not, as between the bene- 
ficiaries, to have been r esorted to for 'payments of debts, until 
the personalty was ex hauste d. The former was a case of Jmsr? 
shalling' a s between creditors; the latter a case as between 
beneficiaries . Owuig 10 recuiit changes in the law,* marsEallihg 
between creditors is now virtually extinct;* but marshalling as 
between beneficiaries is still quite common. It is, therefore, 
interesting to ndte^^that this doctrine, though foreshadowed in a 
case of 1664, decided by Lord Clarendon,' is virtually the creature 
of Lord Nottingham.^ It is obvious that it involves an elaborate 
foimdation of rules as to the * order of resort,' i.e. of the order in 
which, apart from any intention of the deceased, the different 
classes of his assets shall be made available for payment of 
debts, or, which amounts to the same thing, the or der of p riority 
in which the different classesof beneficiaries max^laim. These 
rules were also the work, mainly, of the Chancellors of this 
period ; but to go into details would make this chapter too long. 
Briefly, they depend on three principles — (a) that personalty is 
the primary fund for payment ortcbts, (6) that the devisee or 
legatee of a specific thing is preferred {quoad that thing) to a 
general legatee, (c) that any express beneficiary is preferred to 
the heir or next-of-kin, who only take in default of disposition. 

The second of the pequliar doctrines of Equity evolved in 
connection with the adminisfrJEttion of "assets iii-this period, is 
the doctrine of conyersion, which must, of course, be carefully /^, 
distinguished iiML the Common Law tort .of that name.^ By ^ — ^ 
. the eq uitable do gtrin e of Conversion, lan d directed 

by its owner to be sold, Le. directed in a binding 
o — - — ■ — - - ^ *' 

settlement wEicEouly takes effect, will be regarded as pe rsonalty, 
not as realty, from the delivery of the settlement ; whilst, 
on the other hand, money, or .oth er perso nalty directed to be 
invested in the purchase of freehold or copyhold lands, will be 
regarded as real estate from the date of the direction. To the 

^ B,g. AdminiBtration of Estates Act, 1869. 
* Jjt. in admimstrstion of assets. It can easily arise iiUer tivot* 
^Armilage v. MOcaif, 1 Ch. Ca. 74. 

^ Awm, (1870) 2 Ch. Ca. 4. The leading case is ClifUm v. Buri (1720) 1 P. Wms. 
679. » AnU, p. 142. 
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layman^ the doctrine appears to be highly artificial and academic. 
Its practicaLtfisult, in the cases put, is to cause the property to 
pass_UDder the^will (or intestacy, as the case may be)"^ the 
beneficiary for whom it is destined, as personalty, or as realty, 
whether the direction of the settlor has actually been carried out, 
or not. Obviously, so long as the distinction between realty and 
personalty is recognized by English law, it is of great importance 
to know intowhichcate gory a parti cular fund falls ; and it would 
hardly be fair, that the beneficial destinaCioiTof a fund should 
depend upon whether third parties, usually trustees, had or had 
not promptly carried out the settlor's directions. It was, un- 
doubtedly, this last consideration which led Lords Harcourt and 
Cowper, in the leading case of Lingen v. Savray, in 1711,^ to 
accept the doctrine, which had previously been hinted at by 
Lord Guilford^ and Lord Jeffreys.' But it must be confessed that 
a somewhat doubtful qualification was added by LordThurlow 
in the famous case of Ackroyd v. Sfniihson, in 1780,* wben the 
Chancellor decreed that conversion d irected by a will was * for 
the purposes of -the will oiily/ In that case John ScottTafter- 
wards Lord Eldon, acquired fame by persuading the Court that, 
notwithstanding a direction in a will to sell the whole of the 
testator's real estate, and notwithstanding an actua l realizatio n, 
any s urplus r emaining after the performance of the purposes for 
which realization was directed, would go, not to the residuary 
legatees or next-of-kin, but to the residuary devig^. or heir . 

The third of the special equitable doctrines we are now con- 
sidering is that known as satisfaction or performance. It pro- 
ceeds on the assumption, that If a man has entered into an obli- 
gation to perform- ascertain act, or, in one case, has expressea 
an intention to confer a benefit, any subsequentjsenefit conferred 
by him on the obligee or intended beneSoary, which substan- 

s tiif tion ^^^^^y» th<>^g^ ^^^ technically, fulfils the obligation, 
or may be regarded as an execution of the intended 
benefit, will have that effect. JBut there is, of course, this differ- 
ence between the two cases. If a man enters into a legal ob- 
ligation, the obligee or creditor is entitled to say that he will 
take nothing less than literal performance. Therefore, in such 
a case, all that Equity can do, is to prevent him claixxujig the 

> 1 P. WmB. 172. s KetOeby v, Atwood (1684) 1 Yearn. 298. 

* KnighU v. Aikifna (1686) 2 Vem. 20. « 1 Bro. C.C. 603. 
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su bstitu t e as w ell, if he insists on his legal right to exact fulfil- 
ment. Where the intended benefit is a pure g ift, which, being 
executory, can be revoked, e,g. a legacy, the latter provision 
will, if c onside red by the Court to be intended as a substitute, 
actually 'adeem,* or take away, the first. '- 

It is in connection with TegaciesThat we trace the begin- 
nings of the doctrine of satisfaction at the commencement of 
the eighteenth century. In the case of Heme t. Heme, decided 
in 1706 by Lord Cowper, a husband had, in his marriage articles, 
agreed that his wife should, at his death, over and above her 
'widow's third,' have a legacy of £800 and certain furniture and 
jewels, and that such provision should not debar her from any- 
thing which he should give her * by will or writing.' The husband 
died, having bequeathed his wife a legacy of £1000 ; which she 
claimed in addition to the £800. But the Court held, that the 
legaf^Mvas a 'sa tisfaction ' of the articles; and compelled the 
widow to choose between them. Similar cases, of ordinary 
debts satisfied by legacies, appear immediately in the books ;^ 
and though there is, in some directions, an apparent reluctance 
to accept the rule, yet, after the decisioti by Lord Talbot, in 
1735, of the leading case of Lechmere v. Lechmere,^ in which the 
property agreed to be settled was merely left to descend to an 
heir of the beneficiary, there could be no question as to its 
orthodoxy. It is, however, an important qualification to bear 
in mind, that it is much easier to raise a case of satisfaction 
" agaiusL B person in hcofUii to the person from whom the benefit 
proceeds, than against a stranger. For Equity ' leans against 
doubleportions ' ; though it will only allow the other persons 
--inJ^^ESum to object to them. 

The four^and last of the great doctrines of Equity on the 
subject oTthe administration of assets is the d octrine o f filftf ^^^ 
It grows naturally out of the doctrine .ol satisfaction ; and is, 
indeed, foreshadowed in the early case of Heme v. Hems, before 
alluded to.^ As was said above. Equity has no power, as a 
general rule, to compel a man to forego a legal right ; it can only 
refuse to h^ him if he claims the equitable substitute for it. 

^S.g. Talbot v. D. of Shmnbury (1714) Pre. Cha. 894 (Lend Haitx>urt); 
Chanoey'M Caae (1717) 1 P. Wms. 408. 

sCa. temp. Talb. 80. 

* (1706) 2 Vem., at p. 666. ' If she will take the benefit of the will, she must 
suffer the will to be performed throughout.' 
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In other words, he is entitled to choose whether he will abide by 
his l egal right , or takexhe b enefit o ffetedJn exchange. 
The same principle governs the later and more familiar 
application of the f^ortri pft of 'e le ction ? If a settlor pro- 
fesses to give A's property to B, and to give some of his own (the 
settlor's) property to A, A can, of course, refuse to part with his 
property to B. But, on the other hand, if he refuses to carry out 
the settlor's intention with regard to B, at least to the extent of 
compensating him out of his own (A's) property, he cannot cl^i& 
the benefit proffered by the settlor. He cannot ^ a pprobate and 
TfipEobate'; he must *electfor or a gainst t he settle ment.' As 
has been said, the first application of the doctrine is cTearly fore- 
shadowed in Heme v. Heme;^ the second is explicitly adopted 
in another case of the same year, viz. Noya v. Mordaunt.^ In 
the last case. Lord Cowper seems to restrict the doctrine to the 
case of rivalries between brothers and sisters; and there can 
be little doubt that the Roman doctrine of colkUio bonarum 
(known in the vernacular as 'hotchpot') had a good deal to do 
with originating the doctrines of Satisfaction and Perform- 
ance. But in the slightly later case of Streatfield v, Streatfiddf 
decided in 1735,' Lord Talbot stated the principle in perfectly 
general terms ; and it is now generally admitted to apply in all 
cases • 

It is no t, of course, pretended for a moment, that the whole of 
the work of judicial reform, in the century following the Restora- 
-.^ tion, was effected by the Court of Chancery. That the 

Sources of largest share is to the credit of the (Chancellors and 
' Master of the Rolls, can hardly be denied; and 

therefore the bulk of this chapter has been devoted to their 
achievements. But, as is well known, the jurisdiction by ' Englisir 
Bill ' was exercised by the Court of Exchequer from early times 
tmtil 1841 ; and, in the hands of men like Sir Matthew Hale, 
the Atkins', Eyre, and Gilbert, that jurisdiction was not likely 
to be improductive. 

Nor should the splendid services of Lord Ma nsfield , in a 
slightly later period, be forgotten. Not only did^e and Lord 
Camden vigorously uphold the liberty of the subject in days 

^ (1706) 2 Vera. 565. * (1706) ibid., 581. 

*Ca. temp. Talb. 176. 
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when that liberty was only too likely to suffer ; ^ but he ^ri dene< 
the j urisdicti on of the King's Courts b v adopting the principles 
of the La w Merch ant into the CommgnXaw, and thus rendering 
it suitable to deal with the great commercial expansion which was 
taking place. Finally, by his well-known decision in Algses v. 
M dcferla n^^ delivered when he had been only four years upon t^e 
Bench, Lord Mansfield laid down the great and truly equitable 
principle which is the parent of the whole modern doctrine of 
Quasi-go&tcact- ^hat where the defendant is 'obliged by the 
ties of natural justice and equity/ ' to pay or repay mone y, no 
t echnlcaroEje ctions as f o"the form of action, or the absence of 
consideration, will be allowe d to defeat the plaintiff's claim. But 
if this chapter has not succeeded in proving the thesis with which 
it started : that to j udicial refor m was due whatever of Jegal 
progress, there was in the cen tury following; the Restoration, 
it IS already too long, and must now dose. 

Only, in conclusion, the reader can hardly spare a regret, that 
this beneficent process of adjusting the lawjto the development 
of social needs, should have~cdme to an abrupt termination in the 
last "quarter of the eighteenth cei\tury.~ But", wltlf Lord Eldon 
on the woolsack and Lord ICenyon on the King's Bench, tEe 
channels of Equity became cholce3~with the stone s of prece dent 
and the weeds ofTorm ; and the fountains of justice ran slowly 
and painfully, till the^ sweeping hand of Parliamentary Reform 
relei^ed the flow again. Lest it should be said that this criticism 
is'vague and unfounded, the writer may be permitted to mention 
two obvious and gross evils, which the legislature could hardly 
have been expected to anticipate, but which a free application of 
judicial diB<?ret ion might have nipped in the bud. One is the 
evil of 'tied' public-houses, imder which brewers, publicans, 
and the pubUc fliike groali, but which could have been stopped 
at once by a liberal interpretation of the estabUshed principle of 
'restraint of. trade,' exercised by the Court of Chancery in its 
mortgage jurisdiction. Had the Courts boldly declared, that 
the liquor license was a monopoly supposed to be conferred for 
the public good, and, therefore, not capable of being restricted 
by private contract, the 'tied house' system could never 

1 Wiikea V. Wood (1763) 19 St. Tr. 1163; BnHck v, Carnnoian (1766) ibid., 1030; 
Leaeh v. Money (1766) ibid., 1001. 

' (1760) 2 BuiT. 1006. * JHd., n,t p. 1030. 
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have come into existence. The second example is that of 
the company pi^mnt^y nr Hirftrtnr^ who shi elds him self from 
liability towards his realBeueflclaries, the shareholders, behind 
the artificial protection of that purely legal entity,"The company. 
With a reasonable application of equitable principles, the 
monstrous docEHneTTRaT ' tBB directors of a company are not 
trustees for individual shareholders/ would never have been 
adopted ; and directors who are secretly negotiating a profitable 
sale of their company's assets would not be allowed to go about 
buying up shares with a view to profiting at the expense of their 
own shareholders.' The Court which decided Keech t. Sandford 
would have made short work of a daim such as that. 

> The writer has no wish to fall foul of recsent theories on the nature of a corpora- 
tion. Whatever may be the position as regards the outside worid, it is tolerably 
dear that, as regards its own members, a corporation is a very artificial conception. 

*Pereival «. Wrighi [1902] 2 Ch. 421. 
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CHANGES IN LAND LAW 

THE structure of English land law has been compared in 
these pages ^ with a medieval building, of which the 
original idea has been transformed, and to which additions 
have, from time to time, been made, with a view of adapting 
it to modern requirements, but which, in spite of all, retains its 
medieval outlines and many of its medieval features. The Civil 
War, as has been hinted, made a severe breach in the medieval 
scheme; and, indeed, it may be said to have destroyed, not 
merely a wing, but the very centre and omphalos of the ancient 
fabric, the nucleus from which all the rest has sprung. So that 
the modem student of English land law has to begin by grasping 
a medieval principle, which (he is told) is the basis of the present 
scheme ; only to learn, somewhat later, that the principle itself 
has ceased to have much practical application. Is it surprising 
that modem English land law should resemble a chaos rather 
than a system? 

The breach effected by the Civil War is, of course, embodied 
in the Act for the Abolition of Military Tenures,* passed by the 
AboUtion first Restoration Parliament in its first session. 
Tenures But, equally of course, that statute, though it formally 
embodied the change effected, did not of itself effect the change. 
The military system intended to be maintained by knight-service 
tenure had long passed away; the mailed knight, with his 
esquires or men-at-arms, had disappeared before the battles of 
Oecy and Agincourt, and, with him, the last real justification of 
military tenure. Since his disappearance, that tenure had been 
used mainly as an engine of oppressive taxation by the Crown. 
The Court of Augmentations,^ and the Court of Wards and 

> AnU, p. 83. * 12 Car. 11. (1660) c. 24. 

'Set up by 27 Hen. VIII (1535) cc. 27 and 28; le-inatituted by 7 Edw. VI 
(1553) c. 2; abolished by 1 Mary, st. II (1553) c. 10. 
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Liveries,^ had been set up by the Tudor monarchs to keep the 
system alive for financial purposes. So searching was their 
machinery, that the great bulk of the landed gentry, who, owing 
to the operation of Quia Emptores,^ had ceased to share in the 
plunder of infant heirs, endeavoured, on the accession of the 
Stuarts, to buy up the Crown's rights. But the Great Con- 
tract of 1610 had failed, because of the greed of James; and 
James' son, in his desperate attempt to govern without a Parlia- 
ment, had revived the oppressions of the Tudor monarchs. 

It is not, therefore, surprising to find that, during the Civil 
War, in February 1646, the two Houses had passed a sweeping 
Ordinance' abolishing the oppressive feudal incidents, and even 
the military tenures themselves, or that this Ordinance was con- 
firmed and enlarged by a second Ordinance of the Protector 
and his Parliament, in the autumn of 1656.^ Although the valid- 
ity of these Ordinances could not be admitted by a Restoration 
Parliament which dated the accession of Charles II from the 
execution of his father, there was not the least desire, even on 
the part of the enthusiastic royalists of the Restoration, to re- 
vive the feudal claims of the Crown ; and, as has been said, one 
of their first works was to pass the statute of 1660.* The wording 
of that enactment is peculiar ; but its meaning is tolerably clear. 
Not only are all military tenures swept away, and the estates 
held by them converted into estates held by * free and common 
socage ' ; • but even the distinctively feudal incidents of the 
last-named tenure {e.g, * aids ') are abolished, as well as the peculiar 
features, e.g. fines for license to alienate^ and payments for 'ous- 
terlemain,' which still distinguished estates held direct from the 
Crown, or in capUe, from estates held of mesne lords,^ and the 
other prerogative claims of 'purveyance* and 'pre-emption.'* 
On the other hand, the purely financial items of rents, heriots, 
and reliefs, are expressly saved;*® as are also the non-military 
tenures of frankalmoign and copyhold.*^ Finally, with charac- 
teristic Stuart notions of justice, the loss to the Crown entailed 

1 Set up by 32 Hen. VIII. (1540) c. 46; abolished by 12 Gar. n (1660) c. 24, 8. 3. 

* 18 Edw. I. (1290) c. 1. See anU, pp. 102, 103. 

* Ads and Ordinaneea of the Commonwealth, I, 833. 

« Ibid., II., 1043. s 12 Car. II (1660) c. 24. • Se. 1, 2. 

' For the nature of these liabilities, see ante, p. 103. 

* 12 Car. II (1660) c. 24, ss. 1, 4. •Ibid., ss. 12-14. ^Ihid., m. & 
" 12 Car. II (1660) c. 24. s. 7. 
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by this statute was compensated for by an hereditary annual 
payment^ or excise, on beer, ale, spirits, and other strong liquors, 
as well as on coffee, chocolate, sherbet, and tea.^ In other words, 
the royalist landowners of the Restoration Parliament gaily 
lifted the burden from their own shoulders, and laid it on those 
of the general public. This part of the measure was entirely 
their own ; but the origin of the reforming part of the statute is 
placed beyond doubt by the fact, that the statute is expressly 
made * to operate retrospectively from 24th February, 1646, the 
day of the passing of the Ordinance of the Long Parliament. 

Closely following upon the Act for the Abolition of Military 
Tenures, came the Statute of Frauds,' which, though it was not 
TheStatato entirely concerned with land law, contained, as is 
of Frmuds ^eU known, several provisions relating to that subject. 
As has already been pointed out,^ it imposed the requirement 
of writing on the creation of trusts of lands, and the assignment 
of all trusts, and made a trust estate in fee simple assets for pay- 
ment of its owner's debts, both in his lifetime and after his de- 
cease. But, in addition to these provisions, the statute dealt a 
further blow at the principles of medieval conveyancing, by 
requiring ^ the ceremony of Writing for the creation and transfer 
of all legal estates (including estates for years) save the smallest, 
and) in the case of devises, the additional ceremony of the pres- 
ence of three witnesses. Moreover, it must be observed, those 
requirements, unlike those affecting contracts in the same stat- 
ute, which will be hereafter referred to,* were not evidentiary 
only, but essential ; i.e. the statute declared that, in their absence, 
nothing should pass but, at the most, a mere estate at will. 
Further, the statute dealt ^ with the tricky ' estate pur avire vie * 
(i.e. an estate held for the life of a person other than the tenant) 
by making it liable for the payment of its owner's debts, and, 
subject thereto, giving him liberty to dispose of it by his will. 

From the passing of the Statute of Frauds, in 1677, to the 
assembling of the first Reformed Parliament in 1832, we have, 
as has been previously pointed out,^ hardly a single statute of first- 
class importance deiding with land law. If we except such minor 
enactments as the Cestui Que Vie Acts,^ the Landlord and Tenant 

> Ibid,, 8B. 16-27. « iWef.. b. 1 (6). • 29 Car. U (1677) c. 3. 

« AfOe, p. 221. • Se. 1-3. 5. * Post, pp. 298, 299. ' S. 12. 

• AnU, pp. 207. 208. * 18 A 19 Car. II (1667) c. 6; 6 Anne (1707) o. 18 (or 72). 
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Acts,^ and the Statute of Fraudulent Devises,' the legislative 
history of the period is almost a blank ; for the devdopment of 
land law in that period, we must look to the work of the Courts 
of Equity, of which the last chapter endeavoured to give some 
account. But with the passing of the Reform Act, the flood-gates 
were opened ; and the rush of waters which followed renders it 
necessary, in order to make the picture clear, to abandon the 
purely chronological for a partially analytical method. What 
have been the achievements of the nineteenth century and its 
successor in the reform of land law ? 

First we may note the complete realization of a tendency 
which had long been manifest, and which had, in substance, 
Complete successfully established itself by the dose of the 
Freedom of preceding period. It has been explained' how 
freedom of alienation, especially- of alienation of 
land, is abhorrent to early stages of law; while as the social 
organism casts its patriarchal and military sloughs, and 
emerges into the commercial stage of development, im- 
patience of all restraints on alienation manifests itself, and, 
ultimately, achieves the victory. 

Incidentally, the Act of 1660, which abolished Military Tenures,* 
gave an impetus in this direction; for, the Statute of Wills in 
1540,^ which introduced freedom of testation, so far as land was 
concerned, expressly restricted that freedom as two thirds of the 
landowner's knight-service estates. The abolition of knight- 
service tenure, then, completed the work of the statute of 1540. 
But there had always been considerable doubt whether that 
statute applied to copyholds ; or, rather, according to the doctrine 
of Heydon'a Case,^ it was assumed that the statute, which clearly 
derogated from the rights of lords, but did not expressly mention 
copyholds, did not apply to the latter tenure. It is true, that, 
by the somewhat clumsy machinery of a ^ surrender to the use 
of the will,' a custom to devise established itself, doubtless in 
imitation of the statute, in many manors ; ^ but when the necessity 

U Geo. 11 (1730) c. 28; 11 Geo. II (1737) o. 19. 

< 3 <fe 4 W. <& M. (1691) c. 14. 

» Ante, pp. 36-38. * 12 Car. II. c. 24. 

» 32 Hen. VIII. c. 1. • (1584) 3 Rep. 18. 

' There is also some trace, during that period, of Courts of Equity allowing the 
equitable fee simple of a copyhold to be devised, even when the custom did not 
authorize a surrender of the legal estate to the use of the tenant's will {Smith v. 
Baker (1737) 1 Atk. 385). 
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for this device was abolished in 1815/ the statute abolishing 
it was careful to except all cases in which copyhold tenements 
were not devisable at all by custom. The Wills Act of 1837, 
however, completely swept away any doubts existing on the 
subject, and made all copyhold interests of a heritable nature 
devisable ; while at the same time it authorized the devise of all 
contingent, executory, and future interests in land, about which 
there had also been some uncertainty.^ In fact, so sweeping are 
the words of the Act, that a literal acceptance of them would even 
bestow the power of devise on a tenant in tail ; ^ but it is unques- 
tioned law, that an estate tail cannot be affected^ though one 
can be created, by devise. 

There remains, in truth, only one interest in land, as to the 
transferability of which there can be any real doubt. This is 
Rightaof the possibility or chance of recovering an estate 
ForfMtore ^^^g ^q i}^q breach of a condition by the tenant. The 

Common Law disliked all traffic in such contingencies, fearing 
lest it should provoke 'maintenance,' or stirring-up of strife. 
So the benefit of conditions was, at common law, inalien- 
able by act of the parties.* At the time of the Reformation, 
this restriction was broken down, so far as conditions in leases 
only were concerned, by the statute* which permitted the 
benefit of them to be assigned with the land or the reversion. 
The rule, however, still applied to conveyances of the inheritance, 
and to conditions of forfeiture of the inheritance. But the Wills 
Act of 1837 expressly extends^ the power of devise to 'all rights of 
entry for condition broken ' ; and the Real Property Act, 1845,^ 
contains a similar or even more sweeping provision ^ with regard 
to alienation by deed. Nevertheless, in spite of the express words 
of these statutes, it seems to be the better opinion, that a right of 
forfeiture arising from the actual breach of a conditio^ is not 

^ 55 Geo. Ill, c. 192, s. 3. (Before thia time, however, some of the more pro- 
greasive judges had auggested that a custom which made copyholds not devisable 
would be bad, as *um«asonable.') 

* Wills Act. 1837, 8. 3. 

' *A11 real estate . . . which, if not so devised, . . . would devolve upon the 
heir at law or customjuy heir' (of the testator or his ancestor). 

* I.e, by act in pais. In all probability, such rights could pass by Fine, with the 
approval of the Court. In the case of land, dealing in such rights was expressly for- 
bidden by statute (32 Hen. VIII (1540) c. 9), which has only recently been repealed 
(Land Transfer Act, 1897, s. 11). 

» 32 Hen. VIII (1540) c. 28. • 8. 3. odyin. '^ 8 A 9 Vict. c. 106 s. 6. 

' 'A right of entry, whether inunediate or future, and whether vested or con- 
tingent.' 
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transferable.^ And a mere spes svecessionis is not assignable at 
law ; though an assignment of it may be enforced in Equity^ if 
made for valuable consideration.^ But the power of assigning 
the benefit of future breaches of conditions in a lease has been 
rendered yet more effectual by the Law of Property Amendment 
Act, 1859,^ which allows ' severance ' of a condition of re-entry 
on non-payment of rent, and by the Conveyancing Act, 1881,* 
which allows severance of all conditions in leases, made for the 
benefit of the lessor. 

The relief against forfeitures incurred by breach of condition 
is, perhaps, only indirectly concerned with freedom of alienation ; 
ReUef and yet the possibility of obtaining such relief cer- 

For^iture tainly tends to make property more freely alienable, 
of Leases Accordingly it may be noted, that Equity had quite 
early, as a branch of its doctrine of relief against penalties, 
assumed the practice of restraining landlords from ejecting their 
tenants for breach of conditions in their leases, when such breaches 
had merely consisted in failure to make punctual payments of 
money, e.g. rent, and had not inflicted irreparable injury on the 
landlord. In such cases. Equity would decree restitution to 
the tenant on payment of arrears and interest. To such an ex- 
tent had this practice been carried, that, in the Landlord and 
Tenant Act of 1730,* the power of Equity to relieve, in such cases, 
was restricted to a period of six months after the landlord had 
recovered the premises in ejectment; and this provision, being 
incorporated into the Common Law Procedure Act of 1852,* 
is the basis of the law on the subject of relief against non-pay- 
ment of rent at the presejit day. The Law of Property Amend- 
ment Act of 1859^ allowed a Court of Equity to relieve once 
against failure to insure ; provided that no injury by fire had 
actually happened. But by far the most sweeping change was 
effected by the Conveyancing Act, 1881,® which, as amended by 

^ Hunt V. Bishop (1853) 8 Ezch., at p. 680 per Pollock, C. B. ; Cohen v. Tmrnar 
[1900] 2 Ch. 609. The Conveyancing Act, 1911, b. 2, haa made an alteration oa 
regards conditions in leases. 

* Re EUenborough [1903] 1 Ch. 699. 

' 22 & 23 Vict. c. 35, s. 3. (By 'severance' is meant the dividing of the revenion 
between two or more owners. At the Common Law, the benefit of conditions was 
indivisible by act of the parties.) 

* Ss. 10-12. It will be observed that the Act says nothing about severance of 
conditions for the benefit of the lessee. 

^ 4 Geo. II. c. 28, s. 2. ' 22 & 23 Vict. c. 35, ss. 4-9. 

* 15 & 16 Vict. c. 76, s. 210. > 44 & 45 Vict. c. 41, s. 14. 
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the Act of 1892/ substantially allows relief to be given against 
breach of any condition in a lease (except one against alienation) 
in the case of the lessee himself, and in all cases of an mider- 
lessee who has been reasonably diligent. Moreover, the Act of 
1881^ forbids an action of ejectment for breach of a lessee's 
condition even to be commenced before the service of a notice, 
giving particulars of the breach complained of, and allowing 
opportunity for reparation. 

It had, however, early been observed, that the full benefits 
of free alienation of land could not be obtained; unless, in 
limited some cases at least, a landowner were able to alienate, 
^^'^•^ not merely his own interest, but those of other persons. 
At first this may sound to be a somewhat revolutionary doctrine ; 
but the apparent injustice of it disappears when it is understood, 
that all such suggestions imply the fundamental condition, that 
in any such disposition, a 'limited owner,' i.e. an owner of 
anything less than the interest sought to be disposed of, must act 
honestly for the benefit of all parties concerned in that interest. 
The matter then becomes, simply, one of safeguards. 

The first step taken in the direction of entrusting powers of 
disposition to limited owners was by a statute of the year 1540.* 
Tenants By that time, as we have seen,^ it had become clearly 
*" ^""^ established, that a tenant in tail could alienate the 

estate in fee simple, by merely observing the proper formalities. 
It was not, therefore, a very revolutionary step to provide, as the 
statute of 1540 did, that leases for twenty-one years or three 
lives by a tenant in tail, to take effect in immediate possession, 
with due safeguards against waste by the lessees, and reservation 
of at least the existing rent, should be binding on the lessor's 
successcM's in the entail, notwithstanding the Statute De Donis. 
The real enterprise of the Act is, that it gives the same powers 
to a husband seised of lands in right of his wife, i.e. to a person 
whose interest was really only a life estate.* A less compre- 
hensive alternative provision, affecting tenants in tail only, was 
contained in the Fines and Recoveries Act, 1833, * of which 

1 55 A 56 Vict. c. 13, fls. 2-4. * S. 14. 

»32 Hen. VIII. c. 28. b. 1. * Ante, pp. 113, 114. 

* Doubtless the statute uses the expression 'having an estate of inheritance.' 
But the context makes it clear, that if the wife had an estate of inheritance, the 
husband, tenant by the curte«y, might exercise the statutory power. 

•3 A 4 Will. IV, c. 74, s. 41. 
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some explanation will shortly be given ; but the powers of the 
statute of Henry VIII remained legally unaffected, until the 
passing of the Settled Estates Act, 1866/ to which reference 
must now be made. 

The more complicated forms of family settlement introduced 
by the conveyancers of the Civil War, soon rendered the simple 
provisions of the statute of 1540 inadequate. For the dangers of 
forfeiture, and other evils of disturbed times, could not have 
' Famfly been avoided by the simple process of entailing the 
Settlements* family estate. Not merely would the tenant in tail, 
in a fit of enthusiastic loyalty, have been able to bar the entail, 
and pour the purchase money into the royal coffers ; but, after 
the establishment of the Commonwealth, he would have been 
liable to forfeit the whole estate for engaging in correspondence 
with the exiled Pretender.* So it was necessary, that the head of 
the family should be sternly restricted by settlement to a life 
interest in the family land, followed by an estate for protection 
of his wife's pin-money and jointure, and another for the portions 
of younger children, before the first estate tail was limited to his 
eldest unborn son. By this means there would, in most cases, 
be, for at least twenty-one years after the marriage, no persons 
able, even by united action, to make a binding lease of any of the 
land, much less dispose of it entirely. 

The latter result was, no doubt, exactly what the framers of 
the settlement desired ; but it was a result wholly inconsistent 
with that freedom of alienation which the Common Law courts of 
the preceding period had striven to uphold. Nevertheless, the 
tribunals of the Restoration period seem to have accepted it 
with equanimity; doubtless relying upon the liability of the 
* contingent remainders'^ of the sons of the marriage to failure as 
safeguarding the limitations of the settlement from the dangers 
of a * perpetuity.' Further than this, the Chancellors of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, in framing the Rule against 
Perpetuities to restrict those interests which did not come under 
the risk of failure attaching to contingent remainders (such, for 

» 19 & 20 Vict. c. 120. 

' It was for some time an open question whether entailed estates were forfeitable 
for treason, beyond the life of the actual traitor. But the better opinion was, that 
the right of the Crown prevailed under 5 & 6 Edw. VI (1552) c. 11, s. 9. And it 
was tolerably certain that the Long Parliament would not be more merciful to 
'delinquents' or 'malignants* than the Crown officials had been to traiton. 

* AfUe, pp. 85. 86. 
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example, as the future uses, or executory interests, now become 
legal estates by virtue of the Statutes of Uses and Wills, and 
limitations of personalty), actually adopted the principle of the 
family settlement, by restricting all such limitations to a life 
or lives in being at the date of the settlement (father and mother) 
and twenty-one years afterwards (majority of any child). ^ 

But the evils of the system, in tying up land, soon made 
themselves felt ; and some attempt to relieve against them was 
EzpreM found in the practice of conferring upon the trustees 
Powers of settlements express powers of leasing and sale, as 
well as ordinary powers of management.* Unfortunately, these 
powers were nearly always very restrictively worded, often con- 
fided to trustees, and generally hedged about with consents; 
with the result, that they were only to a limited extent effective. 
At last the legislature took up the matter, in the Leases and Sales 
of Settled Estates Act, 1866, which gave power to the Court of 
Act of 8s6 Chancery to authorize leases for occupation, mining, or 
building purposes,^ and even to delegate similar power 
to the trustees of the settlement,^ and to sell the settled estate out 
and out ; the proceeds arising from any disposition to be settled 
upon the same limitations as the property sold.^ But the provi- 
sions of the Act are timid. They require for their exercise the con- 
sent of all persons beneficially interested in the estate up to the 
first tenant in tail of full age ; if there is no such person, then the 
consent of aU persons beneficially interested, including trustees 
for unborn children.* Apparently, they can only be exercised 
on the petition of the first life tenant ; ^ and, worst of all, they 
can be excluded from the settlement by express provision.® In 
other words, the Act only operated to avoid the necessity of in- 
serting express provisions in a settlement intended to be liberally 
drawn ; it did nothing to override the conservatism of settlors. 
But it is only fair to say, that one section^ (which had, however, 
no retrospective effect) enabled a tenant for life in possession 
(unless forbidden by the settlement) to make an ordinary lease 
for twenty-one years, without any one's consent ; though this 

^ See the cases quoted, ante, p. 226, n. 1. 

* See fonDB in Barton, Modem PreoedenU in Conveyandng <3d edition, 1824) pp. 
248, 351 «l «eg., 462 «l wq. 

* 19 A 20 Vict, c 120. B. 2. <8. 7. 'S. 28. 'S. 17. »S. 16. 
' 8. 26 (even 'manifest intention' to exclude is enough). * S. 32. 
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power did not extend to authorize a lease of the mansion house 
or demesne. 

The Act of 1856 was followed by a series of * Public Money 
Drainage Acts,' by which limited owners were authorized, 
-^ subject to restrictions, to pledge the inheritance of 

mentof their lands to repay by instalments monies borrowed 
for the purpose of effecting permanent improvements ; 
and these spasmodic efforts culminated in the Improvement of 
Land Act, 1864, and its various amendments, by which this 
policy is made permanent. Broadly speaking, a limited owner in 
possession is entitled, with the approval of the Board of Agricul- 
ture, to borrow money for various kinds of permanent im- 
provements,^ and secure it on the corpus of his estate by a 
terminable rent-charge extending over twenty-five years. Such 
a rent-charge even takes priority of ordinary incumbrances of 
earlier date.^ A useful provision of the later Settled Land Act 
of 1882,' also authorizes the improvements sanctioned by the 
Improvement of Land Act and the Settled Land Acts to be 
paid for out of capital arising under the latter Acts ; and similar 
provisions are contained in one or two other modem statutes.* 
But a ' tenant for life ' under the Settled Land Acts cannot 
mortgage under these Acts for the purpose of effecting improve- 
ments. 

The Settled Estates Act of 1856 was superseded in 1877 by 
another Act with a similar title and scope, which seems to have 
been very little improvement on its predecessor. It 
is true that it dispenses, for the exercise of its statutory 
powers, with the consent of persons subsequent to the infant 
tenant in tail, and some other persons with very remote interests ; * 
but it adopts the radical defects of the older measure in making 
the consent of the Court essential to the exercise of the statu- 
tory powers, and entrusting the exercise of them chiefly to 
the trustees of the settlement — persons naturally and pro- 
verbially disinclined to undertake responsibility. It is, in fact, 
not easy to see how the Act of 1877, which is still in force, is 

^ These will be found enumerated in a. of the Improvement of Land Act, 1864, 
and in 8. 30 of the Settled Land Act. 1882. 

> Improvement of Land Act. 1864. b. 03. * S. 21 (iii). 

* E.O. the Housing of the Working Classes Act. 1890. s. 74, and the Agricultural 
Holdings Act, 1008, s. 20. 

* Settled Estates Act, 1877. s. 25. 27. 
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any improvement on its predecessor. But it is occasionally 
resorted to for special purposes, e.g, when a dowress, who is 
not a * tenant for life ' under the Settled Land Act, 1882,^ de- 
sires to make a lease.^ 

A sweeping change was, however, brought about by the policy 
of the Settled Land Act, 1882,^ and its various amendments. 
The Setued I'he great statute is conceived on bold and successful 
Land Acts lines. Treating all limited owners in possession as 
virtually entitled to control, not merely the management and 
administration of the land, but the form which the investment of 
the settled capital shall take, the statute, and its amendments,^ 
in effect empower any such person to sell, exchange, enfran- 
chise, partition, lease, or effect permanent improvements in any 
part of the settled land, by dispositions which will bind, not 
merely the person making them, but all the interests comprised 
in the settlement.^ Moreover, the exercise of these powers is in 
the absolute discretion of the * tenant for life ' ; except in certain 
special cases, such as the disposal of the mansion house and 
demesnes, or the heirlooms, or the cutting of timber. In such 
cases, the consent of the Court or the trustees is required.® Fur- 
ther still, no alienation of his own personal interest is to deprive 
the ' tenant for life ' of his statutory powers ;^ except to the extent 
to which it is necessary to protect a purchaser for value from him. 
Most important of all, no expression or device in the settlement, 
direct or indirect, can deprive the tenant for life of his statutory 
powers, or even restrict him in the exercise of them;* though, 
needless to say, the ' tenant for life' is bound, as between him- 
self and the other persons interested, to act in a quasi-fiduciary 
manner, for the benefit of all parties concerned.' Not only, 
however, may the * tenant for life ' convert the estate or any 
part of it into money; he has within the provisions of the 
Acts, control over the re-investment of the money produced by 

^See enumeration in a. 58 of that Act. 

' Which 8he can do under b. 46 of the Act of 1877. 

* 46 * 46 Vict. c. 38.8. 1. 

* Amending statutes were i>assed in 1884. 1887, 1889, and 1890. 
> Act of 1882, s. 2 (2), s. 3. 

* Act of 1882, Bs. 35, 37 : Act of 1890, s. 10. (The consent of the Court is essential 
to the sale of heirlooms.) 

' Act of 1882, s. 50. > Re RicKardaon [1904] 2 Ch. 777. 

*Act of 1882, s. 53. This section actually invests him with the 'duties and 
liabilities of a trustee.' But, in spite of these express words, it is doubtful whether 
the 'tenant for life' is, technically, a 'trustee.* 
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such a conversion/ and may employ it in effecting improve- 
ments, paying-off incumbrances, or converting copyholds or 
leaseholds into freeholds.^ He may even mortgage for the two 
latter purposes^ though not for the former. But the actual 
custody of capital monies arising under a settlement is with the 
trustees or the Court, not with the tenant for life ;* and the trustees 
are bound to look after the interests of all parties concerned. 

Such vigorous action has been taken under the Settled Land 
Acts, and this action has been so beneficial, that it seems almost 
Fiawt in the ungracious to point out that time has revealed at least 
the Acts three ways in which the policy of the Acts can be 
substantially evaded. In the first place, it is possible for a 
settlor to vest the immediate income of the land in trustees, with 
a purely discretionary trust to make an allowance to the person 
who would otherwise be tenant in possession, and even to allow 
such person, if they think fit, to occupy the mansion house. 
There will then be no * tenant for life ' for the purposes of the 
Acts ; for the trustees are not ' beneficially entitled ' to the 
income, and the beneficiary is not ' entitled.' ^ Second, though 
the circumstance that in fact (owing to the existence of incum- 
brances or other causes) the first life tenant under the settlement 
receives no income, will not prevent him exercising the statutory 
powers ; • yet, a person whose interest is actually postponed during 
the operation of a trust for accumulation, is not a * tenant for 
life ' under the Acts, and so cannot exercise the powers.^ Fi- 
nally, by the device of an assignment for value, a tenant for life 
can always, in effect, deprive himself of the right to exercise at 
least some of his statutory powers without the consent of his 
purchaser,* which cannot be compelled. 

A few words, but they must be few, should be said about the 
analogous case of mortgagee and mortgagbr. The persistent 
statutory efforts of Equity, previously described,' to protect 
Morteageet ^^® interest of the mortgagor against the unfair exer- 
andMort- cise by the mortgagee of his legal powers, had in 
*****" effect, by the end of the eighteenth century, produced 

a deadlock almost equivalent to that of the settlement sys^ 

1 Act of 1882, 88. 21. 22 (2). > Re Bruce [1005] 2 Ch. 372. 

* Act of 1882, 8. 18; Act of 1890, 8. 11. « Act of 1882, 8. 22. 

> JemmeU'e and Oueat'e Contract [1907] 1 Ch. 629. * Re PoUock [1906] 1 Ch. 146. 

^ Re Strangwaye (1886) 34 Ch. D. 423 (Non obstante Re Uewellun [911] 1 Ch. 451). 

' Act of 1882, a. 50 (3). (But see Act of 1890, 8. 4.) * Ante, pp. 215. 216. 
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tern. No third party could safely deal with the mortgagee; 
because such dealing might be set aside by Equity after re- 
demption. The mortgagor, of course, had no legal powers ; his 
alienees could be treated by the mortgagee as mere tenants at 
will. Unless mortgagee and mortgagor could agree (which 
was but seldom) nothing could be done. The property was 
under a curse. 

It is true, that many mortgagees endeavoured to get over 
the difficulty by reserving in the mortgage deeds express powers 
of sale, leasing, and management, exerciseable without the mort- 
gagor's consent; but there was always the fear lest Chancery 
should quash these powers as oppressive, or as attempts to ' clog 
the equity.' It was a case for the legislature; and at last the 
legislature intervened, and by the Law of Property Amendment 
Act of 1860 (commonly known as Lord Cran worth's Act)^ 
conferred upon every mortgagee, after default in payment of 
principal or interest, the power to sell the mortgaged land and 
pay himself out of the proceeds, and to insure any insurable 
property, and to appoint a receiver of the rents and profits. 
But these powers did not include any power to lease ; and they 
could all be excluded by the express terms of the mortgage.^ 

More drastic was the policy of the Conveyancing Act, 1881, 
which not only re-enacted the powers of sale, insurance, and 
appointing a receiver,' but conferred upon either mortgagee 
or mortgagor, when in possession, power to make binding leases,^ 
substantially of the same nature as those subsequently authorized 
by the Settled Land Act for the tenant for life, and also conferred 
upon the mortagor the valuable rights of demanding, on re- 
demption of the mortgage, a transfer thereof instead of a re- 
conveyance,* and, even before redemption, of inspecting and 
taking copies of the title-deeds.^ It also entitles a mortgagee in 
possession to cut ordinary timber (of course subject to account), 
and even to make a binding twelve-months' contract for such 
cutting.^ It is noteworthy that, while the powers of the mortgagee 
may be waived by express provision in the mortgage,^ those in- 
serted for the special benefit of the mortgagor cannot be restricted.^ 
It is noteworthy also that, by empowering the Court to order 

1 23 & 24 Vict. 0. 145, as. 11-24. > S. 32. * Act of 1881, 8. 19. 

* 8. 18. (But there is do provision for anything in the way of a mining lease.) 

* S. 15. (This power cannot be exercised if the mortgagee has been in possession.) 

* S. Id. ' S. 16 (iv). • Ibid., (3). • Ss. 15 (3), 16 (2.) 
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a sale, instead of a foreclosure or reconveyance, in any action for 
foreclosure or redemption,^ and by providing that all mortgage 
estates, even though of a freehold nature, shall pass to the mort- 
gagee's personal representatives on his death,^the Act alleviated 
many of the difficulties and hardships formerly attendant upon 
the realization of mortgages. 

In one other direction the same tendency towards freedom of 
alienation may be observed; though, again perhaps, working 
Liabiutyof indirectly. As has been previously pointed out,^ 
^^S^ feudal principles were opposed to making land liable 
Debts to seizure for the debts of its owner. True that one 

of the great thirteenth century statutes^ had allowed the judg- 
ment creditor to ' extend ' one half his debtor's lands, in lieu of 
taking his body and goods, and that the specialty debts of a 
deceased landowner were enforceable against his heirs. Early 
in the present period, also, as we have seen, trust estates of 
inheritance were added to the list of ' real assets,' and the remedy 
of specialty creditors was extended from heirs to devisees.* 
But it was not until 1807 ^ that simple contract creditors, and then 
only when the debtor was a trader, were entitled to be paid out 
of the land of a deceased debtor. In 1833, however,^ this liability 
was extended to the lands (including copyholds) of all debtors ; 
and in 1838,^ all the lands of a living debtor (also including 
copyholds) were made available to satisfy the claims of his 
judgment creditors. Improved remedies were added in 1864^ 
for the purpose of giving effect to these claims ; and a statute of 
1869,^^ commonly known as ' Hinde Palmer's Act,' by abolishing 
the priority of specialty debts, greatly simplified the distribution 
of the assets of a deceased person amongst his creditors. Finally, 
the earlier sections of the Land Transfer Act, 1897,^^ by vesting the 
real estate of a deceased person (other than legal copyholds) 
in his personal representatives, the ordinary distributors of his 
property, greatly facilitated the machinery for obtaining pay- 
ment of debts out of such property. 

» S. 26. « S. 30. » Anie, pp. 36. 37. 

« Statute of WeBtmizuter II (13 Edw. I, 1285) c. 18. 

Mn<e. pp.220, 221. MT Geo. Ill, at. U. c. 74. 

V Administration of EsUtes Act (3 ^b 4 WiU. IV, c. 104). 

'Judgments Act (1 & 2 Vict. c. 110, s. 11). 

'Judgments Act (27 & 28 Vict. c. 112, as. 4-6). 

» Administration of Estates Act (32 & 33 ^^ct. c. 46). 

" 60 A 61 Vict. c. 66 ss. 1-4. 
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The Act to Amend the Law of Inheritance, passed in the year 
1833/ though it cannot be overlooked entirely, in any work 
Roles of professing to deal with the history of English law. 
Inheritance jg hardly a matter of first-rate importance. Owing to 
the fact that a landowner rarely dies without leaving a will, its 
provisions are but seldom resorted to. Moreover, unlike the 
WUs Act of four years later, it is not a code, but merely, as its 
title implies, a statute designed to remedy certain defects in the 
Common Law. That law had, as we have seen,^ become fixed 
in outline by the end of the thirteenth centiuy. But in one 
important respect the later Common Law had departed from 
fundamental principles. By those principles, no one could inherit 
a fief unless he was descended from, or at least of the blood of, the 
first acquirer, or 'purchaser' of the fief. But the great 
importance attached by medieval law to 'seisin,' or corporal 
])ossession of the land, had virtually substituted the ' person last 
seised ' for the original donee of the fief, except in the case of 
estates tail ; though the rule that the heir must be ' of the blood ' 
of the first purchaser was in theory preserved.' The Act of 1833 
restored the ancient rule; dispensing with the requirement of 
seisin in the stock of descent, and making descent in every case 
traceable from the last purchaser,^ i.e. the person who last 
acquired the estate otherwise than by inheritance. Further, the 
Act made a substantial change^ by admitting, next after the 
issue of the purchaser, his nearest ancestor to succeed, and collat- 
erals only through ancestors, and by allowing the claim of the 
half-blood collaterals to prevail, next after the claims of collaterals 
of the whole blood of the same degree, and their issue. • The pref- 
erences given by the common law to males over females and to an 
elder male over a younger in the same degree, were not, however, 
altered ; and the peculiar local customs of copyhold and gavelkind 
were, save as to the rule of descent from the purchaser, also left 
untouched. 

Far more important, really, in the law of succession than the 
Inheritance Act, has been the series of short statutes known as 
* Locke King's Acts,' ^ designed to mitigate the preference given 

^ 3 & 4 WiU. IV. c. 106. > Ante, pp. 34-^. > Blackstone. Camm,, II, 221. 

* Inheritance Act, 1833, 8. 2. (An amendment of 1859 admitted the heirs of the 
penon last entitled, (not, necessarily, 'seised*), after failure of the heirs of the 
purchaser.) * Ss. 5, 6. ' * S. 9. 

'Offidally styled the 'Real Estates Charges Acts, 1854, 1867, and 1877.' 
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both by Law and Equity to beneficiaries interested in land over 
Locke King*! those having claims only on personalty. By the 
A<^ older law, if a testator had mortgaged his freehold 

estate, and then died, leaving a will under whidi his real estate 
went to A and his personalty to B, A would have been entitled 
to demand that the mortgage debt should be paid off out of 
the testator's personalty, for the purpose of clearing the real 
estate ; and a similar principle applied if the owner of the estate 
had died intestate, leaving A as his heir and B as his next-of-kin. 
If the testator or intestate had, in fact, used the mortgage 
money to pay his general debts, there was little hardship in this 
rule.^ But if, as commonly happened, the mortgage money had 
been actually borrowed to enable the deceased to purchase the 
real estate, the hardship was obvious. Accordingly, in 1854, it 
was enacted,^ that in such a case, neither devisee nor heir should 
be entitled to claim payment out of the personal estate; but 
that, as between the different beneficiaries, each estate should 
bear its own burdens. And, by later statutes,' the new rule 
has been extended to liens for unpaid purchase-money and to 
leasehold interests. It does not, however, apply to pure i>erson- 
alty ; a specific legatee of which is still entitled to have any in- 
cumbrance cleared out of the general personal estate.* Of 
course both old and new rules are subject to any expression of 
intention by the deceased, contained in his will or other docu- 
ment; but a mere general direction for payment of debts out 
of personal estate is not such an expression.^ Finally, it may be 
mentioned that the old rule of preference for the beneficiaries 
of the real estate never applied where that estate was already 
mortgaged before it was acquired by the deceased (' mortgage 
ancestral ')•' Needless to say, Locke King's Acts in no way affect 
the right of a mortgagee to resort to his mortgagor's personal 
estate, either before or after exhausting his seciuity. The matter 
is put right between the beneficiaries by the process of ' mar- 
shalling,' previously described.^ 

1 Except that, in case of an intestacy, the result might be to favour a veiy distant 
heir at the expense of much nearer next-of-kin. 
«17& 18 Vict. c. 113. 
'30 & 31 Vict. (1867) c. 69; 40 & 41 Vict. (1877) o. 34. 

• Boihandey v. Sherton (1875) L. R. 20 Eq. 304. 

• 30 A 31 Vict. c. 69, s. 1. 

• Evdun V, Evelyn (1728) 2 P. Wms. 669 (Lord King) ; Paraona o. Frweman 
(1761) AmU. 115 (Lord Hardwicke). ^ ArUe, pp. 230. 231. 
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Attention should also be given to the extremely important 
Real Property Act of 1845,^ which, though its efforts were 
Contincent mainly directed to sweeping away the technicalities 
RemAindera Qf medieval conveyancing, also miade one important 
change in substantive law. A statute of the preceding 
year^ had endeavoured to abolish altogether contingent re- 
mainders; but this somewhat extreme step was recalled in 
1845, and a provision enacted which prevented the ' failure ' 
or destruction of the interests of remaindermen by collusion of 
other parties to the settlement. Owing to the rule, previously 
alluded to,' that if a contingent remainder was not ready to take 
effect in possession on the expiry of the preceding estate, it 
* failed,' or disappeared entirely, it was possible for the tenant for 
life under a settlement, prior to the birth or conception of the 
first remainderman in tail, by procuring a forfeiture of his 
estate, or a surrender of it to the next vested remainderman, to 
destroy his (the tenant for life's) estate, and thus, with it, the 
contingent remainders dependent upon it. This practice, which 
was the more reprehensible that the persons for whom the contin- 
gent remainders were intended were usually the tenant for 
life's own children, was largely resorted to ; and the only way by 
which it could be prevented was by the rather clumsy device of 
appointing ' trustees to preserve contingent remainders,' i.e. to 
hold for the residue of the natural life of the tenant in possession. ^ 
But the Act of 1845^ rendered this device unnecessary, by provid- 
ing that the contingent remainder should be capable of taking 
effect in due course; notwithstanding such prior artificial 
destruction of the preceding estate. The year 1877 • saw an ex- 
tension of this policy, in the Act which rendered contingent 
remainders indestructible, notwithstanding the natural expiry of 
the preceding estate ; provided that they did not violate the Rule 
against Perpetuities.^ This provision, which is, however, only 
applicable to settlements made after the passing of the Act, 
virtually assimilated Common Law remainders to the newer 
executory interests limited by way of use, and operating under 
the Statute of Uses.* 

* 8 A 9 Vict. c. 106. « 7 A 8 Vict. c. 76. • Ante, p. 85. 

* ManteU v. ManseU (1732) 2 P. Wnu. 678. * S. 8. 

' Conttngent Remainders Act (40 A 41 Vict. c. 33). ' AnU, pp. 244, 245. 
•27 Heo. Vin (1535) c. 10. 
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But a few words must also be said about the changes in the 
methods of conveyancing introduced during this period. 

One of the eariy efforts of the reformed Parliament was directed 
towards doing away with the necessity for resorting to the 
^MtiM of cumbrous conveyances known as Fines and Recoveries. 
Recoveries It has been previously explained^ how, in early times, 
these costly fictions performed the useful task of covering the 
introduction of reforms which could not be openly effected. But 
these times were long past ; and now Fines and Recoveries were 
merely means of exacting fees from persons dealing in land. 
In the year 1833, accordingly, they were entirely superseded by 
simple conveyances enrolled in Chancery;' the additional 
ceremony of examination by the Court or independent com- 
missioners being imposed in the case of married women who were 
disposed to alienate their lands. 

It will be remembered that,' soon after the passing of the 
Statute of Uses, the ingenuity of conveyancers had at last 
overcome the medieval principle that freehold estates 
^^ces"" in possession could only be created or transferred by liv- 
ery of corporal seisin, or ' feoffment.' The common law 
principle had never been applied to equitable interests, which were 
merely subject to the formality of writing, prescribed by the Statute 
of Frauds.* But, until nearly the middle of the nineteenth centur\- , 
the common law rule prevailed, in theory, for legal estates ; and 
was only evaded by the clumsy device of the Lease and Release.^ 
In 1845, however, the Real Property Act,* by providing that 
' all corporeal tenements and hereditaments shall, as regards the 
conveyance of the immediate freehold thereof, be deemed to lie 
in grant as well as in livery,' virtually made a simple deed of 
grant effectual to convey any interest in land inter vivos, and 
thus at last formally recognize the validity of secret conveyances 
of corporeal hereditaments. Furthermore, the statute made a 
complete destruction of the medieval theory, by providing, not 
merely that a deed should be effective for all purposes without 
a livery, but by enacting,^ that livery without a deed or writing 
should not be effective at all ; and by abolishing all those peculiar 

»Anlc. pp. 112-118. 

* Fines and Recoveriee Act (3 A 4 Will. IV, c. 74). » Ante, pp. 121, 122. 

< 29 Car. II (1677) c. 3. as. 7-9. » AnU, pp. 121. 122. 

' S. 2. The amendment had, in substance, been made by an Act of the previous 
year (7 A 8 Vict. c. 76, s. 2). ^ s. 3. 
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virtues of a feoffment which depended upon its ' tortious ' opera- 
tion.* Naturally the medieval feoffment, now a mere superfluous 
luxury, has disappeared from modern conveyancing; save in 
those rare cases in which a person, though incapable of making a 
binding deed, is, by local custom, able to convey by feoffment.^ 
The statute further emphasizes the importance of deeds, in modem 
conveyancing, by enacting * that all transfers required by the 
Statute of Frauds to be in writing must be made by deed, in 
order to pass the legal estate. This provision, however, does not 
affect the passing of equitable interests, nor the conveyance of 
copyholds by surrender and admittance.^ A little noticed, but 
really* important section of the statute,^ to which effect has 
recently been given by a decision of the House of Lords,* abolished 
the former technical rule that a man could not acquire an im- 
mediate interest, or take the benefit of a covenant or condition, 
under an indenture to which he was not a party. 

The scope of this work does not permit of reference in detail 
to the important provisons of the Vendor and Purchaser Act, 
1874,' and the Conveyancing Act, 1881,^ which aim at reducing 
the expense of conveyancing by limiting the rights of a purchaser 
under an open contract in the matter of demanding evidence of 
the vendor's title, and at diminishing the risk of mistakes, by 
shortening the forms of deeds and allowing alternatives in the use 
of technical words to pass heritable estates.^ Space remains 
only for a very brief sketch of the history of the attempts made 
to realize that cherished dream of law-reformers, which, as we 
have seen,*^ haunted the minds even of the members of the 
Little Parliament, viz. the registration, in a public and accessible 
form, of all dealings with land. 

With the exception of the experiment tried at the passing, 
in 1663, of the Act for regulating the affairs of the great ' Bedford 
Level ' of the eastern fen country,^* then recently reclaimed, 

' 8. 4. Certain other changes of minor importance were made by thia section. 
(As to the 'tortious operation* of a feoffment, see ante, pp. 107-109.) 

' B.0- an infant holding land subject to the custom of gavelkind. But the only 
case of recent years reported on this point shows the danger of relying on such a 
feoffment {Maakeirt and QoUifincKs Contract [1895] 2 Ch. 526). 

» 8. 3. * Ibid, » 8. 6. 

•Duton V, Forater [1909] A.C. 98. ' 37 & 38 Vict. c. 78. ss. 1, 2. 

• 44 <!; 45 Vict. o. 41. ss. 3-9, 51. Ac. 

* Conveyancing Act. 1881. ss. 6-9, and 51. The case of Re Ethel, Ae. [1901] 
1 Ch. 945. shows, however, that the new words of inheritance are just as technical as 
the old. >• AnU, pp. 178-182. " 15 Car. II, c. xvii. 
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after many unsuccessful attempts, by the Earl of Bedford, 
it was not until the beginning of the eighteenth century that any 
definite step was taken to carry out the suggestions of the Little 
Parliament. In the first decade of that century, however, 
Land Reg- ^^^ West and East Ridings of Yorkshire, and the 
istration County of Middlesex, as the result of genuine popular 
movements, adopted schemes of registration; and the North 
Riding of Yorkshire followed suit in 1735.^ But the reader should 
be cautioned against assuming that the Yorkshire and Middlesex 
schemes are of the same character as the Torrens system of the 
British colonies, or the English experiments of the latter half 
of the nineteenth century. The Yorkshire and Middlesex 
schemes aimed only at the registration of documents ; Le. they 
were simply directed against the evils arising from the existence 
of concealed conveyances. All that they did was to protect a 
purchaser from being deprived of his purchase through the effect 
of some secret document, of the existence of which he was unaware 
when he paid his money. They did not pretend to guarantee the 
positive validity of the title on the faith of which he bought. 
Thus, to take a very simple example, if B professed, as devisee of 
A, to sell land in Yorkshire to X, and X duly searched the registry 
of the appropriate Riding and found everything apparently in 
order, he would be protected against a claim by a previous pur- 
chaser from B, who had not registered his conveyance. But 
he would lose his land if A's alleged will turned out to be a forged 
document, or if B, the supposed devisee under it, were not really 
the devisee, but a person passing himself off as the devisee. 
Still less would he be protected, if A's title (for any cause other 
than a concealed document) was defective. Thus, though the 
protection afforded by the acts was considerable, it was not 
suflicient to arouse enthusiasm; and, in fact, no serious steps 
were taken to extend it, or any other system of registration, to 
the rest of England, until the middle of the nineteenth century. 
Moreover, it was held that, notwithstanding the unqualified 
words of the old Middlesex Registry Act, the City of London 
(which, so far as the value of land is concerned, is probably equal 

1 The statutes are, 2 & 3 Anne (1703) c. 4 (West Riding), 6 Anne (1707) c. 35 
(East Riding). 7 Anne (1708) c. 20 (Middlesex), 8 Geo, II (1735) c. 6 (North 
Riding). These have been superseded by the Yorkshire Registries Act, 1884, and 
the Middlesex Registry Act, 1891, in their respective spheres. 
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to the whole of the rest of the county) was excluded from the 
provisions of the Act. 

But, soon after the middle of the nineteenth century, the wave 
of legislative reform, which, as we have seen, had been busy 
j^^^^ on questions of land law, reached the subject of regis- 

Westbitry's tration of title ; and two statutes, generally associated 
with the name of Lord Westbury, were passed in 1862 to 
deal with it. By the former of these, the Land Registry Act, 1862,^ 
provision was made for the establishment of a Registry, appli- 
cable to the whole kingdom, which should not merely profess to 
give a purchaser notice of documents aflFecting his title, but 
should actually provide a State guarantee of the validity of all 
titles appearing on the register. Naturally, however, the State 
declined to assume this very serious liability in the case of any 
title which had not been carefully investigated, before registra- 
tion, by its own officials ; and, as this process involved consider- 
able expense, and might have the very serious result to the land- 
owner of advertising the defects of his title, it is not surprising, 
perhaps, that few landowners consented to submit to it. As a 
matter of fact, there were, in the 'sixties, probably very few 
important estates in England the titles to which were technically 
perfect ; and so notorious was this fact,* that the average pur- 
chaser and his legal advisers allowed their rights of investigation 
to be cut down in their contracts of purchase, and, unless they 
wished to be ofiF their bargain, deliberately shut their eyes 
to remote contingencies. Landowners were, in a vague way, 
aware of this ; and, not unnaturally, refused to incur the expense 
and risk of a scientific investigation of their titles, for the prob- 
lematic advantage of obtaining a slightly higher price when they 
desired to sell. A little use was made of the Act in the earlier 
years of its existence; but very soon the Registry Act itself, 
as well as the Declaration of Title Act passed in the same year,^ 
became a dead letter. 

In the year 1875, however, the matter was again taken up 
Lord by Lord Cairns; and the Land Transfer Act of 

CwTM'Act ^i^t ygj^j. came into existence. In some ways it 
was a great improvement upon its predecessor. It no longer, 

* 25 & 26 Viet. c. 53. (The Act is still in foroe for the few titles remaining 
registered under it.) 

* See the remarks of Lord Hatherley on this point, and the rule with regard to 
damages for breach of a contract to sell land deduced therefrom, in Bain v. FothergiU 
(1874) L.R. 7 H.L. 158. « 25 & 26 Vict. c. 67. 
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required all applicants for registration to submit to the costly 
and embarrassing enquiry necessary to establish an ' absolute ' 
title. It allowed any applicant to register with a * possessory ' 
title only, i.e. a title which merely asserted that the registered 
proprietor was in fact in possession of the land on the day of 
registration, under & title primd facie valid.^ Naturally, in such 
cases, the State took no reponsibility in respect of the past 
history of the title ; but it did guarantee to a purchaser that, 
in respect of subsequent transactions, the title appearing on the 
Register should be unimpeachable.^ Thus, as time went on, 
even a merely ' possessory ' title would acquire a tolerable secur- 
ity; for the operation of the Statutes of Limitation would 
gradually eliminate the possibility, or at least the probability, 
of any claims arising prior to registration being really enforced. 
Moreover, even if the applicant for registration with * absolute ' 
title could not show a theoretically perfect title, it was made 
possible for the Registry to accept his title as ' qualified,' i.e. 
subject only to one or more specified blots, as to the importance 
of which a purchaser could judge for himself.' 

In other respects, however, the Act of 1875 was as unsatis- 
factory as its predecessor. It left it optional with the existing 
owner or future purchaser of land to register or not, as he pleased ; 
and, though a few landowners were attracted by the more 
elastic provisions of the statute, yet, after the first few years of 
existence, very little use was made of it. Moreover, the scheme 
suffered from one great blot, in that it made no effort to com- 
pensate innocent sufferers who might, by reason of abuse of the 
register, or inacciu*acies or omissions in or from it, incur loss. 
It might, perhaps, have been thought that this defect would not 
have weighed much with persons acute enough to secure the 
protection of the Act for doubtful titles ; but in fact it tended to 
make the scheme impopular. 

Accordingly, registration of title once more languished; 
until a vigorous reform of the scheme of 1875 was set on foot 
and carried out, mainly through the efforts of Lord Halsbury, 
the third Conservative Lord Chancellor to champion the system. 

By Lord Halsbury's Land Transfer Act of 1897, or rather 
by the Rules made imder the almost unprecedented power con- 

1 Act of 1875, B. 6, and Land Transfer Rule, 1908, Part IL 
s Aot of 1875, 8. 8. •Ibid., s. 9. 
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ferred upon the Lord Chancellor and his advisers by the 
-. provisions of the two statutes,^ yet a fourth kind of 

Haisbnry's title may now be registered, viz. a ' good leasehold ' 
title.^ A ' good leasehold ' title is, in effect, an absolute 
title to the interest professed to have been created by a lease, if 
and so far as that interest was validly created. In other words, 
such a title only guarantees the purchaser of a registered lease 
against defects in the title to the lease itself, not against defects in 
the title of the lessor.* The Act of 1897 also provides^ a fund for 
compensating persons who may have suffered from any omission 
or error in the register, or from the procurement of any registra- 
tion by fraud or mistake; and, if the on!y reported decision^ 
on that section is not very favourable to such claimants, still the 
compensation provisions of the Act are manifestly necessary to 
prevent injustice. 

But by far the most radical change effected by the Act of 
1897, so far as registration of title is concerned, is contained 
in the section* which provides for compidsory registration. 
Compoisory This change, however, which takes the form of enacting 
Registratioii that, on the occasion of any future transfer by way of 
sale, the title to the land shall be registered, only affects certain 
special areas ; and the provisions on this point are remarkable. 
The Act itself does not create any ' compulsory area ' ; but gives 
the Crown, by Order in Council, power to do so, under certain 
conditions. In the first instance, the power of the Crown was 
limited only by the fact, that the provisions of the first Order 
to be made should not include more than one administrative 
county, and by the fact that the County Council of the area 
proposed to be affected might, by a majority of at least two- 
thirds of its members, veto its coming into operation. After 
the making of the first Order under the Act, however, no further 
Order was to be made for at least three years after the date 
of the first Order, and, even then, not until the County Council 
of the area contemplated should express a wish for the intro- 
duction of the compulsory system. No such wish has been 
expressed by any County Council; and, therefore, outside the 
County of London, which has been prescribed as a compulsory 

1 Act of 1875, 8. Ill ; Act of 1897, s. 22. 

> Land Transfer Rules, 1903, No. 52. 

* Ibid., No. 56. > A. G, v. OdeU [1906] 2 Ch. 47. 

«Sb.7, 21. (S. 20. 
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area by Orders dated between 1897 and 1903,^ registration of 
title is still purely voluntary, and is, in fact, seldom resorted to. 

It should be mentioned, of course, that the avowed objects 
of the Land Transfer Acts include, not merely the guarantee or 
security of titles, but the diminution of the expense and com- 
plexity of conveyancing, and the improvement of the remedies 
of creditors. With the former object in view, the Acts pro- 
vide that no ' abstract of title,' other than the land certificate 
and liberty to inspect the register, can be demanded by a pur- 
chaser in respect of title guaranteed by the State ; * with an 
eye to the latter, the Act of 1897, by vesting all the heritable 
freeholds of a deceased person in his personal representatives,' 
and causing all dealings between them and the beneficiaries, 
so far as relates to registered land, to be entered in the register, 
aims at providing simple and speedy remedies for the recovery of 
their claims by creditors. 

It is notorious that the policy of land registration has given 
rise to acute difiPerences of opinion in England, and that the 
system is still on its trial. On the one hand, it is said that the 
slight increased security afforded by the State guarantee is more 
than outweighed by the limited operation of the scheme, and 
by the fact that, as the beneficial interest in registered land, even 
in * compulsory areas,' can be conveyed by unregistered instru- 
ments,* the Acts have practically substituted a double for the 
previous single title to each ownership within those areas. On 
the other, it is urged, that there is a systematic conspiracy of 
interests to stifle and misrepresent the scheme, and to throw 
diflSculties in the way of its execution, and that, as * possessory ' 
titles virtually become, by lapse of time, absolute, and it becomes 
possible to relax the severity of the conditions of registration with 
* absolute ' title, the drawbacks inevitably attendant upon the 
introduction of a new scheme of conveyancing will disappear. 
The subject has recently been under the consideration of a Royal 
Conmiission, whose report was published only in 1911 ;* and the 

> The first Order (IStfa July. 1908) covered the whole County of London; but 
made the Order applicable to different parte at different dates. These dates were 
subsequently altered. 

* Act of 1897. 8. 16. * Act of 1897. ss. l--^. 

* The only legal penalty for non-registration in a compulsory area is that the 
legal estate does not pass (Act of 1897, s. 20 (1)). As to the effect of unregistered 
dealings with registered land, see Capital and CourUiea Bank v, Rhodet [19031 
1 Ch. 631. »P.P. 1911, Cd. 6483. 
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author must, therefore, leave the question, with the bare histori- 
cal observation that, but for the passing of the Statute of Uses, it 
would have been comparatively easy, at any time in the sixteenth 
or seventeenth centuries, to substitute for the somewhat com- 
plicated scheme of registration of title, a much simpler, but 
sufficiently effective scheme of a Register of Sasines, or seisins, 
Le, a bare register of the changes of the legal estate. It may be 
that the solution of the problem will be found in that direction, as 
it has been in Scotland. 

In dismissing the subject of registration, a mere reference is 
all that can be allowed for that branch of it which relates to 
^f^^^^'^ the registration of certain adverse claims, such as 

Ot UOBQIO • 1 • 1 

Cfadms judgments, recognizances, annuities or rent-charges, 
deeds of arrangement with creditors, and other possible flaws 
in title. These registries are, of course, on the lines of the old 
Yorkshire and Middlesex Registries, with which they are, in 
fact, incorporated in those counties. They merely aim at warn- 
ing the purchaser of dangers, without in any way guaranteeing 
their extent or probability. The practice commenced with the 
Statute of Frauds, in 1677,^ and was embodied in numerous 
statutes of the next two centuries.* It is now governed by the 
Land Registration and Searches Act, 1888,' and the Land Charges 
Act, 1900 ; * the chief recent change being the provision* that no 
judgment can in the future be registered without leave of the 
Court, or have any effect as regards the land of the debtor, until 
a writ of execution upon it has been delivered or put in force, 
and duly registered. This provision has, perhaps inadvertently, 
reopened a serious question. By the common law, a personal 
representative was deemed to have notice of all unsatisfied 
judgments obtained against his deceased ; and if he paid lower 
claims without making provision for them, he did so at his own 
peril. It was to remedy this danger, among others, that the 
statutory provisions for the registration of judgments were in- 
troduced. Now that judgments can no longer be registered 
without special leave, will the judgment creditor's preference 
still remain ? And, if it does, how is the personal representative 
ta protect himself ? 

* 29 Car. U* e. 3, a. 18. 

*B4i.4A6W.AM. (1G92) o. 20 ; Judgments Act, 1838, a. 19 ; Judgments Act 
1864, ss. 1-3. 

•61 A 62 Viet e. 51, n. 5.6. «63 A 64 Vict. c. 26. ^ Ibid,, s. 2. 
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This chapter cannot conclude without at least a brief reference 
to one of the most important reforms in land law effected during 
Snciotures the latter half of the nineteenth century, viz. the 
restriction of the right to enclose conmion fields and manorial 
wastes. In form this was a change in procedure ; in substance 
it effected a profound revolution in the powers of landowners. 

It has been pointed out, in an earlier chapter/ that the typical 
manor of the later Middle Ages was formed by the super-position 
of a ' lord ' holding by feudal tenure upon a village which culti- 
vated its lands under a communal system of immemorial an- 
tiquity. To this communal system the feudal principle of tenure 
was also applied, though with indifferent success, by the Norman 
lawyers; so that, in theory, the villagers, whose names and 
holdings were recorded on the manorial rolls, were technically 
described as ' holding of ' the lord, though ' according to the 
custom of the manor.' 

It was natural that, as population increased, and tenants became 
more plentiful, the manorial lords should desire the power of 
taking in more land from the waste which was a normal feature of 
every village ; and equally natural that the villagers, who had, 
from time inmiemorial, treated the waste as a treasiu'e-house from 
which valuable stores of grass, faggots, acorns, gravel, peat, 
water, and the like, could be drawn to supplement their holdings, 
should resent any claim which threatened to trench upon their 
store. Traces of the struggle are visible as early as the thirteenth 
statute of century ; when, by the Statute of Merton,* ' magnates ' 
Merton ^^q had ' enfeoffed their knights and freeholders of 
small tenements in their great manors' were exonerated from 
actions brought by such tenants against them (the magnates) 
for ' making their profit of the residue of their manors, to wit 
of wastes, woods, and pastures ' ; provided that the complun- 
ants were left ' so much pastiu'e as should suffice for their tene- 
ments.' 

This provision, which was extended by the Statute of West- 
minster the Second^ to cover the case of persons claiming conmion 
of pastiu'e by express grant, seems to have been the foimdation 
of the common law rule, that, in the absence of proof to the con- 
trary, the soil of the manorial waste, or ' common,' is vested in 
the lord. The immense importance of this rule will appear later ; 

1 AnU, pp. 27, 28. * 20 Hen. Ill (1235) c. 4. * 13 Edw. I (1285) c. 46. 
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here it is sufficient to point out that there is nothing in the words 
of the statutes to justify it^ and that nothing is said in either 
statute about the rights of copyholders, which depend, and have 
all along depended, not on feoffment or grant, but on immemorial 
custom. 

After the thirteenth century, the question seems to have 
slept until the sixteenth, when the growth of a reform movement 
l^rrtt^ in favour of * several ' or enclosed husbandry, as 
MoTement Opposed to common, open-field, or ' champaign ' 
farming,^ resulted in the wholesale enclosure of common fields, 
especially in the West of England, and to the consequent riots 
in the time of the Protector Somerset. This movement, it 
will be noticed, was concerned mainly, if not solely, with the 
methods, not with the matter, of agriculture ; and the manorial 
' waste,' or common, continued to be a normal feature of the 
English countryside for two centuries more. 

Then, indeed, with the genuine prosperity of agricidture 
in the eighteenth century and the artificial prosperity pro- 
SeM«d duced by the French wars and the Com Laws in the 
Movement early nineteenth, the ' enclosure movement ' took 
on a new and acuter phase. This time the manorial lords aimed, 
not merely at securing a free hand for their improvements in the 
soil already under the plough, but a largely increased area of 
private land, which they could either use for agriculture, or sell 
or lease for building or mining purposes. Then was seen the 
enormous importance of the rule deduced from the Statute of 
Merton. For, with mineral discoveries and the rapid growth of 
manufacturing towns, the value of some of the manorial wastes 
rose to fabulous heights ; and, after the commoners or tenants 
had been compensated on the basis of the value of their ancient 
rights, the whole of the residue went into the pockets of the lords. 

One circumstance alone rendered this process of appropriation 
difficult. Owing to the inmiutable character of manorial custom, 
lacumare *^d the certainty that, among the many persons 
Acts claiming common rights in a waste, there would be 

some whose title was imperfect or doubtful, it was practically 
necessary, in almost every case, to obtain a private Act of Parlia- 

^ The academic champion of the movement was Thomae Tiuser, whose rhjoned 
tract Fwe Hundred Points of Htulbandry (ed. Mavor, 1812) is an amusing and racy, 
but somewhat one-sided, picture of the agricultural life of his day. 
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ment to effect a safe enclosure. But Parliament, in the eigh- 
teenth century largely composed of landowners, was anxious to 
facilitate the process ; and Inclosure Acts passed with extreme 
rapidity. Moreover, in the year 1801, a statute known as the 
Inclosure (Consolidation) Act* established a common form which 
could be incorporated by reference into any private Indosure 
Act, and thus still further simplified the process. Finally, in the 
year 1845, Parliament determined to dispense with the necessity 
of special legislation altogether. By the Inclosure Act of that 
Indosure y^ar* was set up a Board of Inclosure Commissioners, 
Commis- who Were entitled to issue provisional schemes for the 
carrying out of enclosures. These schemes were then 
to be embodied in Provisional Orders, which, in the form of a 
Schedide to a short annual Act, shoidd go, more or less auto- 
matically, through Parliament. 

Such vigorous progress was made under these encouraging 
auspices, that in the early 'sixties, England suddenly awoke to 
the fact that she was being deprived of one of her chief national 
assets and threatened with asphyxiation in her rapidly grow- 
Comm hb ^^^ towns. The Commons Preservation Society was 
Preieryatkm formed in the year 1865 ; and one of the first fruits 
of its vigorous propaganda was the Metropolis (Com- 
mons) Act of the following year,' which virtually put an end 
to enclosures within the metropolitan area, and, incidentally, 
saved for London such priceless possessions as Wimbledon Com- 
mon and Hampstead Heath. The policy of that Act was to 
favour dedication to public uses at the expense of enclosure. It 
did not, in form, repudiate the historical claim of the manorial 
lords; but it facilitated a compromise for the benefit of the 
public. 

Encoiu-aged by the success of its first attempt, the Commons 
Preservation Society pushed its campaign into the country ; 
and, ten years later, secured the passing of the Commons Act, 
1876,* which virtually did for the provinces what the Act of 1866 
had done for London. A most important clause^ declared 
any encroachment on a defined village green to be a public 
nuisance, and authorized proceedings to be taken in respect 
of it, not merely before the magistrates, who were supposed to 

141 Geo. Ill, 0. 109. «8 & 9 Viot. o. 118. >29 ft 30 Viet o. 122. 

« 39 ft 40 Vict o. 56. •8.29. 
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l>e far too lenient towards offences of that kind, but before a 
county court judge.* Even the individual right of isolated 
enclosure cannot now be exercised without the approval of the 
Board of Agriculture;^ and enclosure schemes have virtually 
ceased to be practicable. On the other hand, considerable prog« 
ress has been made with the principle of securing open spaces 
for the purposes of public recreation;' and the latest general 
enactment on the subject, the Commons Act, 1899, practically 
authorizes any District Council^ urban or rural, with the 
approval of the Board of Agriculture, to make a scheme for 
regulating and managing any common within its district.^ 

^ S. 30. ' Law of Commons Amendment Act, 1893, a. 2. 

* The stoiy of these Bucoeasful efforts may be read in the volume recently paUished 
by Lord Evenley, entitled Commoru, FortHa, and Fooipaiha (CafloeU, 1910). 
«02&G3yict. c. 30, 8. 1. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

NEW FORMS OF PERSONAL PROPERTY 

T has been previously remarked^ that, owing to the ap- 
parently arbitrary decision of the old Common Law Courts 
not to allow a * real ' or proprietary action for the re- 
• covery of chattels, there has ngy^r been very much of what 

N^ may be called * c^jective * law of chat tels corporfi nl in Rneland 

Whether the apparently arbitrary refusal to which allusion has 
been made was really due to a belief in the relative unimpor- 
tance of chattels as compared with land, or to that excessive 
respect for possession which almost refused a recognition to 
property unaccompanied by possession, or to the existence of 
ancient remedies deemed to be adequate for the protection of 
chattel interests,^ or to some other cause, is a fascinating prob- 
lem ; but it cannot be further pursued here. It is sufficient to 
say that, historically speaking, the 1ftw_of rhattoln oorporfwl 
in England was developed first through the Law of Theft, later, 
as we have seen,* through the Law of Tort, and, finally, as will 
be explained in the succeeding chapter,* through the Law of 
Contract. Such slender traces of a Law of Chattels Corporeal 
as remain after these large branches have been shorn away, will 
be found in connection with the Law of Succession, and the 
small if important part of the law which deals with ' repute d 
jffl BgJghip/ ^«g' ownership severed f rom possession. A few 
words on these two heads must suffice }or the subject of chattels 
corporeal in this period ; and we must then turn to the striking 
development of the 1^ of chattels incorpo real, or * choses in. 

action*' 

The subject of anonftgwioT^ r\x\ intestac y was the first aspect 
of the Law of Succession to receive attention during the period 
intetttte now under review. As we have seen,^ it was in 
Succettioii jy^ anomalous position. Properly speaking, the 
ccd fisiastical court s ought to have followed the clearly defined 

* Antet p. 123. * See* for suggestiona on this point, ante, p. 59. 

« AnU, pp. 141, 142. « P<f9t, pp. 300-303. • AnU, pp. 60. 61. 
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rules of Roman Law on the subject. As a matter of fact, they 
l&rgely followed vague and fr agmentary local custo ms ; with the 
inevitable result, that a good deal of irregulari ty and plunder - 
ing went on. Where the case was one of pure intestacy, the 
axlministrator was, no doubt, compelled by the ecclesiastical 
court to enter into a bond to distribute the estate among the 
next of kin.* But there was very grave doubt whether such a 
l>ond was valid when the administrator claimed the grant by 
virtue of a statutory right,* as, for example, under the 21 Hen. 
VIII (1529) c. 5, which' compelled the Ordinary to grant ad- 
ministration to the widow or next of kin of a deceased who 
left no will, or whose executors renounced. And when it was 
merely a q^iggt^^n a ^ inti*stRry-iis to a residu e^ it is to be feared 
that the all-powerful executor generally obtained theJLou!? 
share^ of it. 

Very soon after the Restoration, however, an important 
statute was passed with the object of controlling the action of 
statutes administrators, and settling the law of intestate 
tion succession. This was the Statute of Distributb n 

of 1670 ,* which required all administrators to enter into bonds 
before taking up their duties, and subjected them to a process 
o f account in t he (ecclesiastical courts. ^ It then settled the 
order of suc cession,^ by providing that the widow of the intestate 
should be entitled, after payment of the intestate's debts, to 
Qnfi=third of the surplus, if the intestate leftdiildren or remoter 
issue ; to one-half , if no issue survived the intestate. After 
the widow is provided for, the residue (or the whole estate, if 
there is no widow) is to be divided equ ally a mong the i ntestate's 
children; the representatives of deceased children standing 
in their parents' shoes, but all issue (except the heir-at-law 
in respect of land) bringing into 'hotcj^t^f.. or -account, all 
advances made to them by the intestate during his lifetime.^ 
If there are no issue who survive the intestate, then the whole 
estate (or the half if there is a widow) is to be d ivided equally 
among the blood relatio ns of the intestate in the n^arfflt degrftf ; 

> Godolphin, Orphan's Legacy (ed. 1685) 255. 

* Dan» V. MaUhewB (1655) Styles, 455. 

* S. 3 (6). > Ibid,, 88. 2-4. 
« 22 & 23 Car. II. c. 10. • Ibid., m. fr-7. 

7 Though the wording of the section (3) is quite general, it is probable that tho 
'hotchpot' clause only applies to the distribution of the estate of a father. 
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deceased brothers and sisters, but no other collaterals, being 
represented by their surviving issue. Finally,^ the Act lays 
it down that, for' the p rotection of credit ors, no d istributio n is 
to be made for at least a year after the intestate's death ; and, 
even then, that the beneficiaries receiving shares shall give 
bonds to refun d in the event of n ew debt s appe aring.^ 

The Afit-joUlfflO, which was at first only temporary, was 
made perpetual in 1685 / in which same year, however, it was 
a mend ed by a provision* that, in the event of no issue of the 
deceased surviving him, his personalty, subject to the claims of 
his widow,^ if any, should be shared equally between his sur- 
viving i noth er and hi s brothe r an d sisters (including their 
representatives) ; though, of course, the mother is in a nearer 
degree to the intestate than the brothers and sisters.' Thus 
amended, the statute of 1670 has se^tlfid. the modem la w of 
intestate sii(*fy<«mn ; but it is noteworthy that it did not come 
into universal operation throughout England for nearly two 
hundred years. For the Act itself expressly disclaimed^ all 
interference with the special customs of London and the Pro- 
vince of York. It was accordingly deemed necessary, in 1692, 
to pass a special statute* enabling the inhabitants of the Province 
of York (other than freemen of York and Chester), and in 1696 
another enabling the inhabitants of Wales,* to dispose of theiry 
personalty freely by will, notwithstanding local claims of legitii^n 
and this liberty was extended in 1703, ^® at their own request, 
to the freemen of York. Finally, by two sections of an Act 
dealing with the general government of London, passed in the 
year 1724, ^^ free liberty of testation was given to the dti^ ns 
o f the capTtal . But, so far as intestate succession was concerned, 
the City of London and the Province of York remained governed 

I 22 & 23 Car. II, c. 10, s. 8. 

' Presumably also the next of km would have to refund in the event of a will 
being discovered. 

» 1 Jac. II. c. 17. 8. 5. * Ibid., s. 7. 

* It was expressly ruled in Keylway v. Ktylway (1726) 2 P. Wms. 344, that the 
section held good for the residue, even if the intestate left a widow. 

* It seems clear from the wording of s. 7 of the Act of 1685. that the widow of a 
deceased child can claim her part of her deceased husband's share in the intestate's 
personalty. 

' S. 4. • 8 & 9 WiU. III. 0. 38. 

•4 W. & M. c. 2. >02 ft 3 Anne. c. 6. 

"11 Geo. I, c. 18, SB. 17-18. (The restriction had only applied to 'freemoi,' not 
to mere residents.) 
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by their own local niles until the year 1856/ the eve of the trans- 
fer of testamentary jurisdiction to the new Court of Probate. 
Moreover, a statute of the year 1890^ gives a preferential and 
additional claim of £500, payable rateably out of realty and 
personalty, to the widow of an intestate who leaves no issue. t. 
On the other side of succession, viz. the making of wil ls, 
the period of the Restoration was also ijupactaot. For the 
vrmmtA ecclesiasti cal ^l^^^r though again they should have 
Penonaity fojiQ^^ the severe rules of Roman Law, made, 

apparently, no stipulation s whatever _qil the subject of the 
form of wi| la ;• the only formal requirement being that of writ- 
ing introduced by the Wills Act of 1540,* which only applied 
to devises of land. But the Statute of Frauds, which, as has f^ ^"7 
already been mentioned,^ added, for wills of land, the further 
requirement of three witnesses, did something, though not 
much, to amend the scandalous laxity permitted by the eccle- 
siastical courts in cases of personalty. Parliamen t, unfortu- 
nately, did not venture to abolish entirely the ' n uncupat ive,' 
or verbal wil l ; but, if the value of the estate exceede d £30, it 
required that it should be attested by three witnesses , whose 
testimony could not be received after six mon ths from the 
making of the will, unle^ it had been committed to writing 
within six day s from that events Moreover, the statute pro- 
vided that no written will of personalty should be revoked or 
altered by word of mout h ; unless the words were committed to 
writing in the testator's lifetime, and approved by him in the 
presence of three witnesses.^ 

On the other hand, though the Church cou rts were criminally 
lax in the matter of teatAmftn tftry fbrm sr tHey positively dis- 
Ezdnsion of courage d the employment of witnesafiS u- by laying 
TettfaBooy ^q^^j^ ^11 sorts of restrictions with regard to their 
impartiality, or * interest .' The ecclesiastical tribunals refused 
to accept, in proof of a will, the testimony of any person who 
might be interested, directly or indirectly, in its establishment. 
Thus no executor, legatee, or even creditor of the deceased,^ 

> 19 & 20 Vict. c. 94. 

s 53 ft 54 Yxd. c. 29 (Intestates' Estates Act, 1890). 

* Godolphin, Orphtm'a Legacy, p. 9, ad fin. 

* 32 Hen. VIII, c. 1, s. 1. * Ante, p. 239. 
« 29 Car. II. c. 3, ss. 19. 20. ' Ibid., s. 22. 
'The objection to creditors only applied where the testator had, by his will, 

charged his lands with pigment of their debts, and thus improved their position. 
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could be admitted as a witness of his will ; and, unfortunately, 
these absurd exclusions were expressly made to apply to the 
witnesses required by the Statute of Frauds for the proof of 
a nuncupative will.* A useful statute of the year 1752,* however, 
did much towards the alleviation of the position, by admittii^ 
the testimony of a creditor, even though the will contained 
a charge of debts on land, and of all beneficiaries ; with a proviso 
that no beneficiary who was also a witness should be able to 
take any benefit under the will, except that legatees who had 
actually been paid their legacies, should not be deprived of 
them, even though called upon to give evidence, in the event 
of the will being upset. But the common s^nsft m^ e , that all 
testimony shall be admitted for what it is worth, w as not finally 
Wins Act, adopted till the passing of the WJUa ^ct of 1837 .^ 
1837 This last statute, in addition to requiring all wills 

(other than those of soldiers and sailors on active service)^ to 
be made in writing signed by the testator in the presence of two 
witnesses,^ expressly enacted that no will should be Invalidated 
on the ground of incompetency of any witness, and that 
beneficiaries, creditors, and executors should be admitted to 
prove the execution of a will;* the penalty imposed by the 
statute of 1752, however, remaining upon the beneficiaries, 
including the husband or wife of any witness, y The Wills Act 
of 1837 also formulated the rules as to the revocation 'and revival' 
of wills ; provided that a general devise or bequest, if otherwise 
appropriately worded, should pass not merely property belong- 
ing to the testator at his decease, but property over which he 
has a general power of appointment ; ^^ and abolished the old 
perverse rule, that a gift over after the death of a person * with- 
out issue ' must be construed, in the absence of counter-expres- 
sions, as applying to an indefinite failure of issue, not merely 
a failure at the death of the person named." Finally, the Act 
prevent s a ' lapse ' or failure of a sf lt, whether of real or per- 
sonal estate, by the deatk of th e beneficiary in the Jifetime of 
the testator, if the intended beneficiary is a descendant of the 

^ 4 Anne (1705) c. 16, s. 14 (* Act for the Amendment of the Law*)* 

* 25 Geo. II. c. 6. > 7 Will. IV A 1 Vict. c. 26. 

^Ss. 11, 12. WillB of these persons are now regulated by a statute of the year 
1865, the Navy and Marines (Wills) Act (28 & 29 Vict. c. 72). 

' S. 9. (The requirement attaches also to the exercise of a testamentary power 
of appointment — s. 10.) 

• Ss. 14-17. ' S. 15. ■ Ss. 18-21. • S. 22. ^ 8. 27. " 8. 29. 
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-testator and has left iss ue who have in fact survived the testat or.* 
In such a case, the gift goes as though the beneficiary had sur- 
vived the testator, and died immediately after. 

The Wills Act of 1837 has been explained in one particular 
(the position of the testator's signature) by a statute of the 
year 1852;* in other respects it is practically intact. But 
an important statute of the year 1861,' commonly known as 
Lord Kingsdown's Act, has mitigated the harshness of the rule 
of private international law which requires wills of movables 
to be executed in accordance with the formalities prescribed by 
the law of the testator's domicile at the time of his death.^ 
Most of this Act only applies to British subjects. An attempt 
was made in the same year to establish with foreign States 
reciprocal agreements as to the requisites of domicile for testa- 
mentary purposes ; but the Act embodying this attempt ^ has 
remained a dead letter, no convention under it having been made. 
The other change in the l aw of chattels corpore al which 
deserves a word of notice, is concerned with ^puted ownership. ^ 
In spite of the fact that bailments of all kinds were well known 
in the Middle Ages, and, as we have seen,' were early recog- 
nized by English la w, that law always looked with gngpjfinn 
upon any attempt to ^paratf* pn OTPssinn btiH ownership . Thus, 
TtMwfer soon after the famous statute of 1571^ had been 
PosMMion passed to invalidate dispositions made with intent 
to defraud creditors, it was laid down, in Ttvyne's Case,^ that 
retaining of possession by a person who conveyed away the 
property in goods was one of the ' badges of fraud ' which 
would go far to upset the disposition. In 1623, one of the 
earliest Bankruptcy Acts ^ laid it down, that goods in the pos- 

1 S. 33. (S. 32 makes a oorresponding provision in the case of any derise of an 
estate tail, where the issue in tail survive the testator.) 

* 15 ft 16 Vict. c. 24 ('Wills Act Amendment Act'). 
•24 A 25 Vict. c. 114 ('Wills Act. 1861'). 

^ T he Will of a British subjec t i s good as to form, if it is made according to the 
forms of the law of the place (^) Wfiere it is made, or 7b) of the testator's domicile at 
the time of making the will, or (c) of the testator's domicile of origin, being in the 
British Dominions (s. 1). If th6~will is made in the United Kingdom, it may be 
made according to the law of the place where it is made (s. 2). And no subsequent 
change of domicile by the testator affects a will (s. 3). 

» 24 & 25 Vict. c. 121. ^ 13 Elis. c. 5. 

• ilnle, p. 134. > (1601) 3 Rep. 

*21 Jac. I, c. 19, 8. 11. (According to Lord Hardwicke in Bourne v. Dodaon 
(1740) 1 Atk., at p. 157, this section was not acted upon until the unreported case of 
Stephma'v, SoU in 1736.) 
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session, order, and di spositio n of the ba nkrupt , as reputed 
owner, with the couagnt of the true ow ner^ thereof, at the time 
of the adjudication in b ankruptc y, should pass to the bankrup t's 
creditor s ; and this provision, in a slightly modified form,^ has 
aj;4>eaced in every su cceeding Bankruptcy Act . 

But the most striking development of the principle: en 

ait de meubles, possession vaut titre, appears in the successive 

Bills of Sale Acts passed since the middle of the 

nineteenth century. In spite of the fact that deliver}', 

or transfer of possession, was long considered by the common 

law as the only satisfactory evidence of transfer of chattels 

corporeal, the doctrine was admitted in theory, before the end 

/ of the sixtee nth century,^ that the p''<;^pfi^y '" gnnHg woul d pas s 

by assignment under seal , w ithout deliver v. Here again, the 

transaction was, after 1571, always subject to impeachment 

under the statute of that year ; ' but if in fact it was made bona 

fide, either as an absolute transfer or as a mortga ge, it would 

be good> at any rate as agaias t in4i\ddual cr^diti2£& 

In the year J^54* however, the evils attendant on this state 
of the law evoked a statute ^ designed, somewhat on the lines 
of the earlier Land Registry Acts, to enable any perso n who 
might be thinking of giving cred it to another, to ascertai n 
whether the latter was really owne r of his stoGk*in*tra de of 
furniture. This statute provided,* that ever y bill of sale or 
document (other than marriage settlements and ordinary 
commercial documents of title) transferring^ th e - p r ope rty in, 
or authorizing a stranger to take possession of, goods in the 
'possession or apparent possession ' ^ of the transferor or licensor 
as security for d ebt, should be void against the assign ees in 
bankruptcy and the e xecution creditors of the apparent owner 
o f the goo ds, un less it, or a t rue copy of it, with an affida vit 
as to the time of its execution, were filed w ith an official of the 
Court o f Q ueen's_ BeBfi{i, within t wenty-one days after the 

^ The later provisions, e.g. Acts of 1S69 (b. 15 (5)) and 1883 (s. 44 (iii)) are con- 
fined to goods apparently owned by the bankrupt in the way of his trade. 

* See BuOer'a and Baker*8 Case (1591) 3 Rep., at 26b (2d resolution of the 
Court). 

' 13 Elis. c. 5. Apparently, it was immaterial whether or not the transaction 
was for value. 

< 17 «k 18 Vict. c. 36. » S. 1. 

*The writer has been unable to discover what 'apparent possession* may be. 
* Apparent ownership' has a meaning; but what is 'apparent possession,* as distinct 
from any other 'possession*? 
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making. The officer of the Court was to keep a bfifik ^ in which 
iaHiculars of all such documents were to be entered ; and this 
book was to be open to inspe ction at any time, on payment of 
a ^malLiee. 

The Act of 1854 was considerably amended in detail, and 
rendered more efficacious, by a statute of the year 1866, ^ which. 
Modem among other things, required rpn^w^) nf r^gUffo, 
Sale Acts tio n every five^j ^L^ars. But both statutes were re- 
I2fialed^and replaced by the B ills of Sale Act, 1878, ^ which 
has itself been severely a mende d by th e Bills of Sale Act (187 8) 
Amendment Act, 1882. ^ The relations to one another of these 
last two statutes are not very clear ; but the^hort result appears 
to be, that bills of sal e given by way of absolute transfer are 
jaiXfirned only by the pr ovisions of the forme r ; * whilst bills^o f 
sale given by way of securit v are gov erned mainly by the latte r. 
but also by such provisions of the Act of 1878 as have not, in 
the case of bills given by way of security, been repealed by the 
later statute. 

The chief differences between the two classes of documents 
are as follows. While each must contain a true stateqif nt 
of the c onsiderat ion, and be registe red within se ven davs of 
e xecutio n, and r e-registered every five yea rs.^ the attestation 
of an ftHanliitft )}\]\ nf fti^ltf* miiRt be by a solicit or, who must 
state that he has explained the effect to his client,^ but the 
bill of sale by way of securit v need only be a ttested by one ci 
i ble witnes» i, not a party.® On the other hand, the security 
bill must be in the precise form prescribed in the Act of 1882, 
which comprises a schedule of the goods included in it ; * and, 
in the case of the security bill, also, the creditor can only seize 
the goods on the happening of one of the five events specified 
in the Act of 1882.*^ Finally, the securityjiill is totally void 
as a bill of sa le if it is given in c onsideration of less than £30^ 
or if it fails to comply with the requirements of the Act of 1882 ^^ 
(except in the matter of the schedule^^) ; and in any case it does 

1 S. 3. * 29 A 30 Vict. c. 96. * 41 db 42 Viot. c. 31. 

« 45 A 46 Vict. c. 43. * Swifi «. Panndl (1883) 24 Ch. D. 210. 

* Act of 1878, 88. 8, 10, 11. (In the caae of the security bill, it is sufficient if it 
is registered within seven dear days after the earliest time at which it could airive in 
Enoland. Act of 1882, s. 8.) 

' Act of 1878, s. 10 (1). • Act of 1882. s. 10. 

• Act of 1882. B. 9. » Act of 1882, s. 7. " Hrid., ss. 4, 8. 9, 12. 
^ Hsfe-it is only void as regards the omitted goods {ibid., s. 4). 
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0121 protect the grante e against th e grantor's trustee in bank- 
ruptcy. ^ While an absolute bill, if properly registered, and 
correct in form, is a complete protection agwist all creditors 
except the landlord ; ^ and an informality only lets in the trustee 
in bankruptcy and execution creditors, i.e. as between the parties, 
it is good.' 

But it is in that great and growing domain of personal property 
which consists of choses in action , that the great r evohitio n of 
the l atest period in the hbtory of English law has taken place ; 
and to that revolution we must now turn our attention. 

As its name implies, a chose in actio n was, orjginally, a daim 
which could only be enforced by legal proceeding s, as contrasted 
' ChoMs in with a right or interest which could be enforced by 
Action • actual seizure or possession of a tangible object. In 
early days, the precise situation of the border line between a 
chose in possession and a chose in action evidently depended 
on the extent to which self-help was permitted. And, though 
the rules on the subject of ' forcible entry ' of lands have long 
been severe,* there is warrant for saying that the law on the 
subject of the seizure of chattels is deplorably lax.^ Thus, in 
cases like b ailmen t, delica te questions might easily arise. Say 
that I pawn a watch with C. Whilst it is still unredeemed, is 
it, as regards me, a chose in possession, or in action ? Obviously, 
I have no right to take it from C ; but it has been held^ that I 
^an se ll it to B, n ot as a chose in action, but as an o rdin ary diatte l 
cQCgoreal. And yet, the fij^cution creditor of the pawnbroker 
can seize it for his de bt.^ whilst my creditor cannot seize it for 
his.® On the other hand, if the bailment be me rdy of a per- 
tnj«^g 9ry ohft^ftqt er^ te rminable at the option o ^ t^** KftSl^^r, it 
seems but reasonable to treat him as still in posse^o n of the 
chattel; and he is so treated.* For, probably, he would be 

^ Act of 1878, IS. 8, 20 ; repealed, M to security bills, by Act of 1882, a. 15. 
> Act of 1878, as. 8. 20. * Ibid. 

• Statutes of Forcible Entry (5 Rio. II, st. 1 (1381) c. 4 ; 15 Ric. II (1391) c. 2 — 
both still in force). 

• Cf. Bladea v. HUm (1861) 10 C. B. (N.S.) 713, where the baUifF of a landowner 
was allowed to seise rabbits shot by a poacher on his employer's land, and found 
at a raUway station. 

■ Franklin v. NeaU (1844) 13 M. A W. 481 (but against the opinion of that very 
learned judge. Baron Parke). ' RcUaaon v, RoOoMn (1887) 34 Ch. D. 4d5. 

■ Rogera v. Kennay (1846) 15 L. J. Q. B. 381. 

• Mandtn v. Wmiam* (1849) 18 L. J. C^i. 437. 
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allowed to seize the chattel by force. But, obviously, there are 
difficulties. 

It is not, in fact, till we depart still further from the notions 
both of a mere right of action, and of a concrete object to be 
reached by means of it, that we arrive at the most important 
classes of modem choses in action. Doubtless the bills of 
exchan ge which, as we have seen,^ were familiar to English 
eyes before the end of the sixteenth century, were popularly 
regarded as 'mgperty^Tom an early date; but the Common 
Law persisteoin treating them as mere ^ rights of action ,^UiSn> 
able only by reason of their inheritance^om the Law Merchant. 
It was not till the advent of pa tents, cop yright, s tock, and 
slxazea, that the true importance of rhosfts i ^ action appeared. 
For these interests could not possibly be regarded as mere rights 
of action ; they were far too positive and comprehensive, though 
the French term for a share (' action ') suggests that in one 
country, at least, the idea^^pfOCectufaF rights clung tenaciously. 
To take a juristic test, these interests are clearlv jura in rem. 
rights enforceable against all and sundry ; while bills of exchang e, 
and rights of action generally, are, as a rule, only JMrot, in jper- 
sonam, i.e. rights enforcea bl e against specific person s. And 
we remember the ancient rule of English law: that chattels ^ 
I>ersonal cannot be recovered by any form of real action. 

On the other hand, these new interests were certainly in- 
capable of possession ; nobody could bring the action of Trespass 
for injury to them. And so they fell, almost inevitably, by 
reason of their * jngorp oreal ' charact er, into the class of ' chose s 
in acti on.* But it is obvious that there is a wide difiFerence 
Between such interests, and, say, the -right to recover damages 
for a breach of contract or a tort; and a statute which lumps 
them all together, or, at least, uses the phrase ' legal chose in 
action,' or ' things in action,' without explanation, will need a 
deal of interpretation.^ 

With these preliminary remarks, we tiurn to examine the his- 
tory of fo^ir lft«^^'"g g^»"pfi »f choses in action of the modem type, y 
viz. copyright, patents, stock and shares, and interests in ships. 

It has been already pointed out,^ that the disciplinary action 

* AfUe, pp. 126-128. 

> Judicature Act, 1873, s. 25 (6) ; Bankruptcy Act, 1883, s. 44 (iii>. (For a 
diaeuBsion of the scope of *oboaea in action' see L. Q. R. Vol. ix, pp. 311-315; x. 
143-157 ; si, 223-240.) * AnU, pp. 129, 130. 
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of the Court of Star Chamber, combined with the express grants 
'\\ ^-jy-|£ht of patents or monopolies by the Crown, had, in eflfect, 

created a literary property in published works long 
before the end of the last period. But the point is so interest- 
ing, and has been so much debated, that a bripf anmmft ry of 
\ t^ history^ will not be out of place here. 

The alarm created by the introduction of the art of printing 
was immediately reflected on the Statute Book. So early as 
the year 1483,^ the protectionist statute of Richard III had 
expressly exempted printed books from its general exclusion 
of foreign merchandise; but this clause was repealed by a 
statute of 1533,^ which totally forbade the sale of books im- 
ported from beyond the seas, while at the same time empowering 
the Lord Chancellor, Treasurer, and two Chief Justices, to 
abate the * enhanced ' prices of native works. 

As has been said before, the control of the press, from the 
time of its invention, was exercised by the Privy Council, work- 
The ^ ing through the Star Chamber. The Star Chamber, 
Compftny again, used as its^ agent the S tationers' Compan y^ 
which is said* to have received its first charter from ii'hilip and 
Mary in 1556, and a confirmation from Elizabeth two years 
later. No one was entitled to exercise the art of printing unless 
he was a member of this company ; and the company was vested 
with the usual disciplinary powers of craft gilds, for the double 
purpose of preventing any infringement of its monopoly and 
controlling its own members. Further than that, no book could | 
be published without an express license of some high State i 
official. It is obvious, therefore, that any infringement of the ' 
monopoly de facto created by the grant of a license to publish, i 
could, only be efiFected with the collusion of the government ; 
even though no express grant of a monopoly were made. And 
it is said, that this fact was explicitly recognized by a decree of 
the Star Chamber in 1637.* 

It might have been supposed that the withdrawal of the 
Crown from Parliamentary proceedings at the outbreak of the 
C^JM^- Civil War, would have led to a relaxation of this 
Ordiiuuice rigid system. But the Lon g Parliament proved to 
be no more liberal on this point than the statesmen of Eliza* 

> 1 Ric. III. 0. 0, 8. 12. s 25 Hen. VIII. c. 15. 

* Donald§<m «. BecktU (1754) 2 Bro. P. C. 136. * Ihid,, ubi 9up., at p. 136. 
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beth and James; and^ by an Ordinance of the year 1643,^ 
the system was substantially confirmed, with the necessary 
adaptations. No books were to be printed without license of 
the Parliamentary Commissioners, and entry in the Stationers' 
Register ' according to ancient custom.' Moreover, no un- 
authorized person was to print or import copies of books licensed 
and duly registered as belonging to a member of the company ; ^ 
and the most drastic powers of search and seizure, extending 
even to arrest of the person, were given to the company. 

In spite of the indignant protest of Milton, before referred 
to, this system appears to have continued during the rest of 
licenring ^® Interregnum. Immediately after the Restora- 
A^ tion, it was revived and intensified by the Licensing 

Act of \^^X which not only c onfirm ed the m o nopo ly of the 
Stationers' Company and its drastic powers^ as well as the 
ruTeagarnsFunTicensed printing, ^ but extended the right of search 
to King's Messengers, armed with warrants of a Secretary of 
State, who ' for the better discovering of printing in comers 
without license,' are empowered to take with them constables 
or such other assistance as they shall see fit, and, at any time 
they shall think fit, to search all houses and shops where they 
shidl know, or on some probable reason suspect, any unHcensed 
printing to be going on.^ This drastic clause was probably 
the origin of those ' general warrants ' which played such a 
conspicuous part a century later ; but the Act of 1662 is also 
important as introducing the rule,^ that free copies of all pub- 
lished works are to be sent to the King's Library and the two 
older English universities, whose peculiar privileges are expressly 
preserved.* 

It is again obvious, that the Licensing Act, though not in 
form creating any positive copyright, in effect would make it 
impossible, without a breach of law or the connivance of the 
State, for any unauthorized person to infringe the negative 
monopoly conferred by the licensing system on the printer of 
a duly licensed and registered book. And, in fact, there are 
substantial traces, so early as the year 1679, of the recognition 

' AdU and Ordtnaneea of the CommontDealiht I, 184-7. 

' This k a dear reoognition of copyright, though rather in the printer than the 
aoth<x>. * 13 A 14 Car. II, o. 33. 

*Ss. 3, 10 (the number of printers was alao severely restricted). 
•S. 3. 'B. 16. ^8. 17. 'S. 18. 
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of a right of action, a variety of the Action of Case, for such 
infringement;* while, from the year 1681 onwards, Chancery 
seems to have granted injunctions to prohibit similar offences.* 

But, as is well known, the Licensing Act, which was from 
the first treated as temporary, was, after various short renewals, 
finally cast out by Parliament in the year 1695;' and there- 
upon the whole licensingjiystem, together with a large part of 
the monopoly of the Stationers' Company, f ell to the groum i 
Unfortunately, the indirect protection afforded to authors by 
the system fell with it; and, though Chancer^' seems to have 
•continued to give them some trifling assistance,^ it is doubtful 
TV'hether this assistance extended to any but * prerogative ' 
rights, such as those connected with the sale of Bibles and 
almanacs. It was, of course, difficult, if not impossible, in face 
of the Statute of Monopolies, to revive the practice of granting 
patent rights. 

At length, however, in the year 1209»^ the first direct statu- 
tory creation of copyright took place. By the statute of Anne, 
Vint Copy- the~ exclusive right of publishing was conferred upK>n 
right Act the author and his assigns for a period of fourteen 
y^ears from publication; provided that the work in question 
were registered before publication at Stationers' Hall.* The 
period of fourteen years was probably due to the reflex action 
of the Statute of Monopolies of 1623 ; but a relaxation of it 
was found in a clause giving the author an extension to another 
period of fourteen years, if he should beJiving'anhe expiry of 
the first period.^ The former licensing authorities were still 
allowed to regulate, to a certain extent, the prices of books ;^ 

^ Lilly, Modem Entries (ed. 1723) p. 67, where the Declaration in Ponder «. Braddell 
for the unauthorized printing of Bunyan's PUgrim'e Progreae, 10 given ; but the fata 
of the action ia not stated. The plaintiff is described as 'proprietor of the copy of 
a certain book.' Needless to say, the plaintiff was not the author. 

' Particulars are given in the report of Donaldeonv. Beckett (1774) 2 Bro. P. C, 
at pp. 137-S. 

' This fact is not so obvious as it might be ; owing to the peculiar history of the 
Licensing Act. The statute was renewed in 1692 by the Expiring Laws Continuance 
Act (4 W. & M. c. 24, B. 14) for one year from 13th February, 1692, and thence until 
the end of the next session of Parliament. The next session after 13th February, 
1693, began on 12th November, 1694, and ended on 3d May, 1695. By that time 
the Commons had definitely refused to include the statute in the Expiring Laws Con- 
tinuance Act of the year 1695 (6 & 7 WiU. Ill, c. 14). The Licensing Act, there- 
Sore, ceased to be in force on 3d May, 1695. (I owe these facta to the kindness of 
Master Romer.) 

* See particulars in Donaldson v. Beckett, u6t sup,, at p. 137. 

»8 Anne, c. 19 (or 21). 'Ss. 1, 2. ^S. 11. »S. 4. 
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and the policy of prohibiting the importation of English books 
printed abroad was continued, doubtless in the supposed interests 
of authors themselves.^ The list of free copies was extended to 
nine; for the purpose of including the Scottish tmiversities, 
Sion College, and the Faculty of Advocates.^ 

So far as literary copyright is concerned, the period between 
the passing of the Act of Anne and the Copyright Act of 1842, 
was marked chiefly' by the settlement of two important ques- 
tions. One of these was precisely that which has presented 
itself in these pages. Was there or not, apart from the Act of 
Anne, any ' c ommon law ' cop yright in published works ? This 
question was^ecided, for legal purposes, in the negative, by 
the House of Lords, In the Tainoiis case of Donaldson v. Beckett, 
in the year 1774.* The case is interesting, for literary as well 
as for legal reasons; for it was concerned with the proprietor- 
ship of Thomson's charming poem The SecLSons, and his much 
less valuable tragedy Sophoniaha} The other question related 
to the property in unpublished writings, such as letters and 
diaries. Could any person into whose hands such documents 
lawfully came print and publish them for profit ? This question 
was answered in the negative by Lord Hardwicke, in the case of 
Pope V, Curly decided in 1741,® in which, it is interesting to 
note, the author of the letters in question was himself plaintiff. 
Lord Hardwicke's Order lays it down, that the fact that letters 
are written to A, does not make them the property of A, in 
the sense that he may publish them. They are his to read, 
not to publish. 

In the year_1842^ the second great Copyright Act^ made 
a liberal extension of the period of copyright, by providing 
eopyd^i that it should continue for forty-two years from 
Act. 184a publication, or, if the author were then living, till 
the expiry of seven years from his death ; and this extension 
applied to works then in existence of which the copyright had 

^ S. 7. (This policy wm not abandoned Ull 1801 (41 Geo. Ill, o. 107, 8. 7).) 

* S. 6. (It will be remembered that the Union with Scotland had taken place two 
yean before the passing of the Act of 1709. On the Union with Ireland in 1801, an 
Act (41 Geo. Ill, c. 107) was passed to extend the rules of the Act of 1709 to that 
country.) 

* There was a statute in 1814 (54 Geo. Ill, c. 156) which extended the author's 
copyright to the period of his life, when that exceeded 28 years from publication 
(a. 4). « 2 Bro. P. C. 129. 

* Again, it is perhaps needless to say, the author was not the plaintiff. 
*2 Atk. 342. 7 5 <& 6 Vict. o. 45. 
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not expired, and was still vested in the author or his family.^ 
The Act settled a somewhat burning question, by providing^ 
that the contributions to encyclopaedias and periodical works 
or works published in series, should belong to the proprietor 
who had commissioned and paid for them ; but, in the case of 
a contribution to a periodical, the Act provided^ that the con- 
tributor might republish after twenty-eight years, during which 
time the proprietor of the periodical should not be entitled to 
publish in separate form without the author's consent. The 
right to forbid reproduction of their work in dramatic form, 
which had been conferred upon authors for a period of twenty- 
eight years or life by a statute of the year 1833,* was, by the Act 
of 1842,^ placed on the same footing as to duration as literary 
copyright, and extended to musical works. 

Meanwhile, an attempt had been made^ to extend the pro- 
tection afforded by the copyright law to the works of English 
^J«™- authors in foreign countries, on terms of reciprocity 
Copyright which should equally protect the works of^Ioi^ign 
authors here ; and this attempt was repeated in a statute of the 
year 1844,^ which empowered the Crown, by Order in Council, 
to grant protection to foreign authors in whose countries English 
authors received similar consideration. Obviously, however, 
such an attempt, in the absence of international co-operation, 
was not likely to go very far, or be very satisfactory; and 
accordingly, the friends of literature bent their efforts t o secur e 
such co-operation. At length, in the year 1885ra conference 
took place, which produced a document known as the ' Berpe 
Convention,' setting forth a basis of an intemationaLfiopynght 
code for the civilized world. Obviously, this docimient is of 
no legal validity in any country which has not accepted it. 
But Great Britain immediately gave in her adhesion; and, in 
the year 1886, the Imperial Parliament passed a short Act^ to 
enable the Crown, and all persons interested, to give its pro- 
visions the force, not merely of international, but of national law. 

' Sb. 8, 4. « a 18. » Ibid, 

*3 & 4 Will. IV, c. 15, 8. 1. (It is to be observed, tliat the period of protection 
given to dramatic works by this Act, and to dramatic and musical works by the Act 
of 1842 (s. 20) ran from publication (or representation), and that it obviously only 
applied to dramatic and musical works composed as such, t.e. not to the right of 
adaptation.) * 8. 20. • By 1 A 2 Vict. o. 50. 

' International Copyright Act (7 & 8 Vict. c. 12). 

9 International Copyright Act (49 A 50 Vict. c. 33). 
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One other point remains to be noticed, before we proceed 
to a brief summary of the statute which, just as this book goes 
r^i^^mt to press, has* remodelled English copyright law. 
Copjriflit Acts of the Imperial Parliament do not affect the 
colonies ; unless ' either by express words or necessary implica- 
tion (they) extend to the colonies.'^ No such expression or 
implication is to be found in the early copyright statutes, as 
regards the general purview of copyright ; but in those statutes, 
and especially in the Act of 1842, will be found certain pro- 
visions^ prohibiting the import into any part of the British 
Dominions of copies of British copyright works printed abroad, 
e,g, the well-known * Tauchnitz ' editions. And so, until the 
passing of the Col onial Copyright Act, 1847,' there appears 
to have been no prohibition (other than the expense involved) 
against the printing and selling in the British colonies of British 
copyright iioaks; even against the wishes of the proprietors 
of the British copyright. By that statute, however, the Crown 
was empowered, on tiie passing in any colony of a proper copy- 
right statute, affording due protection to British authors, to 
exempt that colony from the operation of the prohibitory clauses 
of the Acts of 1842 and 1845 ; and, though this does not seem 
to be a great inducement, in fact the good sense and loyalty 
of the great self-governing colonies, have caused them, in most 
cities, to enact proper copyright legislation. Accordingly," 
after an Act relating specially to Canada had been in operation 
for eleven years, the Imperial Parliament, in the International 
Copyright Act, .1886^* boldly extended the law (with certain 
slight exceptions) both of national and international copyright, 
to the whole of the B ritish dominions. 

The r!npyp£r}if Anf ^ 101 1 ^"fTpaTq with alljispects_of the qucs- 
tion — national, colonial, and international; also, in addition 
to books and other' printed matter, with dramatic 
work, artistic work (pictures, sculptures, and archi- 
tectural drawings),*^ engravings, and photographs.^ The chief 

^ New Zealand Loan, Ae. Co, v. Morrison [1898] A. C, at p. 357, per Lord Davey. 

* Copyright Act. 1842, a. 7; 8 A 9 Vict. (1845) c. 93, b. 9. 

* 10 A 11 Vict. c. 96. * S. 8. 

* The protection extends, not merely to the reproduction of the drawings, in 
similar form, but to application of the * character or design * on other buildings (s. 35) . 

* The Act does not, however, give protection to indu strial d esigns intended to 
be multiplied by industrial process (s. 22). These may be protected under the 
Patent Act. 
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changes introduced by it are, to fix a uniform period for copy- 
right of the aut hor's life, a ndfift^^yft^*^^ furthf^^ ^^» where 
the work is posth umo usly pubiishedTof fifty years from publi- 
cation.^ In the case of photographs, howevefTthe protection 
only runs for fifty yfara frnnrf.hft making of the original nega- 
tive from which the photograph is taken;' and, in the case 
of gramophone and similar re cords, for a like period from the 
making of the original plateT But, though copyright remains 
generally assignable, jio....assigQment (otherwise than by will) 
by an author, who is also the first owner of any copyright, 
will operate to pass any copyright beyond twenty-five years 
from his death; on the expiration of which period the copy- 
right will pass to the author's personal representatives.^ There 
are, however, important provisions in the Act to prohibit the 
suppression of an author's works after his death.^ 

The practice of requiring delivery of free copies to public 
institutions, which began, as we have seen,^ in 1662, and has 
since undergone so- many fluctuations, is now settled by re- 
quiring the publisher to deliver one copy of the best and most 
complete form of every book published by him to the British 
Museum, and entitling five other libraries, those of Bodley, 
Cambridge University, the Faculty of Advocates at Eklinburgh, 
Trinity College, Dublin, and the National Library of Wales 
(the latter with certain reservations) to claim copies of the 
most numerous edition.^ 

A somewhat startling feature of the Act is, that it professes ^ 
to abolish entirely the so-called ' common law ' or proprietary 
rights of an author or any one else, in both published and un- 
published material; but this apparent revolution in the law 
affecting unpublished material is substantially explained by the 
fact that, under the new statute, copyright in literary, dramatic, 
musical, and artistic work will run, not from the date of pub- 
lication, but from that of creation.*® The change will, however, 
doubtless affect the date of publication of political memoirs 
and the like; though, presumably, so long as these remain 

^ S. 3. (Generally speaking, the extension applies to existiDg copyright (a. 24) 
in the manner specified in Sched. I of the new Act.) ' S. 17. 

* S. 21 I In these cases, the owner of the original negative or plate is deemed to 

^ S. 19 j be the author of the work. * S. 5 (2). 

*S. 4. The Act retains the generally discredited 'compulsory license* system. 

^ A?il«, p. 277. »S. 15. 'S. 31. 

^Sb. 1 (1), 3. (This fact is not made so clear as it might be.) 
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in the actual custody of the persons entitled to publish them, 
the ownership of the material will be protected by the ordinary 
law of property. With regard to copyright in work which 
first appears in an oral form, the Act in effect gives no exclusive 
right to the reproduction of politicaLapfifiches ; * but, as respects 
other oral deliveries, such as lectures, addresses, non-political 
speeches, aiiST sermons, it treats the first authorized delivery 
in public as the creation, and gives the authors the general 
j>eriod of life and fifty years as the period of copyright.^ 

Finally, the new statute substantially incorporates the pro- 
visions of the existing Tn t . rrnfttinnal r op yric h t ActBj by em- 
powering the Crown ' to extend their operation to such countries 
as shall have made due provision for reciprocal treatment of 
British authors ; but the operation of such an Order ~will not 
extend to a self-governing colony, unless that colony volun- 
tarily adopts it/ Similarly, the Copyright Act itself, though 
generally operative throughout the Empire, will not apply 
to a self-governing colony ; unless either such colony has enacted 
satisfactory provisions for the protection of British authors 
within its boundaries, or unless the legislature of such colony 
has expressly adopted it.* But, until the new Act does apply 
to a self-governing colony, the previous law will be in force 
there; • although, for most purposes, the Act of 1911 has super- 
seded all previous legislation on the subject of copyright.^ 

The modern system of monopoly rights in the reproduction 
and distribution of newly invented articles of manufacture, /'^ 
commonly known as ' patents,' had also, as we 'vJ^ 
have seen,^ established itself during the preceding 
period, under the exempting clause of the Statute of .Monopolies^ 
passed in 1623^ Apparently, this simple provision served the 
needs of the country for more than two hundred years ; except 
that the so-called ' copyright in designs,' i.e. the exclusive right 
to reproduce articles of a particular design, was acquired by 
those interested in the Manchester soft-goods trade in the 
eighteenth century.^^ But in the year 1835, the Crown was 
empowered, in special cases, to extend the duration of a patent 

> S. 20. Apparently, only a newspaper may publish unauthorized reports (Qu. 
any time limit?). 

« Sa. 1 (3), 36 (1). «S. 29. «S. 30. » 8.26(1). 

• S. 26 (2). 7 S. 36. ■ Ante, pp. 128. 129. * 21 Jae. I, c. 3, s. 6. 

»27 Geo. Ill (1787) c. 38; 34 Geo. Ill (1794) c. 23. 
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for seven years; and the unauthorized use of the name of a 
holder of a^atent was prohibited under penalties.* In the 
year 1839, ' copyright in design ' was made applicable generally 
to all manufactures, or, at least, widely extended to include, not 
merely printed patterns, but modek of solid fabrics, and the 
shape of any article of manufacture not included in the statutes^ 
previously alluded to, of the eighteenth century.* The pro- 
tection given by this statute was brief, covering only a period 
of twelve months ;' but this period was extended to three years, 
and the scheme considerably amended, by statutes of the 
years 1842 and 1843.* 

The great increase of inventiveness in mechanical processes 
which attended the industrial revolution of the first half of the 
nineteenth^century, soon outgrew the primitive machinery by 
which the Statute of Monopolies had been worked. Accord- 
ingly, in the year 1852,* the present Patent Qffipe was established 
by Act of Parliament ; and a regular process of application, with 
provisional and complete specifications, reference to Law 
OflScer, advertisement, and objections, much as it now exists,^ 
was set up. This Act also introduced the system of periodical 
payment of st^imp. duties, first fixed at the amounts of £50 and 
£100, payable at the end of the seventh and tenth years re- 
spectively of the currency of the patent.^ The Act also provided 
for the establishment of a Patent, Register, in which inventors 
desirous of ascertaining whether their ideas had been antidpated 
might make effective search.^ 

For some time prior to the year 1875, Courts of Equity, in the 
exercise of their jurisdiction in the matter of fraud, had been in 
the habit of issuing injunctions ' against the false use of trade 
names, practised for the purpose of ' passing off ' goods as those 
of some well-known firm of high reputation. Not unnaturally, 
this protection had greatly added to the value of a ^t radenam e ' ; 
and, in spite of the protests of some distinguished judges, it was 
at length too plain to be ignored, that a new form .oLpn^terty 
had in fact arisen. Accordingly, it was determined to put this 

' 5 <k 6 Wm. IV, c. 83. BB. 4. 7. , « 2 A 3 Vict, c 17. s. 1. • Ibid. 
*5 & 6 Vict. c. 100 ; 6 A 7 Vict. c. 66. » 16 A 16 Vict. c. 83. 

• Sa. 6. 13. » S. 17. ■ S. 34. 

* Well-known cases are MillinifUm v. Fox (1838) 3 M. A Cr. 338; Croft «. Day 
(1844) 7 Beav. 43 ; Buroesa v. Burgee (1863) 3 De Q. M. A Q. 896 (where the in- 
junction was refused). The Common Law ciourts also recognised the right to relief 
iSykea v. Sykea (1824) 3 B. A C. 641). 
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new property on a statutory footing ; and, by the TxadfiJ^Xaika. 
Rejgistration Act of 1875,^ a person who claimed that a certain 
-. . name or style (not necessarily his own) had become 

Marks Reg- SO dosely associated in the public mind with a par- 
ticular class of goods sold by him, that it would, in 
efifect, be fraudulent in any rival to sell other goods under it, was 
authorized to register his claim in a public register.^ At first, 
this registration was only to be primd facie evidence of title ; ' 
but if, after a period of five years' registration, no one had suc- 
ceeded in procuring its removal from the register, the registered 
proprietor's title would become absolute, and would be assign- 
able and transmissible with the good-will of his business,^ while, 
in any case, he would be unable to take proceedings for an al- 
leged infringement, until his claim was registered.^ Apparently, 
once his title completed, the proprietor would be aWe to hold or 
transmit it in perpetuity. 

An important statute of the yearJ883^ the Patents, Designs, 
and Trade Marks Act»^ introduced several alterations into the 
PatantB Act 1*^' ^^ allowed the fees due to the Crown to be paid 
of 1883 by yearly instalments,^ extended the maximum period 
of duration of a patent to twenty-eight years,^ m^de patents bind 
the Crown (with due safeguards for the right of Government 
departments to use them on payment of compensation),* pro- 
vided for the issue of compulsory licenses where the patent was 
not being adequately worked in the United Kingdom,^® and even 
made some, attempt towards establishing Imperial and inter- 
national patent rights.^^ Moreover, it extended the so-called 
' copyright in designs ' from three to five years ; ^^ and provided 
for the re-registration of a trade-mark at the end of fourteen 
j'ears from its first registration.^^ 

Statutory amendments of minor importance followed in the 

years 1885, 1886, and 1888 ; " and, in the year J^905^ the subject 

Attm&i ^' t^derjuarks was definitely severe d from Patent 

Law (with which it has, really, little in common) by 

the consolidating Trade Marks Act of lOOS.^*^ A far more im* 

1 38 A 30 Viot. o, 91. «S. 2. 'Sehed. 11. 

•S. 1 »S. 1. ■8.26. 

» 8. 3. • 46 A 47 Vict. c. 67. • 8. 27. 

«• S. 22. " Se. 103. 104- " S. 60. " 8. 79. 

^« 48 A 49 Viet. c. 63; 49 A 60 ^^ct. c. 37; 61 A 62 Vict. c. 50. 
»6 Edw. VII. e. 16. 
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portant statute was that of the year 190 7, which contuns ^ the 
famous clause authorizing the Comptroller of Patents' (subject to 
any appeal to the Court) to re voke an y patent after the expiration 
of four^ears from its issue, on the ground that it is being worked 
whc^y OF mainly outside the United Kingdom. The same Act ' 
contains a provision to the effect that the unintentional infringer 
of a patent shall not be liable to damages, but only to an injunc- 
tion, and another making a renewal of the copyright in a de^gn 
obtainable as of course for a period of five years, with a dis- 
cretionary renewal of a second similar period, or a maximum of 
fifteen years.^ One of the most useful amendments introduced 
by this Act is that ^ which substitutes the High Court for the 
Privy Council as the tribunal concerned with petitions for ex- 
tension of patents ; the substitution of a petition to the Court 
for the ancient process of Sci. Fa., in the matter of the revocation 
of a patent, having been effected by the Act of 1883.® Finally, 
the whole law on the sybj^^-tui f. Patents and Designs w as con- 
solidated by a statute o f the year 1907.^ 

' A third and even more important new form of * incorporeal ' 
personal property, which acquired definite recognition in this 
stock and period, is that which consists of stock, shares, and 
^^^^ debentures in or of various forms of joint enterprise. 
Some day, it is to be hoped, the History of Association in Eng- 
land will be adequately written ; certainly it is well worth writ- 
ing. Meanwhile, we can only here give a brief sketch of the 
legal aspect of the subject. 

The medieval forms of co-operation, such, especially, as the 
village-community, the trade and craft gild, and the ' regulated ' 
company,® had virtually done their work by the end of the six- 
teenth century ; though some of the gilds survived, and some of 
the companies actually did business for some time after. These 
associations had left as a heritage to modem English law the 
various forms of co-ownership (joint tenancy, tenancy in conmion, 
and parcenary) still recognized by that law, and, above all, the 

^ Patents and Designs Amendment Act (7 Edw. VII, o. 28) s. 15. 

> This official of the Board of Trade had been substituted in 1883 (Act of 1883, 
■. 83 (1)) for the Patent Commissioners set up by the Act of 1852. 

> S. 27. * S. 31. • S. 17. • S. 26. 

^ 7 Edw. VII, c. 29. The amending Act of that year (o. 28) was thus really 
■tifled at its birth ; but its provisioDs were, of course, incorporated into the 
dating Act. 

•See anU, p. 129. 
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priceless conception of the 'corporation/ or juristic person. But 
co-ownership, as understood by English law, is far too limited 
in its scope, and crude in its rules, to afford a satisfactory basis 
for great commercial enterprises; and the corporation was ) 
still in an undeveloped condition, which required much care to 
render it a really flexible instrument of economics. 

The practice of creating chagberejjpjnt-^stock companies of a 
n^odep3.type>seems to have begun at the commencement of the 
Joint Stock seyenjtepnth rgntury ; and the formation of the Easl. 
Compuiies India_C9xnpaay is one of the earliest, if not the very 
earliest, examples. At first, it appears, the ' joint stock ' of the 
company was separately made up for each ship; perhaps for 
each voyage. But, in the year 1612^^ the Company made the 
momentous resolve to have one joint stock for the whole of its 
affairs, and thus inaugurated a new epoch. The East India 
Company, or Companies, (for there were two of them), were 
followed by the Hudson's Bay Company (1670), the existence 
of which was recognized'by'*sIatute in 1707,* and by the Bank of 
England and the notorious South Sea Company. Owing to the 
practice which had hitherto connected such companies with the 
monopoly of a particular trade, there were grave doubts whether, 
after the passing of the Statute of Monopolies in 1623,' the Crown 
had power to create any such companies ; and it is said,^ that it 
was through fear of this statute that the Royal African (or 
' Guinea ') Company abandoned its monopoly. The Bank of 
England and the South Sea Company were, of course, established 
by Act of Parliament ; * but a simpler solution of the difficulty 
was found by omitting from charters of incorporation all grants 
of monopoly rights. It was under this new practice, presum- 
ably, that the numerous 'bubble' companies which precipitated 
the disaster of 1720 were formed. Still, however, when any 
enterprise of great magnitude was to be undertaken on a ' joint 
stock,' if was th^piautiue to procure incorporation under powers 
conferred by Art of T>ftr1mTn<>nf A notable example occurs in 
the statute of 1719,* under which the London Assurance and the 

1 CunzdngHam, Orotoih of Snoluh Industry and Commerce, II, 27. 

* 6 Anne, c. 37, b. 23. * 21 Jac. I, c. 3. 
4 Cunningham, op, eit, II, 1SS5. 

* Bank of England Act, 1694 (5 & 6 W. & M. c. 20) ; 5 Geo. I (1718) c. 19, s. 31. 

* Geo. I, c. 18. The two eorporationa were amalgamated for borrowing pur- 
poeec in 1831, and consolidated in 1863. (See Eloe v. Bot/Um [1891] 1 Ch. 501.) 
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London Fire Assurance Corporations were founded. By an 
important section of that Act,^ all unauthorized joint under- 
takings formed since 1718 were declared illegal; but not to the 
prohibition of any legitimate partnership ' in such manner as 
hath been hitherto usually.' * 

The passing of Sir John Barnard's Act of 1733 agunst stock- 
jobbing,* and of the statute of the year 1767,* which forbade a 
stockholder to vote at any meeting unless he had held his stock 
for at least six months, shows that the practice of dealing in 
stocks and shares was growing ; but it was, apparently, not till 
the year 1825, that a new departure of first-rate importance was 
made. In that year, however, Parliament completely reversed 
the policy of 1719, by abolishing all restrictions on joint-stock 
trading,'^ and authorizing the Crown, in grants of future charters. 
Limited ^^ provide that the members of the corporation should 
Liabiuty ly^ ' individually liable, in their persons and property, 
for the debts, contracts and engagements of the corporation, to 
such extent, and subject to such regulations and restrictions, as 
His Majesty . . . may deem fit and proper * (to be expressed 
in the charter).* This clause virtually ^avethejCjCQKn_gower 
to establish the principle of * limited liability^; but it isnol 
quite clear whether in favour of shareholders or creditors. The 
old rule: quod ab universUate debetur, ab omnibus rum debehir, 
would have relieved shareholders of all liability. On the other 
hand, doubtless, the members of an unincorporated association 
would have been each individually liable to the full extent of 
the association's engagements. 

A distinct advance towards modem conditions is seen in the 
Act of 1837^ which (repealing and substantially re-enacting a 
slightly earlier statute of 1834^) definitely authorizes 
the Crown to restrict the liability of members of even 
an unincorporated association, to a fixed maximum for each 
share.* But the Act provides,^^ that every association to which 
this privilege is granted must have a registered deed of p artner - 

» 8. 18. 

' S. 25. (The framera of the seotioii made no attempt to dinting^iiiih legally 
between such a partnership and an unauthorised aaaooiation. Probably any auch 
attempt would have failed.) 

»7 Geo. II. c. 8. »7 WiU. IV A I Vict. c. 73. 

*7 Geo. III. c. 48. MAS WiU. IV, c. 94. 

»6 Geo. IV, c. 91, a. 1. '7 WiU. IV A 1 Vict. c. 73, a. 4. 

•8.2. »8. 6. 
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in which the capital is divided into ' a certain number of 
shares ' ; and members are to remain liable until transfers of 
"their shares are registered.^ This important statute, which, 
apparently, started the Rft ^istftr of Joint Stock Companies,' 
also provided for the incorporation of companies for a limited 
I>eriod;' but its chief curiosity is the machinery provided for 
enabling creditors to assert their rights, and for liabilities to be 
apportioned among shareholders. The association, in its deed 
of partnership, names two or more officers by whom it may sue 
and be sued;^ but, in the latter case, the judgment creditor 
may, apparently,^ issue execution against any shareholder up 
to the amount of his liability. The latter must pay ; but he may 
then claim repayment from the association.^ 

The year I84i=&-Jnay, however, with justice be regarded as 
laying the foundation of the modern company system. No 
LegidAiioii less than sijL£Z£&t statutes^ were passed within that 
of Z&I4-5 period for the purpose; and these establish certain 
fundamental/ principles of classification. In the first place, (^ 
they distinguish between what may be called 'public com- 
panies ' in a special sense (i.e. companies formed lo execute 
undertakings of a public nature under special Parliamentary 
sanction) and ordinary commercial companies, formed simply 
for profit. The former, though usually incorporated by special 
Act of Parliament, are governed, in the absence of legislation 
to the contrary, by the Companies Clauses Act of 1845.* The 
latter are, practically, incorporated as of course,' on fulfilment 
of the statutory requirements, by registration under the Com- 
panies Acts, and are governed by their Memorandum and 
Articles of Association. Again, these latter companies are now, 
for the first time, definitely distinguished from unincorporated 
enterprises, by the provision that no association of more than six 
persons may carry on the business of banking,^^ and (with cer- 

» 8. 21. » S 16. 

* 8. 29. This daiiae is probably due to the survival of the medieval idea that a 
oorporation is a body * having a perpetual existence/ 

<S. 6. •8.24. 'Ss. 11. 12. 

' These are the Railway Regulation Act, 1844 (7 & 8 Vict. c. 85). the Joint 
Stock Companies Act, 1844 (7 & 8 Vict. c. 110). the Winding Up Act. 1844 (7 & 
8 Vict. c. Ill), the Joint Stock Banks Act. 1844 (7 & 8 Vict. c. 113). the C:k>m- 
panies Clauses Act. 1845 (8 & 9 Vict. c. 16). and the Railways Clauses Act. 1845 
(8 A 9 Vict. c. 20). 

• See preamble of the Act. * Ss. 7, 25. 
^ Joint Stock Banks Act. 1844. s. 1. 
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tain exceptions) not more than twenty-five any other bnane^, 
except as a duly incorporated company under the Acts.^ The 
Companies Act of 1844 also introduced the familiar scheme ct 
directors, general and extraordinary meetings of shareholders, 
production of balance sheet, audit and other features of the 
present day.* 

Apparently, the principle of ,]iinited^ liability was not made a 
matter of general right until the year 1855, when a statute^ 
(repealed but substantially re-enacted by a statute of the fol- 
lowing year ^) definitely adopted it as part of the normal system, 
except for insurance companies and banks. The Act of 1856 
reduced the maximum limit of non-incorporated partnerships 
to twenty,^ made calls upon shareholders recoverable as debts 
due to the company ,• and drew the present well-known distinc- 
tion between compulsory and voluntary winding-up.^ In the 
following year,' a limited company was empowered to convert 
its fully paid shares into unnumbered stock ; and, a year later 
still,' the principle of limited liability was extended, for the first 
time and with special precautions, to banks. 

In the year 1862^ was passed the great consolidating statlite,*^ 
which for so long served as the basis of company law. Inciden- 
Companies tally, it introduced ^^ an alternative method of limita- 
Act, x86a iiQi^ of liability, viz. limitation by guarantee, and 
defined the liability of past shareholders in the event of a wind- 
ing-up, by providing ^^ that they should be liable to contribute 
towards payment of the company's debts only for one year after 
the transfer of their shares, and, even within that period, only 
for debts contracted before the registration of the transfer, and 
in default of shareholders existing at the commencement of the 
winding-up. 

Apparently, the power to issue debentures and d ebentur e 
stock is part of the general borrowing power conferred upon 
most commercial companies by their Memorandum or Articles 
of Association, and did not, originally, spring from special leg- 

* Ck>m[>anie8 Act, 1844, b. 1. (The sectioii is involved ; but that, apparently, 
18 its meaning.) 

'Ss. 21, 27, 29, 36, 36, 30, and Sohed. A. 

* 18 4e 19 Vict. c. 133. • 20 A 21 Vict. (1857) c. 14, so. &-0. 
^ 19 & 20 Vict, c 47, B. 3. • 21 & 22. Vict. (1858) e 91. 

•8. 4. »25 A 26 Vict. c. 89. 

* 8. 22. u S. 9. 
»8b. 67, 102. »S. 38.. 
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islation.^ But the Companies Act, 1865,* authorized the crea- 
tion of a special class of * mortgage debentures,' i,e, debentures 
charged on certain specific assets of "tftF'<5ompany, as opposed 
to a mere Boating charge on the assets for the time being created 
by an ordinary debenture. The provisions of the Act of 1865, 
which are only applicable to companies entitled to lend money 
on land, and only to certain registered securities, were substan- 
tially modified by an Act of the year 1870.* 

Various other amendments of company law followed, in the 
years 1867, 1870, 1877, 1879, 1880, and 1883 ; but the next year 
of great importance in this connection is 1890 , which witnessed 
the passing of three company statutes. The first of these, the>r-N 
Companies (Memofa iiguin of Association) Act, 1890/ enabled a^ 
company, with the leave of the Court, and after a special resolu- 
tion of its shareholders, to alter the provisions of its fundamental 
document of incorporation, viz. its Memorandum of Association 
or Deed of Settlement. The second, the Companies ( Windi ng i/ ^ 
Up) Act, 1890,® made considerable alterations in the procedure of 
winding up a company then in existence. The third, the Direc- f^^ 
tors Liability Act, 1890,* passed in consequence of the decision 
in Derry v. Peek,'' rendered directors of a company or prospective 
company i^uing a prospectus containing untrue statements, 
responsible, in certain circumstances, to persons applying for 
shares on the strength of them ; even though they (the directors) 
were ignorant of the untruth of their statements, or even of 
their issue. 

The year 1900 also witnessed the passing of an important 
statute' dealing with the formation of companies,® and pre- 
scribing cer tain strict -Conditions with regard to the first or 'statu- 
tory ' meeting of a new company,^® the registration of mortgages 
affecting the assets of a company ,^^ and the audit of companies' 
accounts ; *^ and, in the year 1908, these and all other legislative 
provisions at present affecting ordinary commercial companies, 
were consolidated in the Companies (Consolidation). Act, IQO^,^^ _ 
which at present conqznaea the. law on the .subject . Insurance 

1 lindley, Companies', J, 300. * 28 A 29 Vict. o. 7a 

s 33 & 34 Viet. o. 20. (These provisions are not affected by the Act of 1908.) 

< 63 A 64 Vict. c. 62. */&id., 63. *Ibid., 64. 

f (1889) L.R. 14 App. Ca. 337. 

• Companies Act, 1900 (63 & 64 Vict. o. 48). 

• Bb. 1-11. » S. 12. M 8. 14. " Ss. 21-23. » 8 Edw. VII, c 69; 
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companies, however, are the subject of a separate consolidating 
•statute passed in the following year, the Ass urance Compan ies Act, 
ConMiidat- 1909 ; ^ and banks, and companies specially incorpo- 
2908 rated by Act of Parliament for carrying out public 



undertakings, do not fall within the scope of either of these 
Acts. 

The fourth and last kind of personal property to which refer- 

\ ence can here be made, is property in ships. Ships, in the widest 

K sense of the term, including both ocean-going and 

coastal or inland vessels, were, of course, familiar to 
the Courts, as chattels corporeal, long before the close of the 
previous period. The facts that a ship on a distant ocean can 
hardly be said to be under the direct control of her home-sitting 
owner, and that, in a storm, even the master may be said to be 
controlled by, rather than in control of, his ship, did not deter 
the Courts from applying to ships the ordinary possessory rem- 
edies ; for are not cattle and sheep, the oldest kind of * chattels/ 
liable to similar accidents ? But the system of registration and 
partition of ships introduced by the Navigation. Acts of Charles 
II and his successors,^ combined with the later enormous in- 
crease in the cost of ships, did undoubtedly change the character 
of ship-owning to such an extent as to give to it much of the 
liafigatioii character of that ' ideal property ' which is usually 
^^^ classed as a chose in action. As such, a word must 

be said about it, regarded as a product of the period now under 
review. 

The Navigation Act of 1660,' as incidental to its policy of 
requiring all non-European goods to be imported in English 
ships, and especially of keeping the CQlpniaLcarrying trade as a 
close preserve, required all foreign-built ships, claimed as the 
property of Englishmen, to be registered in an English or Irish 
.port, with oath as to true ownership, before being allowed to 
ply between the mother-country and her colonies. The amend- 
ing Act of 1696^ extended this provision to all vessels taking part 
in British or inter-colonial trade, and required * that whenever 

* 9 Edw. VII, c. 49. 

* These were, like so much of the Restoration policy, a legacy from the Common- 
wealth. The principles of the Navigation policy are clesu'ly laid down in an 
Ordinance of ^e 9th October, 1651. (AcU and Ordinances of the CommanweaUh, 
II, 559-662.) »Car. II. c. 18. * 7 & 8 WiU. III. c. 22. s. 17. *S. 22, 
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any alteration of property should take place ' by the sale of one 
or more shares in any ship after registering thereof, such sale 
shall always be acknowledged by indorsement on the Certificate 
of the Register/ A slight relaxation took place in 1773, by a 
statute ^ which, by implication, allowed a foreigner to acquire 
a share in a registered British ship with the consent of the owners 
of three-fourths of the shares, indorsed on the Register. But 
this concession was probably due to the exigencies of the American 
War ; and, on the reconstruction of national policy which took 
place after the loss of the American colonies, the old rule was 
renewed in full vigour by a drastic Act of the year 1786.^ That 
statute lays it down, that no foreign-built ship (except 
a prize) may be registered as a British ship ; * that 
every British ship having a deck or being of fifteen tons burden, 
must be registered in Great Britain, the Channel Islands, or a 
British colony, at the port to which she belongs ; * that no ship 
may be registered as a British ship unless an affidavit is made 
that all her owners are British, even British subjects resident 
abroad (other than members of ' factories ') being excluded ; * 
and, finally, that, whenever property in a British ship is trans- 
ferred, the certificate of registry must be ' truly and accurately 
recited .... in the bill or other instrument of sale thereof.' * 

A Tifiwj*ni(if of shipping law was contained in an Act of 1823^^ 
which, besides making the system of registration universal and 
compulsory, as 'a condition of claiming privileges as a British 
ship,® introduced onejDr two new legal features. The customary 
division of the property in a ship into sixty-four shares was made 
statutory, with a provision that no more than thirty-two owners 
should be registered ; * while it was also provided,^^ that transfer 
of a share in a British ship should only take place by bill of sale 
or other instrument in writing entered on the Registry, the trans- 
fer, in the event of a later sale to a bond fide purchaser, dating from 
the endorsement on the certificate of registry. On the gigantic 
overhauling of the Customs Laws which took place in 1825,^* a 
new Registry Act,^^ repealing but virtually re-enacting the statute 
of 1823, was passed. 

The year ^1 845 w itnessed the passing of the first of the great 

> 13 Geo. Ill, c. 26. * 26 Geo. Ill, c. 60. * S. 1. * Ss. 3, 4. 

» 8. 10. • S. 17. ' 4 Geo. IV, c. 41. • S. 1. • 8. 30. " Sa. 29, 36. 

^ The 6 Geo. IV, e. 106, repealed no lees than 119 statutes. 
»6Geo. IV, c. 110. 
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modem Merchant Shipping Acts/ which deal, not merely with 
Mwdhiat the ownership and transfer of British keels, but 
Acts with the many ot her inter ests of the mercantile 

marine. It would be impossible, in the limits of space at our 
disposal, to attempt a summary of the legislation on this sub- 
ject. But it may be pointed out, that the Merchant Shipping 
Act of 1854 ^ definitely abandoned the policy of compulsory' 
British building, which had been part of British navigation 
policy for so long ;' and, by allowing* five persons to be regbtered 
as undivided owners of a share in a British ship, and requiring 
a special form of transfer to be used and registered,* practically 
put the law with regard to the ownership of British vessels on its 
present footing. After many amendments, the Act of 1854 
was repealed, and the whole law of merchant shipping re-stated 
in the great MerchaatShij^ung Act of 1894,^ which has itself 
been frequently amended. 

Finally, a word must be said about the t ransferability of this 
new kiniiit-property, and of choses in action generally; for, 
with regard to the latter subject, there has been a misunderstand- 
ing which ought never to have arisen. 

It has been, on more than one occasion,^ previously pointed 
out, that the medieval common law had the greatest dislike to 
-^^^ the assignment of rights which could only be enforced 
of Choses by legal proceedings; the Courts taking the view 
that such a transaction was, in eflFect, transferring a 
lawsuit, and thus encouraging maintenance,, barratry, and other 
evils. This dislike extended to the attempted assignment of 
possibilities, or even future interests of any kind; which were 
looked upon in much the same light as choses in action. The 
attitude of the Common Law Courts is well summed up in the 
leading Lampet's Case, decided by the full Court of Common 
Pleas in the* year 1612,® which was not definitely overruled until 
the decision of the House of Lords in Theobalds v. Duffry, in 
1724.* 

Meanwhile, however, the completeness of the common law 

*8 A 9 Vict. c. 116. 'S. 56. 

* 17 A 18 Vict. c. 120. • 67 A 58 Vict. c. 60. 

* S. 18. ^ Ante, pp. 175, 176. 240, 241. 276. 
« S. 37. s 10 Rep. 46b. 

• 9 Mod. 102. 
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rule had been broken down in more than one direction. It is 
Brenk-down ^^^^^' ^^^ example, that choses in action were rec- 
^Common ognized as being devisable by.JnU^arly in the seven- 
teenth century ; for, in the case of Gorge v. Chancey,^ 
decided in the year 1639, it was freely admitted, that even a 
married woman could bequeath a chose in action which formed 
part of her separate estate. Obviously, in such a case, for reasons 
previously given, the Common Law courts would have very little 
opportunity of interposing their veto; for, if they refused to 
recognize the title of the legatee, the Court of Chancery could 
be appealed to. 

Again, the strictness of the common law rule had been cir- 
cumvented by the practice of appointing the intended assignee of 
a chose in action the attorney of the assignor, and thus enabling 
him to sue the debtor in the assignor's name. That this device 
was known as early as 1641, is shown by the judgment of the 
Lords Commissioners in. E, of Suffolk v. GreenvU,^ decided in that 
year. But the drawback to it was, that the death of the assignor 
revoked the power of attorney, and destroyed the assignee's 
title, at least at law.^ 

But the most hopeful way of escape was through the doors 
of a Court of Equity ; and, soon after the middle of the seven- 
Squitebie teenth century, it becomes clear that the common 
ABrignmeiitt |^^ ^^ prohibiting alienation is being ^et at nought 

by Chancery. The case of Hurst v. Goddard^ shows a slight 
inclination to restrict the help of the Court to cases in which the 
alleged assignment was really made to complete an informal 
title; as where a husband sued as his wife's administrator, or 
where the alleged chose in action was in fact a trust. But the 
passing of the Statute of Frauds, which clearly recognized the 
assignability of trusts,* must have rendered the Court's assistance 
of little value in such cases ; and, in fact, it becomes clear, as 
early as 1680, that Chancery will recognize even verbal assign- 
ments of legal chosen iaaptioP* such as bond debts,^ or, at length, 
even simple contract debts,^ and that it will treat such assign- 

^ 1 Rep. in Cha. 67. * 3 Rep. Cha. 50. 

> MiUJieU V. Eades (1700) Pre. Cha. 125. (The report in 2 Vem. 391 is defective 
on this point.) 

* (1670) 1 Cha. Ca. 169. * 29 Car. II (1677) o. 3. a. 9. 

^Paahion v. Atwood (1680) 2 Cha. Ca. 6, 3S. (Lord Nottingham.) 
f muMl «. Eadm. (1700) Pre. Cha. 125. 
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ments as binding, even on the creditors in the subsequent bank* 
ruptcy of the assignor.^ At the same time, Chancery is fully alive 
to the risks of the proceeding, and lays it down repeatedly,* that 
the assignee takes subject to all 'equities,' Le. claims by the party 
liable against the assignor, arising before notice of the assignment 
was received by the debtor- Subject, however, to this reservation. 
Equity will, if the chose in action is enforceable in Chancery, 
allow the assignee to sue as plaintiff there ; or, if it is ' legal,' 
i.e. enforceable only in a Common Law court, compel the as- 
signor to allow the assignee to sue in his (the assignor's) name, 
on proper indemnity for costs. 

But the equitable doctrine of the assignability of choses in 
action was at o ne time subject to the alleged limitation, that it 
Valuable ^^s only effectual, even in F^gin'tY, w\\m ^^t ^^^ 
tion valuable consideranon. The limitation is stated 

by the Lords TCommissioners, in E. of Suffolk v. OreenvU,^ and 
repeated by Lord Keeper Bridgman in an anonymous case of 
1675.* The argument in favour of the limitation seems to 
have been, that a so-called assignment in equity operated only 
as an agreement to assign, and that, according to its well-known 
doctrine, Equity would not enforce^ voluDtaiXABEfiement, even 
under seal.^ But the fallacy of this reasoning at least as pretend- 
ing to general application, was soon apparent. Where the assign- 
ment was of a contingency or possibility, then, no doubt, accord- 
ing to current ideas, there could be nothing more than an agree- 
ment to assign, and the doctrine of valuable consideration applied.* 
But where the debt or other liability was actually due, the 
reasoning did not apply ; and it is do ubtful if the requirement of 
valuable consideration was ever enforced in such a case. At 
any rate, if it was, it soon ceased to be ; for in Atkins v. Davbeny, 
decided in 1714,^ the voluntary asaifpiment of a bond ^^ s^p- 
ported, and in Carteret v. Paschal,^ it was admitted by all parties, 
though it was vital to the decree, that * if a man in his own right 

1 Peters v. Soame (1701) 2 Vera. 438. 

* Aahamb's Case (1674) 1 Cha. Ca. 232 ; Colet v, Jonee (1716) 2 Vera. 692. (For 
this reaaon it was usual, in Ek]uity, to make the aaaignor a party, in case qaeationa 
between him and the debtor should arise.) 

* (1641) 3 Rep. Cha. 60. « 2 Froem. Cha. 146. * Anie, p. 217. 

* D. of Chandoa v. TaJbol (1731) 2 P. Wms., at p. 610. (This was the whole 
point in TaUby v. Official Reoeiter (1888) L.R. 13 App. Ca. 623, sometimes quoted 
in support of the eiploded doctrine.) 

' 1 Eq. Ca. Ab. 46. • (1733) 3 P. Wmi. 196. 
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be entitled to a bond, or other chose en action, he may ^ssign it 
without a ny consideration / At length, in Bates v, Dandy,^ 
Lord Hardwicke gave the finishing stroke to the doubt by laying 
it down, that, though a husband may not dispose of his wife's 
chose in action without a valuable consideration (because his 
right is only a possibility) * yet he may release the wife's bond 
without receiving any part of the money/ A similar doubt arose 
later on the subject of ' imperfect declarations of trust ' ; ^ but 
it should have been seen that the same distinction applied there, 
viz. that such a disposition can only be enforced as an agreement 
to make a proper settlement, and, as such, it requires a valuable 
consideration. Thus the framers of the Judicatuxe'-Aat,' in 
making debts and other legal choses in action assignable at law, . 
without requiring a valuable consideration, were following sound 
historical precedent. Had they adopted the opposite course, 
and required a valuable consideration, it would have been im- 
I)ossible to make a valid legal gift inter viws of any chose in action 
for which a special form of transfer had not been provided. 

This last exception is, no doubt, a wide one ; for, in fact, many 
of the most important choses in action are 'subject to special 
rules in this respect. Thus, negotiable instruments are trans- 
ferable, according to the rules of the Law Merchant, adopted into 
English Law, by delivery or indorsement.* Copyrights, patents, 
shares and stock, were at early dates made transferable at law 
by special &tatutoxy_Ji>nxi3. Probably, however, they are all 
(with the exception of negotiable instruments) assignable in 
Equity {i.e. as against all persons but purchasers for value without 
notice) by mere word of mouth.* 

1 (1741) 2 Atk., at p. 208. 

* Ellison V. EUison (1802) 6 Ves., at p. 062, per Lord Eldon ; Kekewich v. Manning 
(1851) 1 De G. M. A G., at p. 187, per Koight Bruce, L.J. 

> Judicature Act, 1873, s. 25 (6). 

* It seems to have been Lord Somera, in an anonymous case of 1697 (Comyns, 
43) who refused to disturb the mercantile rule of negotiability, as distinct from mere 

dgnability, by issuing an injunction against a bond fide holder for value. 
^ Brandt v. Dunlop [1905] A.C., at p. 462, expressions of Lord Macnaghten. 
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CHAPTER XVII ] 

CONTRACT AND TORT IN MODERN LAW 

THE decision in Blade's Case, explained in a previous cliapter»^ 
to the eflfect that ' eygr^ contrac t executory imports in 
^^ itself an assumpsit/ seem^toiiave put the coping stone 

on the edifice of the law of simple contract, wEcH^ as we 
have seen, had been reared with s6^mucS~pHins in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. Now it appeared to be beyond question, 
that every promise of a lawful character, given in exchange for a 
valuable co nsideratiQn^^by a person of full legal capacity, amounted 
to a legally enforceable contract. Whatever view may be taken 
of the suitability of 'consideration' as the test of simple contract, 
it cannot be denied that it has the singular merit of appealing to 
the average man, and, further, of being remarkably easy for a 
Court mainly concerned with material interests to apply. It 
avoids all difficult and unsatisfactory enquiries about intention 
and other mental elements; and substitutes a broad external 
staiuiard-of the kind beloved by the Common Law. "Ther^'waT 
at one time a theory, that valuable consideration owed its origin 
to the influence of Equity. Anything more unlike,jan equitable 
doctrine it would be impossible to conceive; alth$2Ugh, as we 
have also seen,^ Equity did not refuse to adopt it in cases to 
which it had already been applied by the courts of Conunon 
Law. To have done otherwise would have been to open a feud 
between the two jurisdictions upon a fundamental principle of 
wide application. 

It was, doubtless, the rapid increase in the popularity of the 
action of Assumpsit, following upon the decision in Slade's Case, 
Statute of that led to the enactment of the celebrated provi sions 
^**"** with regard to the evidence lor simple o ontroct a con- 
tained in the Statute of Frauds. By the terms of that statute, no 
action is to be brought on any contract or promise falling under 

> (1603) 4 Rep. 92b. Ante, p. 140. * Ante, pp. 216, 217. 
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any one of five im portant classes of transactions ; unless such 
transaction has been embodied (not necessarily at the time of 
entering into it) in some wrifmg signed by the party sought to 
be charged, or his agent. TEesefive classes of transactions are — 
(1) promises by executors or administrators to be personally 
responsible for the obligations of their deceased, (2) promises in 
the nature of guarantees, (3) agreements made in consideration 
of marriage, (4) contracts 'or sales' of land, tenements, or heredit- 
aments or any interest in or concerning them, and (5) agreements 
not to be performed within the space of one year from the making 
thereof.^ Further, in a later section,* the Act laid it down, that 
no contract for the sale of any^oods, wares, or merchandizes 
for the price of £10 §terlingj^or upwards should be ' allowed to be 
good,' unless there should be i^c ceptance and rece ipt of at least 
part of the goods, ^ giving of earnest or part payment by the 
buyer /or:«ome me morandum in writing of theT:ihdjust^scribed. " % 
Owing tothe difference in the wording of the two sections, it was 
at one time thought that the later (s. 16) actually nullified con- 
tracts not conforming to its provisions; while it has always 
been admitted that the earlier (s. 4) is procedural only, i.e, that 
a contract not conforming to it is merely unenforceable by 
action, and not invalid altogether.^ But this doubt has been 
finally resolved by the substituted section 4 of the Sale of Goods 
Act, 1893,** which, in repealing section 16 of the Statute of Frauds, 
adopts the wording of section 4 of that statute. In order to 
comply with the requirements of the sections, all the essent ial 
features^of the contract must be expressed in the writing;* 
except that, (1) by virtue of the Mercantile Law Amendment 
Act, 1856,^ the consideration for a contract of guarantee need 
not be embodied in it (though of course there must be a considera- 
tion unless the contract is under seal), and (2) the price need not 

> 29 Car. II, e. 3, 8. 4. * Ibid., b. 16. 

* By the Statute of Frauds (Amendment) Act, 1828, a. 7 (9 Geo. IV, c. 14) 
value was substituted for price, and the section made to apply to 'future goods,' i.e. 
goods not in existence, or not ready for delivery, when the contract of sale was 
made. It had formerly been suggested, that such a contract was a contract of 
employment, not of sale. These alterations are now embodied in the Sale of Gooda 
Act, 1893, s. 4. 

* E.g. it may cause the property in goods to pass, or be used as a defence or 
set-off. 

• 56 A 57 Vict. c. 71. 

• Wain 9. WarUen (1804) 5 East, 10. 
' 19 db 20 Vict. c. 97, s. 3. 
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appear in the note of a contract of sale^ unless it was actually 
expressed in making the contract.^ 

The provisions of ss. 4 and 16 of the Statute of Frau<ls have 
been the subject of much litigation ; but the story of that liti- 
gation, which is mainly concerned with pure details, canaot find 
a place in a condensed history like the present. A far mcH^ 
interesting, if less easily intelligible chapter in the de velopment o f 
the simple contract, now demands some attention ; for, with its 
conclusion, the theory of the simple contract may be said to 
have become virtually complete. 

A substantive reform which has, like so many legal reforms, 
been accomplishecTby the indi rect mach inery of l egal proced ure, 
is always liable to the dangeTof being defeated by some sli^t 
imperfection of that machinery, or some trifling defect in the 
logic of technical process. This danger threatened the law of 
simple contract when it was turned on to the subject of baOments, 
one of the very oldest and most important branches of the Com- 
mon Law. 

The word * bailment' is one of the numerous words which, 
originally used in a wide and general sense, have graduaUy 
g^. ^ acquired a sgjBcial_technical meaning. Chi ginaJ lv, 

a bailment' was simpTy g- dettvCTy o r han ding;^o\"er 

of any kind {baUler, whence our word 'ball'), whether of body, 
land, or goods. In connection with land, it retains its signifi- 
cance in the country of its birth, where the bail h cens is a common 
interest at the present day. In England, for reasons alluded to 
elsewhere,^ it had first been confined to the subject of movables, 
and then to a particular kind of delivery of movables, viz. the 
Hpliyftfy nn (^pr^i tjon of rctuH i. As wc havc seen,' it was, in 
this capacity, fully recognized as an important legal transaction 
in the fou rteenth century ; when the remedies of D etinu e and 
Trover were mvented to protect it. 

The late Professor Ames, in those articles of his to which we 
owe so much, insisted^ that Q§tinue was rei^lya cont ractu al 
action; because it was brought on the promise jtojretunu-thg 
goods. Now, apart from the fact that the remedy of Detinue 
is far older than the recognition of simple contract by the IQng's 

1 Boadly v. MeLaine (1834) 10 Bing. 482. 

s Ante, pp. 123-126. * Ante, pp. 134, 141. 

< Select Emayn in Ando-Amcriean Legal History, III, 433, fte. 
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Courts, and that its connection, through the action of Debt, 
"with the real action to recover land, can easily be traced,^ it 
seems difficult, in the face of the controversy now to be described, 
to hold the view that, even in the seventeenth century, Detinue 
^ras regarded as an action of contract. It was, in fact, simply^ 
an action to recover the goods of the plaintiff in the hands of the ' 
d efendan t, who refused to give them up. ^' 

The truth of this view appears nowhere more clearly than in 
the famous case of SoiUhcote v. Venner,^ decided in(160J? In 
Soathoote's ^^^ c<^^' ^^ plaintiff brought Detinue for goods 
Case delivered to the plaintiff to keep safely. The de- 

fendant pleaded that he had been robbed of them by J. S. But 
the Court set aside the plea as irrelevant to a claim in Detinue ; 
* for he (the defendant) hath his remedy over, by Trespass, or 
Appeal, to have them again.' In other words, t he ac tion was 
not on an implied promise of a modified nature (or, as the 
Court put it, ^ a "special bailment'); it was a strict action 
of right. 

^ SotUhcote^s Case, which was in the highest degree favourable 
to bailors, would, it may be imagined, have definitely conse- 
crated the iaction of Detinue as the proper remedy in bailment. 
But in fact, there were weighty counter-reasons why plain- 
tiffs, despite its apparent attractions, should turn from it to 
the Hewer reme dy of Assump sit, if the latter could possibly be 
moulded^to meet the facts. For, at this time. Detinue was 
looked upon as an action of Tortj and the maxim actio pcenalis 
morihir cum persond would rule it out in many cases.' More 
serious still, the defence of ' wager of law ' was, as we have seen,* 
open to the defendant in Detinue ; and that defence was rapidly 
becoming a farce. In fact, Petinue was a discredited form of 
action by the end of the sixteenth century. 

It is hardly surprising, therefore, to find a distinct effort on the 
part of bailors, at the very commencement of the eighteenth 
century, to seek a j;eDaedy by the new and highly popular 
action of Assumpsit. The form did not, at first sight, present 
any serious ditficulty. It was easy to allege an imaginary 
promise by the bailee to return the goodsl^a promise which a 

1 AnU, pp. 55-67. • 4 Rep. 83 ; Cro. EUs. 815. 

*0f ooune the statute of 1330 (4 Edw. Ill, c. 7) would not help the bailor's 
executor in the event of the bailor's death ; because that only referred to TrespaAes. 
*ArUe, p. 141. 
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jury could imply from the mere fact of 'the bailment. Tlie 
difllculty came in when the question arose as to the precise nature 
of the i mplied p romise. Had the bailee promised to feturS^n all 
events : i.e. to insure ? Or had he merely promised to do his 
best, to avoid negligence, or what? And, finally, how was the 
new doctrine of ' valuable consideration ' to be applied to this 
imaginary promise ? In some kinds of bailments, e.g. bailments 
in fact made for the benefit of the bailee, it might not be difficult 
to imply a promise for valuable consideration. But what if the 
bailment were solely for the benefit of the bailor ? 

It was precisely these questions which gave rise to the well- 
known judgments in the leading case of Coggs v. Bernard, de- 
CoggsT. cided in ^0^,^ which was an action of Assumpsit, 
Bernard ^^^ ^j Definue; and, though Lord Holt's laudable 
effort to dispose of them all at once was hardly successful, yet 
I the case is memorable as estaWishing JsfojiQints. In the first 
place, it clearly adopts the d octrin e of the impliP^ pfninigo, 
based (if on nothing else) on the detriment suffered by the 
plaintiff in parting with his goods. In the s^icond, it decides 
that the extreme pule of liability laid down in Sovihcoie^s Case 
cannot be imported into the new doctrine of contractual bailment. 
The first conclusion has since been decisively affirmed in the 
case of Bainbridge t. Firmstone* and other decisions. The 
latter is being slowly applied by the numerous decisions which, 
from time to time, settle the various rules of a bailee's liability 
in differing circumstances ; ' thus fulfilling Lord Holt's modest 
suggestion, that he had * stirred these points, which wiser heads 
in time may settle.'* And thus, in effect, the action on the 
simple contract once more enlarged its boundaries, by incorporat- 
ingthe important subject oTTmiliafints. But it is worthy of 
notice that, even so late as 1781, Sir William Jones, in his famous 
Essay on the Law of Bailment, could define^ a bailment as a 
'delivery of goods,' not on a promise, but 'on a condition.' 
The difference between a promise and a condition is, of course, 
familiar to all lawyers. 

But, though the theory of the simple contract may be said to 

1 2 Ld. Raymond. 909. > (1838) 8 A. ft E. 743. 

* These, so far as they have at present gone, will be found set out in the Digni of 
English CivU Law, edited by the author; see Bk. II, Pt. II (by R. W. Lee, ff 434, 
439, 449, 650-554, 562). 

< 2 Ld. Raymond, at p. 920. ' Ist edition, p. 1. 
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have been now complete, another en largem ent of the practical 

of scope of the doctrine was eflFected by the adoption of 

the action for KrpAph of p^nmis e of marriage. This, 

again, was, virtually, an incursion into the province of the 

ecclesiastical courts. Even after the Reformation, the proper 

remecly for the aggrieved swain was a suit in the spiritual court, 

catisd matrimonii prwlociUi. Upon satisfactory proof of the 

facts, the spiritual tribunal would order the defendant to celebrate 

the marriage in the face ,of the Church, and even, if necessary, 

dissolve a marriage with another person contracted subsequently 

to the promise. But, in the fatal epoch of the Interregnum, 

when the Church courts were closed, and the ecclesiastical remedy 

thereby suspended, disappointed plaintiffs began to resort to 

the secular tribunals, and to bring the action of Asaumi2sit, as 

on_an ordinary contract. At the Restoration, there was some 

little hesitation on the part of the Common Law judges about 

recognizing the new action; but at length, in Di£kis.QiL.iu^.Hol- 

crqft,^ decided in 1674/ the Court of King's Bench, despite the 

strenuous opposition of Chief Justice Vaughan, held the action, 

even when founded merely on mutual promises, to be good. 

Almost immediately after thb decision, the new action was 
threatened from two quarters by the provisions of the Statute pf 
Erauds. Was it founded on an 'agreement made upon Qon- /// 
sideration o f mar riage,' or was it an 'agreement that is not to be 
performed 'wrthmthe spaceof one year from the making thereof ' ? * - 
In either case, it was not actionable unless w ritten ev idence was 
forthcoming. The last alternative was not seriously discussed ; 
but it seemed at first a strong thing to say that an action on a breach 
of promise to marry was not an 'agreement made upon considera- 
tion of marriage.' Lord Holt, however, appears to have taken a 
decided view, that the statute only ' intended agreements to pay 
marriage portions' ;* and, in effect, after a little hesitation, it was 
clearly decided that its provisions did not apply to mutual 
promises to marry.* The passing of Lord Hardwicke's Marriage 
Act of 1753, w hich, as part of its policy of insisting on the validity 
only of formal marriages, expressly abolished the ecc lesiastic al 
suit catisd m^Urimonii prcdocxdiy^ rendered the civil remedy of 

^ 3 Keb. 148. * 29 Car. II (1677) o. 3. a. 4. 

* Harrison t. Cage (1698) 1 Ld. Raym. 386. 

* Cork V. Baker (1726) 1 Stra. 34 ; Hordm «. Hvmfrey (1771) Lofft, 80. 
•26 Geo. n, 0.33,0. 13. 
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Assumpsit still more p opula r ; and to the present day it plays 
a large part in the business of the courts. Among its other pe- 
culiarities may be noticed the requirement of Lord Denmao's 
Evidence Act, 1869,^ that an oral proof of the promise to maiT>' 
given by the plaintiff, must be supported by independent evidence. 

The passing of the Infants Relief Act, in 1874^ may perhaps be 
said to have restricted, to ascertain extent, the scope of simple 
Contracti contract. By the commoB_Jaw, the contracts of 
of infanti ^n infant were, generally speaking, » voidable by 
him, i.e. he could himself sue on them, but they could 
not be enforced against him.^ He could even repudiate, on 
coming of age, contracts of a 'continuing natiu^,' such as tenan- 
cies and partnerships, entered into by him during infancy ; but 
if he wished to do so, he must exercise his right within a reason- 
able time after attaining his majority.^ On the other hand, there 
were some contracts, such as contracts to pay a reasonable piice 
for necessaries, and contracts clearly beneficial to hb interests, 
which were binding on an infant, in spite of his nonage ; ^ and a 
statute of the year J^855, the Infants Settlements Act,* had en- 
abled male and female infants to make yalid^ settigments, with 
the approval of the Court, on their inarriage. 

The Infants Relief Act, 1874, however, makes absolutely 
void, all contracts by an in fant for repayment of money lent or 
to be lent, or for goods supplied (other__than nece^ries), and 
all accounts stated with infants?" Presumably, therefore, 
neither the infant nor the other party can sue on such contracts ; 
and their effect in passing property is nU. But the Act goes 
further, and makes it impossible for a person to be sued on any 
ratification made after he comes of age, of a promise given or debt 
incurred by him while an infant ; even though there is new con- 
sideration for the ratification.^ At the same time, the statute 
is careful not to invalidate such contracts as by the common law 
were binding on an infant, e.g. contracts for necessaries ; ' and 
it has, apparently, no effect on the position of contracts voidable 
at common law, but not expressly made void by the statute, 

^ 32 ft 33 rict. c. 68, 8. 2. * 37 ft 38 ^^ct. c. 62. 

* Warwick v. Bruce (1813) 2 M. ft S. 205 (affd. in Ezch. Ch.)* Tliis rule applied 
even to contracts to marry {Holt v. Ward (1732) 2 Stra. 937). 

* Edwards v. Carter [1893] A.C. 360. 

* Walter v, Everard [1891] 2 Q.B. 369. 

* 18 ft 19 Vict. c. 43. ' S. 1. • S. 2. • S. 1. 
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except that no alleged ratification of them after majority will 
have any operation. If the contract would have been binding 
without ratification, it will still be valid, despite the Act ; if not, 
no ratification will affect it. It may be noted that, although a loan 
to an infant to purchase necessaries would be voi^under the express 
tergi&^of th e Act of j 874, there seems no reason to doubt that the 
Tender, according to the equitable doctrine of subrogation, rec- 
ognized to apply to such a case as early as 1719,^ would still 
be able to stand in the shoes of the person supplying the necessa- 
ries, and sue t he infant for so much of the loan as had been actually 
expended in necessaries. 

Finally on the subject of the scope of simple contract, it may 
be mentioned that, during the nineteenth century, the courts 
Married &nd the legislature between them completed that eman- 
Womea cigation^gfjnarriedjEomen from the medieval theory 
of c ontractual incapac ity, which, as we have seen,^ had already 
been broken in upon by the Chancellors of the preceding century. q 

Thus, the cautious doctrine of Hulme v. Termnt,^ which made l^r(L 
the bonds or other solemn engagements of a married woman 
enforceable in Equity against her actual separate estate, was 
extended, by the middle of the nineteenth century, to her general 
engagements;^ though the Coiut still refused to apply it to 
property over which she had merely a general power of appoint- 
ment.^ And in 1866, a married woman's separate property was 
made liable for calls on shares held by her.* Obviously, after 
this, the medieval tKebry had become untenable; but, on the 
passing of the first Married Women's Property Act, in 1870,^ the 
only change effected in this direction was to make tHe separate 
property of a married woman liable for her ante-nuptial debts, 
thus relieving her husband from liability on that head. This 
Act, which greatly extended the separate property of married 
women^ secured to them their separate earnings,^ all personal 
property coming to them under intestacy and all sums not ex- 
ceeding £200 by deed or will ' and the rents and profits of in- 
herited land,^^ and allowed them to hold, as their separate estate, 
deposits in savings banks, stock in the funds, shares and other 

1 Mariaw «. Piifidd, 1 P. Wms. 558. * AnU, p. 224. 

* (1778) 1 Bro. C.C. 16. * Murray v. BarUe (1834) 3 My. A K. 209. 

* VavQhan t. Vanderateoen (1853) 2 Drew. 165. 

* Matiheumum*9 Com (1866) L.R. 3 Eq. 781. 

' 33 4 34 Vict. 0. 03, s. 12. ^S. 1. *8.7. »S. 8. 
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benefits in companies and benefit societies, and policies of insur- 
ance.* It was slightly amended by a statute passed in the year 
1874,^ which re-imposed on the husband a modifie^Jiability for 
►oth the a^te-nuptial contracts and torts of his wife, to the 
extent of any propertywhieh he might have acquired through her. 
But these cautious advances were quite overshadowed by the 
passing, in the year 1882, of the present Married Women's 
Property Act.' That statute not merely makes all the property 
of a woman married after 31st Decemb er 1882,^ and the property 
of a woman previously married accruing to her after that date,^ 
her separate property ; but it completely emancipates her from 
her medieval incapacities with regard to alienation and contract,* 
and gives her all legal remedies for the protection of her rights/ 
It is true, that her contractual and tortious liabilities can only be 
enforced against her to the extent of her s gparate estate;* 
and only to th at gctent in so far as such estate is not restrained 
from^anticipatibn,' ^ in manner previously explained.*® But 
her personal capacity i s complete ; and a narrow construction 
whteh' restricted it to cases in which she had separate estate 
at the time of incurring the liability, " has been definitely over- 
ruled by an .amending statute." On' the other hand, h er husband 
still remains liablcj^.to the extent of property which he may have 
acquired through her, for his wif(?s ahte-nuptTaTIiabilities (con- 
tractual and tortious) ; " and his medieval li ability for the tort s 
of his wife committed during marriage, has not been removed 
by the Acts." Apparently, however, his former personal liability 
for her ante-nuptial torts is abolished by the express provisions 
on that subject of the principal Act." As for a husband's liability 
for his wife's contracts entered into during marriage, that stands 
where it did, viz. on the footing of agency. And so a trades- 
man who in fact gives credit to the husband or the wife, may 
find himself unable to recover from either.** 

* Sb. 2-5, 10. » 37 A 38 Vict. c. 50. ■ 45 A 46 Vict. c. 76. 

* S. 2. » S. 6. • 8. 1. ' Sb. 1 (2), 12. 

* ScoU 9. Morleu (1887) 20 Q.B.D. 120. • S. 19. >• Ante, p. 225. 
" PaUiser ». Gvmey (1887) 19 Q.B.D. 519. 

» Married Women's Property Act, 1893 (56 A 57 Vict. c. 63) s. 1. 

» M.W.P. Act, 1882. 0. 14. 

>« Seroka v. KaUenburg (1886) 17 Q.B.D. 177 ; Eaii «. KingaeoU [1900] 2 Ch. 
585. But the liability only continues during the marriage, and is even discharged 
by a judicial separation (Cuenod v, Leslie [1900] 1 K.B. 880). " S. 14. 

^*Paquin v, Beauderk [1906] A.C. 148. (This case went even to the length of 
deciding that the knowledge of the tradesman b immaterial. Thus, if a tradesman 
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Apart from the important subject reserved for the end of 
this chapter, there is not much to record of the Law of Tprt 
during the period under review. The general scope of the action 
was enlarged by the provision of the Civil Procedure Act of 
1833/ which enabled the personal^rqptieaentatives of a deceased 
l>erson to sue in Trespass or Case for any injury committed 
against the deceased in~ respect of his r^ estate within six 
months before his death, and a similar action to be brought 
against them in respect of any wrong committed by their deceased 
against the plaintiff in respect of the latter's property, real or 
personal. And it was still further extended by the provisions 
2^^^ of the Fatal Accidents Act, 1 846|* commonly known 
Act as Lord Campbell's Act, which, for the first time in 

English legal history, allowed a civil acti pn to be brought for the 
death of a human being. The statute declares that the death of 
the party injured through the act or default of another shall not 
exonerate that other from any l iability^ which would have rested 
on him for such act or default had the victim lived; and the 
statute a^^pli^^eYen. to felonious injuries. It is further note- 
worthy for the fact, that the damages recovered do not form 
part of the deceased's estate (which would make them liable 
to his debts), but are to be divided, according to the decision of 
the jury trying the case, among Ida nearest relatives,, regardless 
whether such relatives were in fact dependent upon the deceased's 
exertions, or not.' But only one action will lie in respect of the 
same subject-matter ; and it must be brought within a year of 
the deceased's death.^ 

Only one really new action of Tort, viz. the action of Deceit, 

made its appearancem thisperiod ; if we except the development 

^^ of Civil Conspiracy, to be afterwards dealt with. 

The action of Deceit is an example, like Maintenance 

and Malicious Prosecution, of the extension to ordinary persons 

gives credit to Mn. X believing either (1) that she is a single woman, or (2) that she 
is acting as her husband's agent, he cannot recover from either husband or wife, if, 
in fact, Mrs. X intended to contract as her husband's agent, but had no authoritj' 
to do so.) 

^ 3 A 4 Will. IV, c. 42, s. 2. (The action by the representatives must be brought 
within one year of their deceased's death ; the action against the representatives 
within six months from their having taken up the administration.) 

' 9 A 10 Vict. e. 93. (There was a procedural amendment in 1864.) 

•8.2. 

* 8. 3. (It was in connection with the difficulties caused by this rule, that the 
amending statute of 1864 was passed.) 
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of a remedy originally devised for the benefit of the Crown. 
There was a very old Writ of Deceit at the common law ; ^ but 
it was confined, in substance, to acts amounting to persona- 
tion or trickery in legal proceedings. It is dear, howev«, 
that liability for deceit, or fraud, was making its way into 
purely civil actions in the fifteenth century ; for, as we have seen,* 
it was frequently alleged, as was also negligence, in early ftctio ns 
of Assumpsit. When the necessity for such allegations^dis:. 
nppf aiH^ with ^thedefinite recognition of * considera tion ' as 
sufficient ground for Assumpsit, the action of Deceit stiJ 
on in connection with warr anties, which it seemed difficult to class 
as ' contracts executory ' within the meaning of Slade^s Case? 
Even so late as 1778, it could be doubted whether Assumpsit lay 
for breach of warranty.* Ultimately, however, these scruples 
disappeared, and with them the action of Deceit; until it was 
revived, wit h great effects as a purely tortious action, in 
then!ase of Pauley v. Freeman^ inl789.* In that case, the 
defendant appears (for his actual words are not given, the 
case being decided on the pleadings) to have assured the plaintiff, 
that one Falch was a person who could be trusted to pay for 
certain goods which the plaintiff was asked to deliver to him on 
credit. This was, of course, very like a^.£ui«fimtee ; but the 
plaintiffs, unfortunately, could not suiTbh contract, as they had 
no written evidence to satisfy the Statute of Frauds.* So they 
framed their action in pure tort; alleging that the defendant 
' falsely, deceitfully, and fraudulently ' asserted and affirmed the 
solvency of Falch, knowing him to be untrustworthy; that he 
thereby caused the plaintiffs to give credit to Falch ; that Falch 
had failed to pay ; and that the plaintiffs had thereby lost their 
money. The Court, after much hesitation, allowed the validity 
of the action, which immediately became inmiensely popular as a 
means of evading the Statute of Frauds. In the year 1828, 
however, the statute known as Lord Tenterden's Act^ restrained 
its activities in that direction, by imposing the requirement of 
written evidence on alleged statements of credit used to found 

*OId NaiuraBrenum, ff. 60^2. • Ante, pp. 137-138. 

* Ante, p. 140. If I warrant a horse as sound at the time of sale, I really promise 
to pay damages if he turns out to have been unsound at that time. But in form I 
merely make an assertion. 

* SiuaH V. WUkine, Doug. 18. » 3 T. R. 51. • 29 Car. II (1677) c. 3. s. 4. 
' Statute of Frauds (Amendment) Act, s. 6. (The wording of the section is 

notoriously peculiar.) , 
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SLotions ; and in Berry v, Peek,^ before alluded to, the House of 
X.«ords further clipped its wings by refusing to allow it to be 
Skpplied to a mere innocent, though untrue, misrepresentation, 
or, as it was often absurdly called, * eq uitabl e fraud/ Still, 
despite these limitations, the action of Deceit can still be brought 
-to recover damages suffered as the result of credence placed in a 
-wT Jtten sta tt!mt*nt del iboratol v -faise ^Tw4-4cajifTujgntr made with 
intent that the plaintiff should act upon it. 

The action of Defamation, which, as we have seen,^ had 
definitely become a branch of the Law of Torts at the end of 
l>efa]iuitioa ^^® preceding period, has undergone considerable 

i^pdification in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
Towards the close of the former was passed, after much agitation, 
the famous Libel^Acti-eonnected with the name of Fox ; and, 
though the statute itself is confined to criminal proceedings, it 
appears to have been extended by analogy to Qvil actions for 
defamation.^ As is well known, the dispute was, whether a 
juiy, in a criminal prosecution for libel, was entitled to consider, 
not merely the question of publication, but the question of the 
libellous character of the document on which the prosecution was 
based. The judges stoutly contended that this last was a ques* 
tion of law, not of fact. Their opponents urged that, apart from 
statements obviously defamatory, it was impossible to say, with- 
out knowledge of the surrounding facts, whether a particular 
statement suggested a particular innvendo, or whether such tn- 
nvsndOf if really suggested, was defamatory. The Libel Act of 
1792 ^ definitely gave the jury power to find a general v erdict of 
' guilty ' or ' not ^ilty,' which would, in effect, entitle them 
to acquit the accused, even though he had clearly published' the 
document upon which the prosecution was based. 

In the year 1840, in consequence of the well-known proceed- 
ings connected with the case of Stockdale v. Hansard,^ was passed 
the Parliamentary Papers Act,^ exempting absolutely from all 
proceedings ^or defamation the publishers of any reports^ papers, 
votes, or proceedings ordered by either House of Parliament to 
be published ; and, in 1868, a decision of the Court ® extended a 

1 (1889) L.R. 14 App. Ca. 337. ' AnU, pp. 144-147. 

* 32 Geo. Ill, c. 60. 

^ParmUer «. CaupUmd (1838) 6 M. A W., at p. 108. 

*S. 1. • (1839) 9 A. A E. 1. ^3 ft 4 Vict o. 9. 

' Wawn V. WaUer (1868) L.R. 4 Q.B. 73. 
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qualified^ privilege to independent reports of Parliamentan' 
proceedings. Lord CampbeU's Act of 1843 ' allowed an apolog}' 
to be pleaded by way of mitigation of damages in any action ol 
defamation ; and statutes of the years 1881 and 1888 did a good 
deal to mitigate the hardships caused to the newly developing 
energies of the newspaper press by the survival of medieval rules 
on the subject of responsibility for defamatory statements. The 
former of these statutes, the Newspaper Libel Act, 1881,^ though 
mainly dealing with criminal ^Prosecutions, provided that a fair, 
accurate, and unmalicious newspaper report of the proceedings 
at~ a lawfully convened public mecfting should be p^Qxilfiged* 
notwithstanding that it contained defamatory reflections, unless 
the editor refused to insert, in his next issue, a reasonable ex- 
planation by the party reflected upon. The latter statute, the 
Law of Libel Amendment Act, 1888,* goes considerably further. 
It gives absolute protection * to fair and accurate reports of judi- 
cial proceedings, and qualified privilege, on conditions similar 
to those of the Act of 1881, to similar reports of any meeting of 
a local government body which is open to press or public,^ or of 
proceedings before Justices at Quarter Sessions, and to publi- 
cations of notices and reports issued by Government depart- 
ments, and published at the request of such departments. But 
in neither case does the statute authorize the publication of 
blasphemous or indecent matter. 

Finally, a statute of the year 1891, the Slapde r of Wom en 
Act,^ enables a woman to recover damages for spoken words 
imputing to her unchastity, without proof of 'special' damage. 
This statute points, of course, to one of the great differences 
between libel (written or printed defamation) and slander (oral 
defamation). The former always carries a right to dagsagfis; 
whether the plaintiff can prove actual loss or not. Slander 
(except where it imports certain specific accusations) does not; 
unless actual loss can be proved. This proof is, by the nature of 
things, sometimes very hard to come by ; especially where the 
accusation is against moral, rather than material, character. 

^ The differenoe between an 'absolute' privilefle (such as that given by the Act 
of 1840) and a 'qualified' privilege, is, that the fonner is complete bar to prooeediofi, 
while the latter is only a bar if the plaintiff cannot prove (or, in some rare cases, the 
defendant cannot disprove) actual malice in fact in the publication of the defanu^ory 
statement. 

» 6 A 7 Vict. c. 96. » 44 A 46 Vict. c. 60. * 51 A 52 Vict. c. 64. 

» 8. 3. • 8. 4. ^ 54 A 55 Vict. c. 51. 
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The Act of 1891, then, simply places an accusation, made against 
a wom'sn; irfiinchastity, in the list of slanders 'actionable yer se* 
i.e. without proof of special damage. The statute has redressed 
a grievAlTce peculiarly har?! Fefore the virtual suppression of 
the Church courts such actions as those contemplated by the 
statute could be brought there ; and the Church would not 
demand proof of special damage, because an accusation of 
incontinence was an accusation of sin, which was punishable 
with penance and fine.^ But incontinence is not a civil offence ; 
and, when the Conunon Law courts robbed the Church courts 
of their jurisdiction in defamation, they virtually left women 
without a remedy for this kind of slander. In theory, such 
suits could be maintained in the ecclesiastical courts until the 
year 1855, when they were expressly abolished by statute.^ 
In practice, they ceased to be common after the beginning of 
the nineteenth century.' 

A few very simple words must here be said about the much- 
disputed subject of the alleged 'Action of Negligence.' With 
the exception of tISe'action for * negUgently guarding of 
his fire,' * there neverht^j^iiiorm^een such an action 
in English Law ; and the factlTsignificant. The individualism 
or the cautiousness of the Courts in early times declined to 
admit that one person could be legally liable to another for mere 
omissions; unless he had expressly^ or by implication 'under- 
taken.' to do the omitted acts. We have seen^ how this 
latter exception was, ultimately, made the b^is of the law of 
simple contract. About the same time, the Court of Chancery, 
especially in the matter of trusts, acted on the higher standard 
of morality which requires, in certain cases, the performance of 
positive duties, independently of express contract; though, of 

^ The ordinary remedies in an ecdesiaatieal court for defamation were (1) public 
retractation, (2) penance (usually remitted), and (3) payment of costs. For the 
general doctrine of jurisdiction, see Harria v. Butter (1798) 1 Hagg. 463 n. 

> Ecclesiastical Courts Act (18 A 19. Vict. c. 41). 

* The last case known to the author is CoUia v. Bate (1846) 4 Thornton, Notes of 
Caeee, 540 (in the Arches Court) . They were more numerous in the country districts 
than in London (Report on Eeeienaetioal Courts, 1831, Appx. D, p. 596). 

* This was a very striking exception ; for, by the common law, a man was liaUe 
for all damage done by fire which spread from his premises ; whether he caused it to 
be lit, or it had come from other sources (TubervU v. Stamp (1697) 1 Salk. 13) . But 
a statute of 1774 (14 Geo. Ill, c. 78, s. 86), still in force, exempts from liability the 
person on whose premises a fire may ' accidentally begin. * Blackstone gives a curious 
version of the statute (Comm, I, 419). 

Mute. pp. 137, 138. 
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course^ a trust, voluntarily undertaken, is not unlike a contract. 
Once more, criminal law, slowly and cautiously, began to hold 
people responsible, in certain exceptional cases, for mere non- 
feasanceT^ But the Conunon Law courts remained content with 
repressing active wrong-doing ; and, in all their long record, 
there is hafdly_a_single case of Tort founded on mere omissions, 
before the end of the eighteenth century,^ unless we count the 
well known, but really unimportant, decision in Ashby v. While} 
as an exception. That decision, which was certainly not tree 
from party prejudice,* laid it down, that when an individual was 
entitled, by statute or common law, to demand of a public offi- 
cial the performance of a ministerial duty, wilful refusal by the 
official to perform the duty is a ground of action by the individual, 
though no special damage is proved. Apparently very sweq^ing 
in its scope, the decision has really been barren of results ; only 
some eight subsequent decisions involving the principle laid 
down being reported.' 

With the appearance of the nineteenth century, however, the 
introduction of new methods of transit, new methods of manufac- 
ture, and other novel conditions, compelled a revisionol 
Jaire attitude of the Courts ; and gradually they began to hold 
people responsible in Tort for merei^miasions, where such persons 
had placed themselves in positions inviting confidence, or in- 
duced others to handle dangerous materials, or take part in 
dangerous processes. But the limits of tortious responsibility 
for mere omissions are still extremely narrow ; ^ and by far the 
greater part of the vast number of cases under the head of * neg- 
ligence ' in textbooks and Digests, will be found to be cases of 
contract and. trust.. 

Beyond all question, however, the most imi^ rtflJlti ^*^Y*j^P" 
ment of the Law, of Tort in this period is connected with the 

^ Examples are to be found in the early Poor Law statutes ; and the Courts, in- 
dependently of statute, began to hold * wilful neglect ' as equivalent to act in homicide 
cases. 

' L.Q.R. zziz, pp. 159-166, by the author. 

* (1703) 2 Ld. Raym. 938. 

* The facts were, that a returning officer wrongfully refused to record the plaintifl'a 
properly tendered vote at a Parliamentary election. 

' These are collected in Diaeai of English Civil Law, f 1019. For actions in 
respect of special damage caused by f aUure to perform statutory duties, see | 726 of 
the same work. 

' They are set out, with tolerable completeness, in the DigeBt <4 Bnt^h Cvnl Low, 
If 727-734 (by J. C. Miles). At the end of Bk. II will be found a brief Exeunut on 
the subject. 
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attitude of the State, especially as represented by the Courts, 
rabonr towards artizans and labour organizations during 
^<£«^the ^® ^*st century. For reasons" which will shortly 
^^^ appear, it is impossible, in dealing with such a 

subject, to avoid including, not merely the Law of Contract 
and Tqrtj but Cri minal La w ; for the^t5i:ee_ braMSes are in- 
extricably mixed up together. Unhappily, the subject is one 
vrKfch has aroused much feeling; and nothing beyond a bare 
statement of the facts would be advisable. 

The system of servile or forced labour which had existed 
in England from the time of the Norman Conquest until the 
middle of the fourteenth century, was definitely broken up by 
the occurrence of that cardinal event in medieval history, the 
visitations of the plague known as the ' Black Death,' followed 
as they were, throughout almost the whole of Western Europe, 
by armed risings of the peasantry. The latter, whose value 
bad risen to a premium, owing to the frightful ravages of the 
Plague, burst the bonds of the manorial system, and refused to 
work except for high wages. 

In England, the answer of the State to what was, in effect, 
a sfxjal and political revolution of the first magnitude, was 
TbeStetutM comprised in a series of ordinance^ known as the 
ofLabonrers Statut es 9f Labourers .^ These, in effect, set up 
what may be called a system of StateJRegulation, to replace 
the old customary system of feudal lordship. The chief features 
of the new system were — (1) the fixing of the wages of each 
class. of servant by statute,* (2) the compulsion of every able- 
bodied man and woman under the age of sixty, not being a 
merchant or skilled artificer,* nor living on his own land, to 
serve any one who might require his or her services at the ac- 
customed or statutory rate of wages,* (3) the placing of the 
enfprcement of tl^ese provisions, with all their attendant regula- 
tionsTm the hands of the Justices of the Peace,^ thus making 

> 23 Edw. Ill (1349) co. 1-^; 25 Edw. Ill (1351) st. II; 34 Edw. Ill (1360) cc. 
9-11. 

> 25 Edw. Ill (1351) St. II. o. 1 ; 11 Hen. VII (1494) c. 22, bs. 1-4; 6 Hen. VIII 
(1614) c. 3. B8. 1-3. 

* The language of the statute of 1351 shows that this exception must have been 
very stricUy construed. ProbaUy only mastei^-craftsmen were exempted. At 
any rate, carpenters, masons, tilers, and plasterers were included in the system of 
Btotutory wages. (25 Edw. Ill (1351) st. II. c. 3.) 

« 23 Edw. UI (1349) c 1. •25 Edw. Ill (1351) st. II, c. 7. 
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the law of mnitfr finH 'trn^ftntj in effect^ a branch of the crimina l 
law asTummarily administered. This system was substanHaUy 
modified in the middle of the sixteenth century, by the Eliza- 
bethan statute which replaced the statutory regulation d 
wages by a periodical assessment by the Justices in Quarter 
Sessions,^ and introduced a carefully regulated system of jip- 
prentice ship^ for skilled trades. But the essential features 
of the system were not altered ; and it was actually a crinainal 
offenc e under the statute of Elizabeth,' as it had been under 
the statute of Edward III/ for a master to rive, or a servant 
to receive, more .than the statutory .or assessed" rftte of wage. 

TEefe seems little reason to suppose that, after the first 
excitement of a depleted labour market had passed away, the 
system of State Regulation was, as a whole, unpopular with 
masters or servants. It comprised provisions regarding prices * 
which, if they gave more protection to the rich than the poor, 
were not without benefit. to. the poor, and rules as to meals and 
hours of work, which were certainly a substantial protection 
to the labourer.^ In the days when the Law of Contract was 
in its infancy, and when competition was considered to be 
unfair, it was deemed inevitable that some authority should 
control the relationship of employer and employed; and, after 
the breakdown of one status-system, it was natural to set up 
another. But the regulation of the labour system by the State 
implied, of course, that any attempt to infringe that system, 
was an offence against the State; and especially any concerted 
attempt to throw the system out of gear. Accordingly, we 
are not surprised to find that, in addition to the penalties pre- 
scribed by the earlier statutes for individual offences, a statute 
of the year 1548 makes it an offence, punishable with much 
heavier penalties, for the sellers of victuals to * conspire ' to 
raise j)rices,'"or for any artificers, workmen, or labourers to 
'conspire, covenant, or promise together, or make any oaths, 
that they shall not make or do their works but at a certain 
price or rate, or shall not enterprize or take upon them to finish 

^ 5 Elis. (1562) c. 4. b8. 14-17. ' Ibid,, b8. 25-37. * Ibid., as. lS-19. 

« 23 Edw. Ill (1349) cc. 4, 5, 8. 

* 23 Edw. Ill (1349) c. 6 (victuab) ; 26 Edw. Ill (1350) o. 4 (shoes, Ac). 

• 11 Hen. VII (1494) c. 22. s. 4; 6 Hen. VIII (1514) c. 3, s. 4; 5 Elii. (1562) 
€. 4, s. 9. (In spite of the fact that these provisions are generally couched in le- 
•trictive language.) 
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v^hat another hath begun/ or shall do but a certain work in a 
day, or shall not work but at certain hours and times.' ^ This 
statute, however, aims^ at leaking down the medieval system 
of dose corporate towns, by fo rbidd ing" &iiy molestation of 
Tbreign,' i.e. outside,7Iabouiers. 

But the system of State Regulation set up in the fourteenth 
century, good or bad,'"15roE e'1dow n hopelessly before the in- 
dustrial revolution of the later eighteenth century, and the new 
factory system which it rendered inevitable. Most of the old 
The Factory skilled trades, with their elaborate apprenticeship 
System organizations, rapidly became reUcs of a bye-gone 
day, and their organizations mere social clubs or benefit societies. 
The vast crowds of artizans drawn into the manufacturing 
towns were, on the other hand, wholly unorganized, and fluc- 
tuated between reckless prosperity and sudden destitution. 
Prices, and, consequently, wages, were continually disturbed 
by the events of the Napoleonic wars, and by bad harvests. 
When times were good, the workmen could make their own 
terms; though most of them were far too unused to town life 
to make them to advantage. When times were bad, or the 
labour market overstocked, employers had it their owi^ way, 
and were not always very scrupulous in turning their advantages 
to the best account. 

It is by no means certain, that the workmen were not the 
last of the parties concerned to abandon the old system.' But 
TMde it ultimately became dear that a continuance of it 

UnioM ^^ impossible. Naturally, the workmen, in course 
of time, were led to form organizations of their own ; and thus 
Trade Unions, if they had ever really died out after the passing 
of the statute of 1548, revived again with great vigour. Equally 
naturally, the employers, who regarded such organizations as 
dangerous to their interests, appealed to the State for protec- 
tion; and the State, scared" by the excesses of the French Revo- 
lution, replied with a vigorous series of Comb ination^ Laws,* 
intended to stamp out the new organizations. It is not neces- 

>2 A 3 Edw. VI (1548) c. 15. 8. 1. * Ibid., 8. 4. 

' There is a petition of labourers as late as 1796, asking for legislative regulation 
of wages and prices. (Cunningham, op, cii. II, 498.) 

* The most imjiortant were 39 Geo. Ill (1799) c. 81, repealed and replaced in tho 
following year by the 39 and 40 Geo. Ill (1800) c. 106. But there bad been many 
earlier. 
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sary to go into particulars of these statutes, which were of 
g reat severity . It is sufficient to say that, instead of allay- 
ing, they merely inflamed the passions of masters and servants, 
who resorted to extreme ^and even violent meiisures agai aot o ne 
another, and against such of their competitors as disa^eed with 
their methods. In particular, the method of * boycott * was 
used, with cruel effect, both by masters and nien;^ and the 
' black list * was a familiar document both in employers' count- 
ing houses and workmen's clubs. 

In the year 1824, chiefly owing to the labours of Joseph Hume 
and Francis Place, aided by the favourable attitude of Huskis- 
son and Sir Robert Peel, members of Lord Liverpool's Govem- 
ment, but opposed to the repressive policy of Eldon 
the Combi- and Sidmouth, a great victory in the cause of labour 
DAtion wi ^^ achieved by the passing of the Act for repeali ng 
the Combination Laws. The statute formally wiped out of 
existence the repressive code which had grown up since 1548,^ 
and expressly enacted,^ that no workman should be ' subject 
or liable to any indictment or prosecution for conspiracy, or to 
any other criminal information or punishment whatever, under 
the common or statute law,' for ' entering into any combination 
to obtain an advance, or to fix the rate of wages, or to lessen 
or alter the hours or duration of the time of working, or to 
decrease the quantity of work, or to induce another to depart 
from his service before the end of the time or term for which 
he is hired, or to quit or return to his work before the same shall 
be finished, or, not being hired, to refuse to enter into work or 
employment, or to regulate the mode of carrying on any manu« 
facture, trade, or business, or the management thereof.' 

It has been necessary to specify the terms of this enactment 
at length, partly because they show, beyond question, that the 
fammar objects and methods of modern Trade_UniflniaiB. 
on its militant side, were equally familiar when the Act of 1824 
was passed, and partly because of an event which immediately 
happened, and which is apt to puzzle the student. 

It appears that even such champions of the workmen's cause 
as Place thought that Trade Unions were simply the reflex. 



^ Frandfl Place, though a thoroughly capable and responsible workman, was boy- 
cotted by the master breeches-makers of London for taking part in a strike, aod 
nearly starved in consequence. He was saved by the intercession of his wife (Life 
of Francis Place (WaUas), p. 0). * 5 Geo. IV (1824) c. 95, s. 1. < Ibid,, a 2. 
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action of the Combination Laws, and that, with the repeal of 
those laws, they too would disappear. The event completely 
falsified their expectations. Times were good in 1824; and 
the Trade Unions, released from their legal shackles, made use 
of the fact to claim^ higher, vjetgea. Strikes followed ; the manu- 
facturers, and the wealthy classes generally, became alarmed ; 
the Government, divided in opinion, inclined in favour of strong 
^^ s o measures. In the session of 1825,_a new Bill, to 

Act Of 1835 . ■ r^ ' ^ r"^ -• 

be substituted for the Act of 1824, was introduced, 
with a view of reviving the old restrictions. But it was fought 
gallantly by the friends of labour; clause after clause dis- 
appeared; the new Bill began to look more and more like the 
measure it was intended to replace. Finally, it appeared on 
the statute-book in such a form that no eye but that of an 
expert could tell wherein it differed from its predecessor. But 
that difference proved, none the less, vital. For whereas the 
Act of 1824 not only repealed the Combination statutes, but 
went on expressly to exempt from punishment, either under the 
common or statvie law, all combinations for the purposes named, 
the Act of 1825,^ while continuing the repeal of the statute law,^ 
followed with the creation of a fresh series of offences for the 
exefQise-ilf-Jacpe in achieving the objects of cpmbinationji' and 
only then provided that, for acts of much less gravity, there 
should be no prosecution or penalty, * any law or statute to 
the contrary notwithstanding.'^ In spite of this ominous 
modification, however, there can be little doubt that the legis- 
lation of 1824-5 radically altered the position of the labourer, 
by lifting him frpm a statiii to a. contract ^.stero. But it should 
be carefidly noted, that neither the Act of 1824, nor that of 
1825, repealed that part of the old system which referred the 
decision of all disput es between master and servant, relative 
to the contract of service, to the Justices of the Peace — in 
other words, brought them under the criminal law. 

The next event of first-rate importance in the history of our 
topic, is the appearance and rapid development of the doctrine 
• Common --^ ' common employment,' viz. that, in the absence 
Employ- of Statutory provision or personal negligence, an 

employer is not responsible to his workman for injuries 
caused to him (the workman) by the act or neglect of a f ellow - 

> 6 Geo. IV, c. 129. * S. 2. > S. 3. « S. 4. 
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employee in the course of the employer's business. This doc- 
tnne is^universally admitted to date from the decision in priest ly 
n . Fowler, ^ in the year 1837* In that case, a butcher's man 
sought to recover against his employer for injuries caused by 
the over-loading by a fellow-workman of a van upon which the 
plaintiff was travelling in the course of his duty. Very wisely, 
the plaintiff's advisers avoided resting his case on any implied 
term in the contract of service; fearing that they might be 
referred by the Court to the magistrates. They laid it as a 
simple claim in Tort, based on the maxim : res pondeai superior. 
There can be no doubt that, had the plaintiff been a mere stranger 
who had been run over by the negligent driving of the defen- 
dant's servant, the defendant would have been liable. But the 
Court of Exchequer held that he was not liable to the plaintiff, 
his workman. It is a little difficult to follow Lord^^JuDger's 
reasoning; for his lordship rests the dedsion of the Court' 
on the ground of the inconvenience which would follow if a 
plaintiff in a similar case were to be able to sue on the negli- 
gence of the coach-maker, the harness-maker, the servants 
at an inn at which the plaintiff might be called upon to stay 
in the course of his work, the upholsterers who made the bed, 
etc. The short answer to these objections is, that none of 
such persons are servants of the employer. But the some- 
what later cases which adopted the decision in Priestly v. Fowler, 
confined it strictly to common employment,' which, however, 
included persons in such very different positions as a common 
labourer and an overseer, or even a mining engineer or manager.^ 
The ground usually adopted was that chosen by Alderson, 
B., in Hutchinson v. York, cfec. Railway,^ viz. that the pluntiff 
must be held to have consented to run tJift riak o^ "*^g^'B^"N^hy ^ 
fellow-servant. There were certain conditions of exemption, e.g. 
that the employer should have done his best to employ proper 
servants, and not have exposed the plaintiff to unreasonable 
risks. Nevertheless, the working of the doctrine of * common 
employment ' deprived the artizan classes of most of the benefits 
of the Fatal Accidents Act, 1846,* and continued to work great 

> 3 M. & W. 1. «3 M. & W.. at p. 6. 

* HtUckinson v. York, dkc. Railway (1850) 5 Ezch. 351 ; BariomhiU Coal Co, c. 
Reid (1858) 3 Macq. 326 (extending the doctrine to Scotland). 

«'Bee last case, and WiUon t. Merry (1868) L.R. 1 H.L. (So.) 326. 

• Ubi 8up., • Ante, pp. 307, 308. 
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hardship , until its partial modification by the passing, by Mr. 
Gladstone's Government, of the Employers Liability Act, 1880.^ 
It still applies to the injury catlsed by ttlCheglTgence^oran 
ordinary adult fellow-servant of the plaintiff, not due to the 
directions of the employer, or to the defective working of a 
railway. But its importance has been greatly lessened by the 
passing of the Workmen's Compensation Acts, to be hereafter 
referred to.^ "" '" 

Almost concurrently with the definite adoption of the doc- 
trine of 'common employment,' another danjger threatened 
'Common ^^ aspirations of the working-classes, especially 
Law 'Con- those expressed by the labour organizations. These 
''^^ bodies had prospered greatly since the acquisition 
of the modified protection given to them by the repeal of the 
Combination Laws, and were now, in many cases, in a highly 
flourishing condition. In addition to their earlier objects, 
they had adopted a system, or, rather, various systems, of 
provision for old age^ sickness, loss of employment, and other 
conlJuQgencies. Sometimes these benefits were secured by 
the agency of a society exclusively concerned with them, and 
known, generally, as a 'Friendly Society.' In other cases, 
the older type of organization, Enown as a Trade Unioij, origi- 
nally formed principally to protect and assist its members in 
trade disputes, had extended its objects, and included the 
funjctions of a Friendly Society. Moreover, about the year 
1850, a very formidable movement was started for the federa- 
tion of the numerous local Trade Unions in a particplar trade, 
which had hitherto existed independently throughout the 
kingdom. One of the earliest and most important results was 
the formation of the great Amalgamated Society of Engineers. 
Thus greatly strengthened, both in funds and membership, the 
new bodies felt their power, and used it. The capitalist classes, 
equally naturally, felt alarmed ; and prosecutions followed. 

But it was a little difficult for the prosecutors to know how 
to proceed. It was generally supposed, that the statute of 
1825 had repealed all the old laws against labour organiza- 
tions, and that, so long as Trade Unions kept within the terms 
of that Act, they were safe. Baron Rolfe, in a case tried in 
1847,' had actually ruled to that effect. Accordingly, one of 

'43 A 44 Viet. o. 42. >PaK, pp. 329^331. *iS«. f. SM^ (1847) 5 Cox, 495. 
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the prosecutions of 1851^ was especially based on the third 
section of the Act of 1825, which forbade, on pain of three 
months' hard labour, any attempt to force, by violence, threats, 
or intimidation, any workman to leave^Eis employment, return 
his work unfinished, or refuse to enter any employment, or to 
join or remain a member of any society, or any employer to 
alter his methods of carrying on his business. But it is to be 
observed, that the defendants were charged, not with an actual 
breach of the section, but merely with a conspiracy to cause a 
breach of it ; the Court holding, in spite of an express decision 
to the contrary by Lord EUenborough, forty years before,^ 
that an agreement or combination to procure the comimission 
of a statutory offence, is itself a criminal conspiracy, punishable 
by fine and imprisonment, at the common law. The prosecu- 
tions of 1851 went further still, and procured the ruling of 
Mr. Justice Erie,' to the eflFect that, quite independently of 
statute, or the use of illegal means,^ a combination of workmen 
for the purpose of 'obstructing' an employer in his business, 
and so of forcing him to agree to a certain schedide of prices, 
by 'persuading' 'free men'* to leave the employer's service, 
would be 'a violation in point of law.' Thus was bom the 
doctrine of ' common law conspiracy ' in its crimina l aspe ct. And 
now the vital importance of the change of language between 
1824 and 1825^ became apparent ; for it woidd have been prac- 
tically impossible for Mr. Justice Erie to have delivered his 
celebrated ruling in face of the language of the statute of 1824. 
That ruling, in effect, declared, that any CQimbipation to obtain 
even a perfectly lawful object, e.g. a rise of wages or prices, 
by means of a strike, was a criminal offence at the common law. 
For such a doctrine it is difficult to find historical warrant. 
Every offence against the State Regulation systems of the 
fourteenth and sixteenth centuries had been carefully created 
and defined by statute ; and, with the repeal of those statutes, 

^ R, V. Rotolanda, (This part of the case will be found at pp. 466-495 of 5 Cos.) 

^R. V. Turner (1811) 15 East, 228. 

' R. V. Rowlanda (1851) 5 Cox, at p. 462. See also a similar niling of the same 
learned judge in R, v. Duffield (1851) ibid,, at p. 431, where the object was to raise 
wages. 

^ 'There are no threats or intimidations supposed to have been used towards the 
workmen* (Erie, J., at p. 431). 

* By *free men' the learned judge apparently meant men not under a legally 
binding engagement (see p. 431). 

• ArUe, p. 317. 
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had fallen to the ground. The common law offence known as 
Conspiracy (which was itself founded on statute^) was directed 
to a totally different class of offences, viz. the procuring of 
false indictments. In the Elizabethan books on criminal law, 
the cases of Conspiracy are entirely confined to this latter 
t^'pe; and there is no suggestion that it includes strikes or 
boycotts.^ Indeed, it is a little difficult to see how such a 
crime could have existed, unless we suppose it to have been 
reserved exclusively for trial by the King's judges; for the 
jurisdiction of the Justices of the Peace was entirely statutory. 
It is true that the English Courts refuse, and have long refused, 
to enforce contracts made 'in restraint of trade'; but, as Lord 
Halsbury carefully pointed out in a case to be afterwards more 
particularly alluded to,^ such contracts were never 'unlawful,' 
in the sense that they were 'contrary to law,' i.e. punishable 
either criminally or civilly. It is true also that certain ancient 
offences against the medieval system of markets, e.g. 'forestal- 
ling,' 'regrating,' and 'ingrossing' still lingered on the statute 
book. But from these it was a iQng step to the formidable 
doctrine of criminal conspiracy. 

As might have been expected, this new doctrine caused great 
Jll-feeling among the working classes; and the next few years 
T^gf«iM»;],%fi after iS51 were filled with strikes. The Trade 
of 1867 Unions throve on the resentment thus created; 
and it is to be feared that the officials of some of them, unduly 
exalted, were guilty of grave excesses and crimes. But the 
Royal Commission which sat in 1867, with statutory powers,^ 
was totally unable to discover the existence of any general 
criminal features in Trades Unionism ; and the action of Lord 
Derby's Government, in bringing in a Bill to revive the neglected 
jurisdiction of the magistrates in dealing with questions arising 
out of the contract of service, was deeply resented. Never- 
theless, it passed into law as the Master and Servant Act, 1867,^ 
and remained in force till. 1875.® The net result of it was, 
that breaches of contract, which, by anyone but a workman, 
would"haVe"been matter for a civil action, were punishable by 

1 28 Edw. I (1300) c. 10 ; 33 Edw. I (1304) st. II. 

' See Fitsherbert, UOffiee^ &c. : Lambarde, Eirenarcha, sub tit. ' CoDspiracy.* 

* Mogul Steamship Co, v, McGregor [1892] A.C., at p. 39. 

« 30 ft 31 Viot. cc. 8, 74. • Ibid., c. 141. 

* Conspiracy and Protection of Property Act, 1875, s. 17. 
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fine and impnaQnment. It is true that the civil rights of the 
parties were not taken away/ and that the section empowering 
the magistrates to inflict fine and imprisonment might conceiv- 
ably have been applied to an employer ; * but it Was so worded 
as to render it doubtful if that was the intention of its framers, 
and, in any case, the alternative of a fine (limited to £20) always 
afforded a door of escap?r to' Che ^capilalisf 7 "Meanwhile, the 
new doctrine of 'common law conspiracy' had been quietly 
inc6rporated into staldte law by Uiat section of the great Of- 
fences against the Person Act of 1861,' which speaks of "'any 
unlawful combination or conspiracy to raise the rate of wages.' 
But the tide soon turned in favour of the workmen. In 
the year 1871, Mr. Gladstone's Government introduced and 
The Trade passed the first IVade Unio n Ac t, by far the most 
Union Acts important victory up to that time achieved by 
the champions of labour organizations. By that statute,^ 
it was expressly provided, that the purposes of a Trade Union 
should not, merely because they were ' in restraint of trade,* be 
deemed criminal, nor should they render void any agreement 
or trust. But the Act went further; and provided that any 
Trade Union which chose to raster itself might vest its jjop- 
erty in trustees,^ who should be capable of suing and being 
sued on all matters touching the ^property, right, or claim 
to property,' of the Union. Moreover, the treasurer and other 
officials of a registered Trade Union were compelled to account ; • 
and persons embezzling or improperly obtaining possession 
of the funds or other movable property of a registered Union, 
were made liable to criminal prosecution.^ This was an enor- 
mous benefit to the Unions, which, hitherto,^ as bodies not 
recognized, or even suspect, by .law, had no remedy for crimes 
committed at their expense. On the other hand, the Act of 
1871 is carefid to deny a legal personality to Trade Unions, 
by enacting that no Union may register as a company under the 
Companies Acts,^ and that no legal proceeding may be insti- 
tuted to enforce any agreement entered into for the direct pur- 

> Master and Servant Act, 1867, a. 18. * Ibid., 9. 

* 24 A 26 Vict. 0. 100. a. 41. 

« 34 A 36 Vict. c. 31, 88. 2, 3. *S. 8. •&. 11. ▼& 12. 

* A very partial and inadequate protection had been given by the Trades Uniona 
Funds Protection Act, of the year 1869 (32 A 33 Vict. c. 61). 

* 8. 5 (3). 
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jjose of carrying out any of the objects of the Union, or any 
bond for securing performance of such agreement.^ 

It may seem a little surprising, that the passing of such a 
statute as that of 1871 should have been almost immediately 
foUqwed by a fresh appearance of the doctrine of ^common 
law con§i2i£acy ' ; HBuf "such in fact was the case. For, in the 
celebrated trial of R. v. Bunn,^ Mr. Justice Brett (afterwards 
Lord Esher) directed the jury that (1) an agreement of workmen 
to ' control the will ' of masters, and (2) an agreement to in- 
duce men to break their contracts with a view to secure the 
re-instatement of a fellow-workman, were common law criminal 
conspiracies, even though no violence wcs used, and, further, 
that the former, at least, was ^ molestation and obstruction ' 
within the meaning of the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1871,' 
passed concurrently with the Trade Union Act. This con- 
struction s^med^o the workmen to be simple defiance of the 
plain intention of the legislature; and they did not rest till 
they had persuaded Mr. Disraeli's Government to pass the 
Conspiracy .jand Protection of Property Act, 1875. That 
CoDnbrnew ^^POTt&nt Statute, repealiiig the Maiter -^wd Ser- 
and no- vant Act, 1867, the Criminal Law Amendment 
Property Act, 1871, and the whole of the old legislation ' mak- 
^^ ihg breaches of contract criminal,' * expressly enacted 

that ' an agreement or combination by two or more persqns to do 
or procure to be done any act in contemplation or furtherance 
of a trade dispute' should 'notJbe indictable, as a conspiracy 
if such act committed by one person would not be punishable 
as a crime'; lyiless such comBIbation were expressly made a 
conspiracy by statute.* Moreover, to restrain still further 
the doctrine of ' conspiracy to commit a crime,' the Act pro- 
vided,* that nothing in this connection should be deemed a 
'crime ' which was not punishable, at least as an alternative, 
with imprisonment, and that when the ' crime ' was only pun- 
ishable on summary conviction, the maximum sentence on 
the conspirator should be three months' imprisonment. Finally, 
and this was, perhaps, the most highly-prized victory of all, 
the statute, thoiigh making such acts as the use of force or 

> S. 4. * (1872) 12 Cos, 3ie. * 34 A 36 ATict. c. 32. a. 1 (3). 

^ The few breaches, involving danger to life or property, which are still criminal, 
were provided for by new legislation in ss. 4-7 of the Act. 
»8.8. •Ibid, 
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threats, 'shadowing/ 'rattening,' 'watching and besetting/ 
and bullying, punishable on summary conviction, expressly 
provides ^ that ' attending at or near a house where a ]>erson 
resides, or works, or carries on business, or happens to be . . . 
in order merely to obtain or communicate imformation, shall 
not be deemed a watching or besetting within the meaning 
of the section.' Thus the right of ' peaceful picketiiig ' w as 
definitely established by statute. 

After 1875 weKear notKng more of the ' criminal conspiracy 
at the common law ' ; but the workmen were much mistaken if 
they thought that the right of combination was threatened 
with no further dangers. The next development seems to 
have been suggested by the words of Mr. Justice Erie, in the 
case of Reg. v. Rowlands,^ previously referred to ; and it b de- 
cidedly interesting. 

It appears that, even by the common law, there was a very 
ancient action for depriving a master of his servant. This 
was natural in days when a servant was regarded as his master's 
property. Moreover, the Statutes of Labourers would, ob- 
viously, have been rendered futile, if employers, in the fierce 
competition for labourers produced by the ravages of the Plague, 
had been allowed to draw away their neighbour's servants. 
This fact was fully recognized; and Fitzherbert, in hb well- 
known book, gives' the form of writ devised as a^remedy for 
e mployer s whose servants were 'seduced,' or enti^ away, 
by rivals, or even merely 'retained^MBy third^'parties after 
unlawfully leaving their former masters. 

This writ was not highly popular for the purposes for which 
it was immediately invented; but it became the parent of 
Beprivatioii Other more or less remotely analogous actions. From 
«fSenice« j^ ^^^ derived the action for debauching a woman, 
now technically known as the ' action for seduction,' * the action 
for ' stealing a wife,' or for ' loss of consortium^* * and the action 

^8, 7 ad fin. * (1851) 5 Ck)z, at p. 462. 

• Naiura Brenum, ff. 167 B-168 B. 

^ This application of the writ is as old as 1704 (Rtuadl v. Come, 2 Ld. Raymond, 
1031) ; and to the form of action the remedy for seduction owes most of its un- 
fortunate peculiarities. 

* Winsmare v. Oreenbank (1745) Willes, 547. It is probable, regard being had 
to the decision in R. v. Jackaan [1891] 1 Q.B. 671, that this action now only lies 
where the wife has been involuntarily injured by the defendant, e.g. by nec^igent 
driving. But, in such cases, it is common enough. 
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for harbouring a servant who has improperly left his employer's 
service.* But, so far as the writer is aware, it was never used 
by an employer against workmen before the middle. of the 
nineteenth century. ^-^ 

It so happened, however, that, in the year lg53i attention 
had been called to the existence of the old remedy by the well- 
known case of LunUey v. Gye? in which an opera impresario 
had successfully maintained an action against a rival who 
had knowingly engaged a singer while she was under exclusive 
engagement to sing for the plaintiff. The decision provoked 
much difference of opinion; and it obviously extended the 
action for deprivation of services beyond the scope originally 
contemplated. Nevertheless, it was followed in the year 48^ 
in the case of Bowen v. Hall; ' and still more recent decisions 
have shown a tendency to extend it to wilful procurement of 
breach es of all kixjids of contracts.* This is really a wide de-' 
parture from the older theory of contract, which strictly con- 
fined actions on a contract to the parties themselves.^ But 
that objection is met by the argument that the new action is 
not for breach of the. contract, but for procuring a breach of. 
contDBLct. — i.e, an independent tort, which treats the contract^ 
not as the cause, but as the mere subject-matter of the offence. 

Of the boundless horizon opened up by this new kind of 
action, it is not possible here to speak. The point in the narra- 
tive is, that it was taken up by the employers as yet another 
weapon against the claims of labour organizations. 

Accordingly, in the case of TemperUm v. Riissell,^ the plaintiff^ 
a. builder at Hull, sued the members of the joint committee 
• Ci?a Con- of three Trade Unions for damages for inducing, 
•'*"*^' under threat of .a strike, various tradesmen, who 
had contracted to supply him with goods, to break their con- 
tracts, and, further^ for_dainagfiaL.for inducing such persons 
riot to enter into contracts with him (the plaintiff). The cause 
of the dispute was the alleged non-observance by the plaintiff of 
certain trade rules laid down by the Unions for their members. 

With regard to the first claim, there was, after the recent 
decisions in Lumley v. Gye and Bowen v. Hall,'' very little hope 

* Blake 9. Lanyan (1706) 6 T.R. 221. >2 E. A B. 224. >6Q. B.D. 333. 
^Naiional Pfumooraph Co. o. BcM 11908] 1 Ch. 335. 

• T%09ddU 0. AtkinBon (1861) 1 B. A S. 393. 

« [1893] 1 Q.B. 716 (C.A.). ' Ubi sup. 
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of resistance. But in the way of the second, there was a i>eciil- 
iarly awkward obstacle. For, no later' than the previous 
year, the House of Lords had solemnly decided in Mogul St^im^ 
ship Co. V. McGregor,^ that a ring of shipowners, who, in order 
to secure a monopoly of a certain trade, had not merely com- 
bined to underbid all rivals in the matter of freights, and offered 
a rebate of 5 per cent, to all shippers who should ship only with 
members of the ring, but actually threatened with dismissal 
agents of members who should act for such rivals, had committed 
no breach of the law. What they had done was in the pursuit 
of legitimate- -trade competition. 

But, in the case of iem^gi:^jL.Vs. Russell, the Court of Appeal, 
in spite of the decision of the House of Lords in the previous 
year, boldly adopted the doctrine, hitherto unknown to English 
tribunals,' that a combination of persons, if not a single person, 
who knowingly induced others not to enter into contracts with 
A, would be liable to an action by A, if the latter actually suffered 
loss in consequence of the defendants' conduct. . Instead of 
explaining away the Mogul Case, the Court of Appeal used 
expressions of the learned Lords in that case as the justification 
of its conclusion ; despite the fact that, as the Mogul Case was 
decided in favour of the defendants, these expressions must 
have been mere cbUer dicta? 

Nevertheless, both branches of the dedsion in Teiaperton 9. 
Russell were fully acted upon by the Courts. Though the 
case of Alien 9. Flood ^ failed, on the ground that there was no 
evidence of actual breach of contract by the employers, the 
principle that the inducing either of masters or workm en to 
breaE^'exislTng contracts is actionable, eitlierTy"' the workmen 
discharged iOr die master deprived of his servant, has been upheld 
in Reed v. Operative Stonemasons,^ Giblan v. National Labourers* 
Union,^ Glamorgan Coal Co. v. S. W. Miners'' and other cases. 
And the doctrin e, that a combination to induc e third pe rsons 

I [1892] A.C. 25. 

'Hiere was a faint authority claimed for the thoroughly untruatwoithy case 
of Oreoory v* D. of Brunswick (1843) 6 M. & G. 205, 953. In this caae. thou^ 
actual violence was alleged against the defendants, they obtained a verdict; and the 
question of law was never really discussed. 

' It is a little difficult to trace the passages to which Lord Esher, in [1893] 
1 Q.B., at p. 729 refers. 

* [1898] A.C. 1. 

* [1902] 2 K.B. 732. (Here the action was by the dismissed workman.) 

* [1903] 2 K.B. 600. ' [1905] A.C. 239. 
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not to e nter into theemploy ot.qr supply goods to , the plaint iff, 
though no actual breach of contract^ occQfs, is, if it occasions 
loss to the plaintiff, a cause of action, is fully upheld by the 
leading decision of Quinn v. Leaihem^ (the * Belfast Butchers' 
Case ')> ill spite of the fact that two of the learned Lords who 
decided that case had taken part in the unanimous judgment 
in the Mogvl Case? Thus came into existence the new doctrine 
of civil conspiracyi to rg^lace the doctrine of ^eranuuu law * • 
crinunal conspiracy, which had been extinguished by the Act 
of" 18757" It is a far-reaching d octrine, the end of which it is 
difficidt to foresee;^ despite the fact that it has, by recent 
legislation, been deprired of its application to industrial dis- 
p utes.* It must be carefully noted that, as expTamed by LiorJ^ 
Esher in Terwperion v. RuaeeU,^ ' dviLcoD^ttcacy ' differ^ from 
c riminal, in that, in the case of theTormer, d amage to the plain- 
tiff IS esse ntial to the action; while, in the case of criminal 
conspiracy, it is the conspiracy which is the gist of the prose- 
cution. The suggestion that a single person might be held 
liable for similar conduct has not been adopted.^ 

A far more serious matter, however, even than the develop- 
ment of the doctrine of dvil conspiracy, was the decision given 
y^^ by Mr. Justice Farwell in the well-known Taff Vale 

Unioniimd Casel. which after being reversed by the Court of 

"^*" Appeal • was confirmed by the House of Lon fa^^^^-'Sy^ / f " ^ 
this celebrated decision, which really worked a r evolution in Eng- 
lish law, it was held that a Trade U nion, registered under the 

Act of 1871,^^ might be ma/lft r Hpfpnrlitnf: jn n-n fl^^tinn fniinHfxl 

> [1901] A.C. 496. * AfUe, p. 326. 

* Ante, pp. 323, 324. (The notion that an action for civil conapiracy, of the Idnd 
alleced, waa known to the common law, is still more baseleas than the view that the 
common law knew a doctrine of criminal conspiracy. The action of Conspiracy 
on the old statutes had given birth in the sixteenth century (Fitsherbert, Naiwra 
Brenum, fo. 110 A) to the action of Malicious Prosecution ; and there it had mided. 
Of course. Malicious Prosecution cannot be brought for inducing people not to 
enter into contracts.) 

* There has been some suggestion that the doctrine is confined to cases of injury 
to the plaintifiTs trade, business, or profession. But see Sweeney v. Co€U [1907] 
A.C. 221. 

» Trade Disputes Act, 1906, s. 1. « [1893] 1 Q.B., at p. 729. 

' It was favoured by Lord lindley in Quinn v. Leathern [1901] A.C., at p. 537, 
and by Romer, L. J., in Oiblan v. Naiional Labourere [1903] 2 K.B., at pp. 019-20. 
Obviously, if it were adopted, it would render s. 1 of the Trade Disputes Act inopera- 
tive in this important class of eases. 

* (1900) 70 L.J.K.B. 905. * [1901] 1 K.B. 170. 

1* [MK)1] A.C. 426. " Ibid, 
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on torts^ llrgnd to hnivfi bpf*n f^nmip^^^*^ by ^^ ^ officials onjts 
>behalf, and the Trade Union ^un^a- be made liable to "Pay" the 
damages awarded. There was no historical authority for sudi 
a proposition. As Mr. Justice Farwell admitted/ ' a corpora- 
tion and an individual or individuals ' were ' the only entity 
known to the Common Law who can sue or be sued * ; yet he 
held, and was followed by the House of Lords, that, by impli- 
cation (for it was conmioli ground that the Acts contained no 
expressions to that eflFect) the Trade Union Acts of 1871 and 
1876,^ by conferring upon Trade Unions many valuable rights 
in connection with the protection of their funds, had rendered 
them liable to be sued for torts, quite unconnected with prop- 
erty, but alleged to have been committed by their officials 
acting on their behalf. If the Court had held that the trustees 
of the Union, in a matter 'concerning the real or personal prop- 
erty of such Trade Union,' could be sued, it would, of course, 
have been merely following the words of the Act of 1871 ; ' but 
that course would not have suited the plaintiffs, who, probably, 
could not prove any complicity by the trustees. All the learn- 
ing and ingenuity of the Court and the House of Lords could 
not discover more than a dozen quotable precedents ; and one 
of these was so remote from the point as that of Sevenoctks Ry, 
Co, n. L, C. & D. Co.,^ which merely decided that a statute 
might, by implication, authorize a lease in perpetuity. Apart 
from such attenuated analogies, there was no attempt to meet 
the common sense argument, that the framers of the Trade 
Union Acts, who expressly gave to the trustees of the registered 
Unions limited powers of suing and being sued, could not possibly 
have omitted, by mere forgetfulness, to confer similar powers on 
the Unions themselves. They did not confer such powers; 
because they did not think it wise to do so. The d edsion 
of Jhe-ierds in the Taff Vale Case was pure legislat ion: and 
it threatened to ruin Trade Unionism, by making huge drafts 
upon its funds. The House of Lords had first invented a ,5ew 
civil offence ('civil conspiracy ')i and had then created a new 
kind of defendant against whom it could be alleged. 

But this decision, combined with certain severe decisions 

» [1901] A.C., at p. 420. 

> The Act of 1876 (30 ft 40 Vict. e. 22) had amended the Act of 1871 {anU, pp. 
322) in varioua minor points. 

» S. 9. « (1870) 11- Ch. D., at p. 635. 
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given about the same time in connection with the much-disputed 
J™^ point of ' p eaceful p icket ing/ * seems to have con- 

Act vinced the Unions that it was hopeless, in the exist- 

ing state of the statute law, to attain what they conceived to 
be their just rights. They accordingly bent their whole energies 
towards obtaining an alteration of the statute law ; and, after 
the General El ection of January 1906, as one of the first meas- 
ures of the new ParUament7^ey succeeded in procuring the 
passing of a short but drastic Act, the Trade Disputes Actj_ 
1906.* The first thing to note about this important statute is, 
that the first three of its four enactments are by express words,' 
and the fourth by judicial interpretation,^ confined to acts done 
* in contemplation or furtherance of a trade dispute." Sub- 
ject fcTthis qualification, however, the ""Acfexpressly renders 
non::actiQnable — 

1. Any act done by a combination of persons which would 

not be actionable if done without such combination (s. 1). 

2. Any act which merely induces a breach of a contract 

of employment, or interferes with trade, business or 
employment, or the right of some other person to 
dispose of his capital or labour as he wills (s. 3). 

3. Any alleged responsibility by a Trade Union, as a body, 

for the tortious acts of its ofiicials or members (s. 4). 
And the Act expressly authorizes^ representatives of a Trade 
Union or employer to ' attend at or near a house or place where 
a person resides or works or carries on business or happens 
to be, . . . merely for the purpose of communicating infor- 
mation, or of peacefully persuading any person to work or 
abstain from working.' This new definition of 'peaceful picket- 
ing' is substituted for the older definition given in the Con- 
spiracy and Protection of Property Act, 1875.' 

Thus the labour organizations appeared to have suddenly 
turned the whole fortunes of war in their favour. But their 
Recent opponefits are resourceful; and, even since the 
Deddons passing of the Trade Disputes Act, 1906, have re- 
covered a certain amount of ground. Thus, it has been held 

> Z4f<ma V. WQkiiu [1899] 1 Ch. 255 ; Chamoek o. CouH [1899] 2 Ch. 35; WaUerM 
-9. Qreen, ibid,, 096. 

« 6 Edw. VII, c. 47. » Se. 1-8. 

* BiehanU o. Bertram (1909) 25 T.L.R. 181. 

•0.4. •8.3. 
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that, though a workman is precluded by the express words of 
the Trade Union Act, 1871,* from bringing an action to recover 
sick pay alleged to be due to him under the rules of the Union/ 
yet a member of a registered Trade Union may obtain an injunc- 
tion against the Union, restraining it from applying its funds for 
purposes beyond the proper objects of the Union,' and, further, 
may secure protection against a Union which threatens to expel 
him for not subscribing to such funds.* Again, while the Court 
of Appeal has confirmed the jurisdiction of the Court to pro- 
nounce, at the instance of a member of a registered Trade Union, 
upon the validity or invalidity of any rule of the Union,* it has, 
just as this book goes to press, refused to enforce, at the instance 
of a Union, a bond entered into by one of its members with it 
for return of a large sum of money paid to him by the Union 
as sick benefit, upon events which had happened/ Obviously, 
the rights and liabilitiff jaf Trade Unions, and, therefore, by 
analogy, or''olher unincorporated bodies, are in a somewhat 
uncertain, condition, in which every kind of surprise is possible. 
In concluding this long and somewhat painfid story, it is 
pleasant to refer to the b^ eficent pro visions of the Workmen's^ 
Compensation Acts 1897,_19()0^ and 190 6,^ which have enabled 
a worEmaii who has suffered injury in the course of his employ- 
ment, or the dependents of a workman who has been killed in 
such course, to recover compensation from his employers by 
arbitration proceedings in the County Court, quite apart from 
any gnpgtinn of negligence by .employer- .or. Jellow- workm an.* 
Doubtless these statutes have given rise to much litigation; 
and doubtless they are sometimes abused. But the general 
adoption of the system of insurance against liability had prac- 
tically deprived the measures of all terrors for ordinarily prudent 
employers; while the same system has guaranteed compensa- 

> S. 4 (3). 

* Burke v. Amaloamated Socitty [1906] 2 K-B. 583; RunM v. AmaXQamaOti 
Society [1010] 1 K.B. 506. 

> Amalgamated Society v. Oebome [1910] A.C. 87. * Id,, (No. 2). 

* QoBney v, Bristol, Ac, Society [1909] 1 K.B. 901. (This case is valuable as oon- 
tatning a repudiation by Fletcher Moulton, L.J., at p. 919, of the doctrine that eveiy 
Trade Union is an 'illegal association at the common law.') 

* Baker v. IngaU [1911] 2 K.B. 132. 

' 60 A 61 Vict. c. 37; 63 A 64 Vict. c. 22; 6 Edw. VII. c. 58. 

* Thus the Acts have, incidentally, almost abolished the operation of the dootiuie 
of 'common employment* (ante, pp. 317-319) so far as 'workmen* are oonoemed. 
But in some cases even workmen may have to resort to the common law ; and, in 
the case of other employees, the doctrine is still important. 
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tion to thousands of deserving workmen who would otherwise 
have been dependent on charity. Bare allusion may also be 
made to the 01d_Age_Pensions Act, 1908, and the Insurance 
Act, 1911, which will, in the future^ still further alleviate the 
hardships of the poorer classes of the community. But these 
measures hardly come within the scope of the present survey. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

REFORM IN THE CRIMINAL LAW 

WE have seen^ that, broadly speaking, the Law of Crime 
had, by the end of the preceding periodT^efiniteiy 
separated itself, both from the older procedure by way 
of revenge (the ^appea^ofJfillUly') and__from the cjyil j>rocedure 
of the King's Courts. This fact, however, only resulted at 
first in bringing out, more clearly than before, its b arbarous 
character. Not only did it recognize, in theory, but one 
punishment for all serious offences, viz. death with confiscation 
of property, but it clung to the original idea that a criminai 
prosecution did not really begin until the accused had been found 
suspect by the Grand Jury, and that, therefore, there was very 
little likelihood of his innocence. Historically speaking, as we 
have also seen,* the petty jury, or Jury of Inquest, was a mere 
after-thought, designed to fill the gap left by the abolition of the 
ordeal; and the presumption was heavily_against the accused. 
Naturally, therefore, he was not given much libertym^s def enceT 
He was not allowed to see a copy of the * indictment ' or accusation 
preferred before the Grand Jury ; nor to obtain a list of the Crown's 
witnesses. It is doubtful whether he could call witnesses on his 
own behalf. If he could, they were not allowed to testify on 
oath; and the rules as to 'interested' witnesses excluded, in all 
probability, the very persons upon whose testimony he most 
relied. He was not allowed to have counsel to speak for him; 
unless a point of law arose at the trial. It may be that the 
requirement of a preliminary approval by the Grand Jury, of all 
accusations of a serious nature, justified the boast that a man 
was presumed to be innocent until he was 'found' guilty; 
but that presumption certainly ceased to have practical applica- 
tion, so soon as the Grand Jury had returned a 'true bill.' 

> Ante, chap. xi« * Ante, pp. 60, 52. 
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Happily, the record of the period now under review, save i 
the stationary period of the eighteenth century, is one of stead 
progress towards enlightenment and humanity in the treatment 

of criminak. 

The first great reform was the passing of the statute which 

g uarante ed~the citizen^against arbitrary arrest, on a criminal 

Habeu c harge — the Habeas Corpus Act of j^7Q The 

c^^vom history of the famous remedy of 'Habeas Corpus* 

is one of the quaintest and most characteristic in English legal 

literature; but it can only be briefly summarized here.^ In 

the thirteenth century, the * Habeas Corpus' was merely anor- 

dinaiy Judicial writ, the necessary incident of every criminal 

trial^ bidding the sheriff or other person charged with the custody 

of an accused person, *have his body' before the Court for the 

purpose of trial. Such a person might be either in actual custody, 'J/ 

in which case the direction was merely formal, or he might be . 

at large 'on bail,' i.e. on security to give himself up for trial.* 

In that event, it would be, practically, the duty of the sheriff 

to see that the accused was available on the day of trial.' 

But, in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, there arose 
the practice of api^ying this judrdal "writ "for the purpose of 
Writ of carrying out the objects of another and more com- 
Privflege prehensive writ, the Writ of Privilege. This latter 
remedy was the process by which, in the way so characteristic 
of the Middle Ages, each tribunal p rotect ed its own oflScials 
from unfair treatment by jealous rivals^ Any oflScial of one 
Court, who was sued or prosecuted in another, was entitled to 
a Writ of Privilege to remove him to his own tribunal, where he 
was supposed to be wanted to carry on oflScial bu3iness.^ If 
he succeeded in establishing his right to this writ, his own tri- 
bunal would send a writ of Habeas Corpus to the rival tribunal 
by which he was detained, Bidding the responsible oflScial of 
that tribunal * have the body ' (of the privileged person) ' before 

1 It wfll be found at greater lengith in Select Esoays in Anglo-American Legal 
History, II, pp. 531-548, by the author. 

* The right to bail was at this time carefully regulated by the Statute of West- 
minster I (3 Edw. I (1275) c. 15). 

* A very late survivaJ, or revival, of this use of the Habeas Ck>rpus is that provided 
by the statute of 1661 against vexatious arrests (13 Car. II, st. II, c. 2, s. 5), in 
actions against prisoners in the Fleet prison. 

* This hypothesis accounts for one of the defects in the process of Habeas Corpus 
prior to 1679, via. that the writ could not be obtained in vacation, when the Courts 
wereclooedi 
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us' (on such a day) 'together with the cause' of his deten- 
tion.* 

A century later, we find this writ of 'Corpus cum causa* 
used by the o ld-establis hed 'superior' Courts to t est the val id- 
Qjjpp^ ity of* imprisonment by tfieir~ newer *prerc^^tive* 
*«" «•*»* rivals, or the exerose of irregular authority by execu- 
tive officials: The latter was the more serious danger; and 
the successful claim to the protection^fforded by the writ es- 
tablished in two cases of the year 158^,* is a landmark in the 
history of thestruggle between liberty and prerogative. In the 
J4tter case, the applicant had been arrested by virtue of a warrant 
signed by a Secretary of State ; and the issue of the writ assumed 
the inadequacy of the authority. On the trial, the Court re- 
luctantly admitted the power of the Privy Council, as a body, to 
arrest without reason assigned ; but, four years later, the judges 
adopted a famous resolution,' to the effect that, even in such 
cases, the gaoler must produce the prisoners when required to 
do so by Habeas Corpus. All pretence that the applicant was 
an official of the tribunal appliedio had by this time been aban- 
doned ; and there is some little evidence to show that the Court 
of Chancery had even made use of the remedy in its struggle 
with the Common Law Courts at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century.* 

But the weakness of a remedy resting on^ a jseries of historical 
fictions appeared in the struggle between Charles I and his 
Q^ - Parliament. In the fambus C(Me of the Five Knights 
and Habeas in 1627,'^ the Court of King's Bench remanded'IEe 
^*'"* applicants to the Fleet ; and, in spite of the express 

words of the Petition of Right in 1628,* it even refused to order 
the production of the six members of Parliament arbitrarily 
imprisoned imder royal warrant in 1629.^ 

One of the first acts of the Lpn^ JParliament, however, on its 
assembling in November, 1640, was to pass a sweeping statute 
dealing with the abuses of prerogative jurisdiction ; and. In that 

* Even so recently as the eighteenth century, the great case between the BcriveDciB 
and the attorneys in London (ante, p. 202, n. 2) was fought out on a Writ of Privilege. 
(See a full account in Report of the Proceedinga, Williams, 1708.) 

^SeardCa Case, 1 Leon. 70; Hou>eU*8 Case, ibid,, 71. 

* Anderson's Reports, p. 208. 

* If the Common Law Court committed a defendant to prison for applying for 
an injunction to stay proceedings at law, Chancery would get him out by a Habeas 
Corpus. ■ 3 St. Tr. pp. 1-235. 

* 3 Car. I, c. 1, ss. 6, 10. ^Six Members Case, 3 Str. Tt, pp. 235-204. 
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statute, it was provided that every person imprisoned by such 
authority should be entitled as of right to .his Habeas Corpus.* 
Unfortunately, in the heat of debate, the clause was badly 
worded ; and, in the later days of C harles II . it was practically 

_set atjiefian(» by venal judges acting in the interest of the il ' 
Court. At length, however, chiefly as the result of the oppressiv^x-/ »^ r ^ -- 
proceedings in Jenks^ Case,^ tried in 1676, the great s tatcro^ f^^ y^^ . 
of the year 1679 'Vas passed. Its provisions are welTiiidwru IF / 
gives every'^priSoner an ab solute righ t to have the validity of his (\ r^^ 
imprisonpoient speedily rafsed and discussed by a superior Court in 
his presence, whetEerin Term time or vacation. If the authority / i 
under which he is imprison^ ^ la wfuXas In the ordinary case of 
a prisoner committed for trial, with bail lawfully refused, the 
applicant will, of course, simply be remanded to prison.^ But 
save in the rare case of an absolutely friendless man suddenly 
carried off to gaol, or an arrest so secretly effected that no one 
but the prisoner and his custodians are aware of it, it is absolutely 
impossible for any irregularities in arrest or impri3onment now 
to take place in this country.' The most striking feature of 
the statute (which has since been amended to include arrest on 
civil process) • is that which imposes^ a heavy pecuniary penalty ^ 
pn ^ ny jud g e refusing the application for the writ. This statute, 
re-inforced as it was by the civil remedies applied in the well- 
known ' General Warrant ' cases at the end of the eighteenth 
century,' may be said to have definitely established in England 
that ' Rul£L^.Law ' which is the chief guarantee of English 
liberty. For both statute and decisions are based upon the 
principle, that even an official acting under the authority of the 
Crown must show definite legal authority for any act which 
'"^ftrfftrfts with the personal freedom or domestic privacy of the 
ordinary citizen. 

One of the first reforms in the criminal law which took place 

' S*"**°** *^*®- *^® Revolution was aimed at the abuse by which 
tions * "tEe process of criminal information was employed 
by private plaintiffs in civil cases, to vex and oppress their 

> 16 Car. I, 0. 10» 8. S. *6 St. Tr. pp. 1189-1208. 

* 31 Car. II, c. 2. « So. 2, 10. 

* The caae of Ex parte D, P, Maraia [1902] A.C. 109, which is not binding on 
"RngiMh courts, makes it doubtful whether this statement is true of the colonies. 

•66 Geo. Ill (1816) c. 100. ^31 Car. II (1679) o. 2, s. 10. 

* Wake8 V, Wood (1766) 19 St. TV. 1153 ; ErUick v. CarrinoUm (1766) 19 St. Tr. 
1030; Leaeh v. Money (1766) 19 St. Tr. 1001. 
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opponents. The criminal^jafounation was, in theory, a 
process by which one of the King's officials, e.g. a coroner, in- 
formed His Majesty of the existence, of. claims enforceablejby the 
Crown. It was made through the Master of the Crown Office, 
the Chief Coroner of the Kingdom ; and that official ought not, 
of course, to have allowed private suits to be converted into 
criminal prosecutions by this means. Most abuses could be 
practised for adequate consideration in the reign of Charles II ; 
but the framers of the Bill of Rights determined to suppress this 
scandal, and, though the clause was struck out of 'their draft, 
a statute ^ was devoted to the subject in 1692* By that Act, the 
Clerk of the Crown in the King's Bench is forbidden ♦to receive 
any such information ; except under an order pronoun ced in open 
Court, or on the ,secuntyJ)y the informer in JtiiO for' "prompt 
prosecution, and pay ment of costs if unsuccessful. To this 
statute we probably owe the rule that a common trespass is not 
now a criminal offence, and that the words so frequently to be 
seen disfiguring the country-side — * Trespassers will be prose- 
cuted ' — are, as has been wittily said, a ' wooden falsehood/ 

If William of Orange had no other claim to the gratitude of 
the Englishman of his day, he would have been entitled to 
TrUdsfdr ^^ ^^^ assenting to the noble T''^^^^^ Act of 1695.' 
'TreMoii By that statute, the procedure on trials for thAt very 
offence which is most apt to inspire severity in rulers, was brought, 
almost at one step, to the modern plane of humanity and justice. 
All persons prosecuted for treason, or mi sprision (i.e. conceal- 
ment) of treason, are to have a copy of the indictment delivered 
to them five days, and a copy of the * panel ' or jury Ust two 
days,' at least, before their trials; they may be represented by 
counsel at their trials, and may call ^tnesses who shall give 
evidence on oath. If the accused is too poor to retain the 
services of counsel, the Court must assign him two of his own 
choice, free of expense.^ No prosecution for treason or misprision 
committed in England (except a direct design on the life of the 
King) is to be commenced more than three years after the date 

1 4 db 5 W. db M. c. 18. > 7 ft 8 Will. Ill, c. 3. 

* S. 7. The right of a person accused to 'challenge' or reject jurors, was reg- 
ulated by 33 Hen. VIII (1541) c. 23, s. 3, which forbade 'peremptory' challenges 
for treason. But the right of the accused to challenge *for cause' had been also 
rendered nugatory by the secrecy preserved as to the composition of the list. 

<S. 1. 
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of the alleged commission.^ Finally, by what is, perhaps, the 
most striking provision of all, no one may be tried for treason or 
misprision except on the oaths of two w itnesses, who, though 
they need not speak to the same precise act7)r acts, must testify 
to the s ame land of tre ason.^ 

The later years o^ the seventeenth century were also memorable 

for the introduction of the system of * transporting ' offenders 

TranaportA- bcyond the seas to the newly-acquired possessions 

*^"* of the Crown, where the scarcity of labourers rendered 

them welcome immigrants. As a stage in the evolution of 

criminal law, the practice was eminently humane, and beneficial 

for both the parties to the transaction. But, as it involve d com* 

pulsory exil e, it could at first only be applied to persons who 

voluntarily accepted it as an alternative of capital punishment. 

There was no power to transport a convict, if he preferred to be 

hanged. But, in the year 1717^* this scruple was overruled by a 

statute which allowed sentence of trans portati on to be passed 

upon all offenders entitled to * benefit of clergy,' * for a period 

of seven years, and upon other convicted offenders for twice that 

period. 

Again, the thick darkness of the eighteenth century descended 
upon the criminal law ; but at the very end of that century we 
Stipendiary S^^ &^ important Statute,^ connected with the im- 
MagistratM mortal name of Fielding, which sets up a small body 
of skilled and salaried Metropolitan magistrates, in place of 
the gld, * trading] jiisTTces,' paid only by fees, whose conduct was 
a disgrace to the administration of the criminal law. These 
' trading ' Justices, mostly uneducated men, of no morality but 
considerable natural parts, ignoring the 'watch' or oflScial 
guardians of the peace, had employed a semi-professional body 
of 'runners,' devoted to their masters' interests, and entirely 
unscrupulous in the exercise of their special knowledge. Accord- 
ingly, if the prosecutor made it worth while for the Justice to 
exeVt his powers, the criminal was. speedily brought to book; 
while, if the latter outbid his adversary, he enjoyed practical 
immunity. Any prospect of a falling off in the magisterial 
income had been promptly remedied by a raid among prostitutes, 

>S.5. >Ss. 2, 4. 

*4 Geo. I, e. 11. * ArUe, pp. 156-158. 

* 32 Geo. Ill, e. 53. (Of ooune it is not suc»eBted that Henry Fielding lived 
until 1792. But the Buggestion waa due to him.) 
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gamblers, cut-purses, and other habitual offenders ; upon whom 
an extra arrest or two made little impression, but who could be 
made to yield fines. The new system worked so well, that it 
was extended to other mimicipalities, which chose to apply for it, 
in 1835.^ 

Meanwhile, the loss of the American colonies had practically 
put a stop to the process of transportation, which had grown 
Peoai by leaps and bounds since its legalization in 1717; 

Senritnde ^^^ ^j^^ difficulty had been met by the substitu- 
tion of the new form of punishment known as ' penal servi- 
tude,' i.e, imprisonment — no longer, as in the old days, mere 
stupid, aimless confinement, but restriction of liberty accom- 
panied by compuls ory lab our. At first the process was carried 
out in ships moored in the Tham^ and other rivers, known 
popularly asT' the hulks ' ; and there can be no doubt that, at 
first, it was very Trnperfectly administered. Moreover, the 
practice of sending convicts to the newly-acquired colonies in 
Australia for a time rendered its development less urgent. But 
when the outflux to Australia was also closed,^ as that to America 
had been, the 'penal servitude' system, greatly improved by 
the introduction of *ticket-of-leave,'' good-conduct marks, 
police supervision, the 'Borstal system' for juvenile offenders,* 
and other modern developments of scientific criminology, has 
become the chief engine for the enforcement of the criminal law 
in the more serious classes of cases. The power to add 'hard 
labour' and solitary confinement to a sentence of imprisonment 
was" conferred in 1827.* 

But it was not sufficient to Jmpro^ the mftri* ^flf^hinftrv of 
the criminal law, while the substanc e^ that law remained in 
Peel'8 Acts ^^ barb arous co ndition . Accordin'gTy, even before the 
passing' of the Reform Act, a series of statutes, con- 
nected with the name of Sir Robert Peel, was passed with the 
object of moderating that jsangninary code. By the Act of 
1827,* previously referred to, the tendency which, as we have 
seen,^ had formerly manifested itself, to distinguish between 

1 MuDicipal CorporatioDa Act (5 db 6 Will. IV. c. 76, b. 09). 
* In the year 1853. The process was prohibited by statute in 1857 (30 A 21 
Vict. c. 3, s. 2). 

« Penal Servitude Act, 1853 (16 A 17 Vict. c. 99) ss. 9-11. 
« Prevention of Crime Act, 1908 (8 Edw. VII, c. 59) ss. 1-4. 
»7 db 8 Geo. IV, c. 28, a. 9. •7 ft 8 Geo. IV, e. 28. 

' AnU, pp. 151-153. 
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capital and non-capital felonies, was given a wide extension. 
No longer was the mere declaration by a statute that certain 
acts should be 'felonious' to render them capital offences; no 
new offence was to be capital unless. QSRTessly declared so to 
be/ """And, as a facti opportunity was taken, in the almost con- 
temporary group of statutes known as 'Peel's Acts/^ to zexoaxe 
the d eath penalty in many cases ; though it was still allowed to 
figure far too frequently in the statute-book^..,..,— — - — " ^^ Z ^ 

The passing of the Reform ^h'^faS^^eedily followed by 
renewed pfforta in this, as m other directions. Spurred on by 
the energies and reputation of the veteran jurist Jeremy Bentham, 
and of his enthusiastic disciples, a Royal Commission went 
thoroughly through the whole of the criminal law, and produced 
of amending statutes, which passed into law in the year 
f37,^^^ortly afteiTthe accession of the youthful Queen Victoria. 
It IS* impossible to go into details of them ; but attention may be 
especially drawn to the last of the group,^ which abolished the 
death penalty in the case of a large n umber o f offences, such as 
riot, rescue, seducing from allegiance, administenifg unlawful 
'oaths, prison-breach, sla ve-tr adipg, and certain forms of smug- 
gling. On the other hand, it should not be forgotten that the 
system of t rained and disciplined poli ce, introduced by Sir Robert 
Peel into London in the year JS29jTVas extended to the mumcT- 
paT boroughs by the Reform Act of 1835 ; and that thus the 
cr iminal la w, if it had become more lenient, was infinitely better 
enforced, than in the old days of the watch and parish constable. 
The system of police in the boroughs, however, and in the counties, 
where it was introduced in 1839,^ was not made compulsory till 
the year 1856.* It should, moreover, be remembered in this 
direction, that, if the skill and certainty of prosecutions had 
been increased, the chances of a successful defence had also 
been largely increased by an important statute, the TrialaJQC. 
Felony Act, passed in the year 1836^ which extended to the 
accused in all cases, whether tried by indictment or summarily, 
the right to be defended -by counsel, and gave to all prisoners 

'The chief subjects affected were — (1) larceny and malicious injuries to prop- 
erty (1827) ; offences against the person (1828) ; forgery (1830) ; the coinage (1832). 

* The chief are 7 Will. IV db 1 Vict. c. S4 (forgery ), c. 85 (offences agsdofiL Ihfi J2er- 
^ sod), c. 86 ( burglary ), c. 87 (r obbery and theft from the person), c. 88 r^pimnv^- 
""& 89 (granny n mii (transportation), c. 91 (capifaPpiinisTiment). 

» 7 WiU. IV A 1 Vict. cf^T * 10 Geo. IV, c. 44. 

*2 4 3 Vict, c 03. • 19 & 20 Vict. c. 69. '6 & 7 WiU. IV, e. 114. 
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the right to have copies of the depositions of the Crown witnesses, 
or to inspect such depositions at their trial. 

T^next important year in the history of the Criniinal Law 
is i^43, the year of European revolutions. In that year was 
--^jr> Sir John passed the important t rio of statute s known as * Sir 
jerviB'Acts Jq^h Jervis' Acts.* Tnese are concerned with the 
jurisdiction of the Justices of the Peace, which, with the enormous 
increase in the population, had become of ever-growing im- 
V^ /portance. Th e statutes distinp^uish clearlv between the merdy 
^ preli minary^ and the judicial work of the n^jpstrateg. In the 
ier,^ the sole object of the Justices is to jee whethe r there is 
such a prim&Ja cie case against the accused as will justify them 
in commFtting him for trial. But it is recognized, that even 
mere committal for trial is a heavy blow to an innocent man ; 
and, accordingly, the accused is to have the opportunity, if he 
desires it, of cross-examining the witnesses for the prosecution, and 
to be represented by counsel or solicitor.^ Moreover, to prevent 
groundless accusations, he may only be arrested, in the first 
instance, if a sworn information has been laid^ against him ; on a 
mere summons, he cannot be arrested unless he fails to appear 
and make his defence.' And, all through the preliminary pro- 
ceedings, the accused is entitled to bail; except on the heav^ 
accusations in which the magistrates are entitled to refuse bail, 
or even unable to grant it.* Moreover, it is expressly provided,^ 
that the room in which the preliminary examination takes place, 
shall not be deemed an open Court, and that the magistrates 
may exclude the public, if they think that such a course will best 
serve the ends of justice. 

The second of Sir John Jervis' Acts, the Summary Jurisdic- 
tion Act, 1848, deals with the final or judicial work of the Justices. 
This had also grown enormously in recent years ; espe dally in 
its ' summary* as^ ct, i.e. when the magistrates sat without a 
jurytoi dispose of minor accusations. Here again arose the 
question which, as we have seen,^ was left in a somewhat un- 
certain condition at the close of the preceding period. Tedmi- 
cally, all such 'summary jurisdiction' was still exercised 'out 

» 11 A 12 Vict. c. 42. 

* 11 db 12 Vict. c. 42, a. 17. The right of the accuaed to call witoeases at thii 
stage was not conferred till 1867 (Criminal Law Amendment Act, 30 db 31 Vict 
c. 35, s. 3). 

> S. 9. * 8. 21. • 8. 19. • AnU, pp. 161-154. 
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-PLsessipn^' i.e. Quarter Sessions. But more and more it was 
coining to be regarded as unsuitable work for the Justice's private 
room ; and, though the decisive enactment which made all such 
business niatter only for a Court of two ordinary Justices or one 
Stipendiary, sitting in an open Court House, was postponed 
till 1879,^ yet the Act of 1848, which, moreover, clearly recognizes 
a ri ght of appeal in every case to Quarter Sessions,* goes far in 
that direction.* 

Knally, the third of Sir John Jervis' Acts, the 'Justices' 
Protection Ac t,' * by a very rare exception from the ^Hule of 
Law,' granted in recognition of the unpaid services of the bulk 
of the magistracy, mitigates, to a certain extent, the sharpness 
of the common law rule, that even for a mere technical breach 
of the laWg innocent^l*ommitted in the exercise of his functions, 
a magistrate is personally liable to^the injured party. 

Another Boyal Commission on the Criminal Law, which sat 
for several years prior to 1861, was responsible for an important 
CoasoHda- group of consolidating statutes which, though not in 
tion of i86i themselves amounting td~irCriminal Code, gave fair 
^BTQTnisfi of the appearance of such a code in- the future. These 
are the five great enactments of the year 1861,^ which deal respec- 
tively wit hMarceny, 'Tnalicious damage to property, forgeryV^false 
coinage, and^ffences against the person. They still regu late, to 
a great extent, the every dayJaisinessM^f the criminal courts; 
and, in the opinion of so well-qualified a critic as the Tate Sir 
Fitz-James Stephen,* have been prod ucti ve of i mmense good. 
An attempt was made to add a Homicide Act in 1874 ; ^Hbut the 
times were not propitious, and the effort was unsuccessful. A 
very recent enterprise in another direction has been more 
fortunate ; and the value of the consolidating Perjury. Act of 
1911^ may be gathered from the suggestive fact, that it repeals, 
in whole or in part, no less than 131 other statutes, among 
which the statutory Jaw of perjury had previously been dispersed. 

The remaining events to be recorded in the history of the 
Criminah^EiwTSve^lBeen mainly concerned with procedure;" 

^ Summary Juzisdictbn Act. 1870 (42 db 43 Vict. c. 49) 8. 20. 
*S. 27. 'S. 12. Ml A 12 Vict, c. 44. 

* 24 & 25 Vict. c. 96 Garceny), c. 97 (malicious damage), o. 98 (forgery), o. 99 
(coinage), and e. 100 (oifencee against the person). 

* Dioesi of the Criminal Law, Preface, p. zvi. 

'/bid., p. 1. • 1 & 2 G^. V, e. 6. 
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although, in this branch of the law, the c onnect ion between 
J substance and procedure is exceptionallv-el oae. 
/ An important statute passed in the year (I86^Pthe Criminal 

\\^ JProfij^f^^ll-^ Af>t^^ Ky avowedly setting up, as a model of a crjg unal 
_triflLthe practice followed in ci vil casea J)etween private_pe£SQiis, 
gave to English criminal procedure its most striking features. 
Th e Crown steps down from its prerogative pedestal, and enters 
the lists as an ordinary Htigant, abandoning the formidable 
prerogative weapons which, for so long, as the outcome of histori- 
cal causes, had been at the disposal of its representatives. The 
speeches ofcoimsel are regulated with strict impartiality, as 
between prosecution and accused ; ^ the prosecution may n ot 
discredit its^wn wi^i^sses if they are favourable to the accused ;^ 
while all witnesses may be confronted with previous statements 
made by them relative to the subject-matter,* and may even be 
cross-examined on such of them as are in writing.^ Moreover, 
either side is entitled to show that a witness produced by the 
other has previously been convicted, of a criminal offence;* 
though whether this provision, at the present day, works in 
favour of accused persons, may be considered doubtful. In 
former times, when the evidence of 'common informers' was 
much more relied upon than at present, it would have been of 
great value to them in many cases. The assimila tion of a 
criminal to a ciyil trial was rendered yet more complete, by 
the passing of the Costs in Criminal Cases Act, 1908,^ which 
enables any Court by which an indictable offence is tried, or 
proceedings preliminary to the trial of such case conducted, to 
award ..costs to thg. prosecution or the defence. The analog}', 
however, breaks down in the method of securing fulfilment of the 
award ; for, in cases covered by the statute, the costs are first 
paid out of public funds, and then recovered (if possible) by the 
public authority from the unsuccessful party. 

The procedural reform of 1865 was rapidly followed by the 
ab^itioR-of public executions for felony,^ and of the barbarous 
system of escheat and forfeiture which reduced to beggary the 
families of men of substance who had strayed from the paths of 

*" » 28 A 29 Vict. c. 18. 

'8. 2. (The privilege of the reply, which can be claimed by the Attomey- 
Oeneral, even when the prisoner calls no evidence, ia, however, not aboUshed.) 
» 8. 3. * 8. 4. » 8. 6. • 8. 6. 

' 8 Edw. VII, c. 15. > 31 ^b 32 Vict. (1868) c 24. 
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virtue.^ In the year /f879/ the ancient connection between / 

private vengeance and public prosecution was finally severed, or, 
at least, reduced to the slenderest proportions, by the establish* 
ment of a Public Prosecutor, or Director of Public Prosecutions, 
charged with the institution and carrying on of criminal proceed- 
ings in the interests of justice, and of giving advice and assistance 
to poKce^offioere, mi^strffte^* clerks, and other persons, oflSdal 
or private, concerned in criminal proceedings.^ The right of a 
priva te person to take up, or insist on continuing, a'prosecu- 
tion, is stQCtiyjireaeEved^ ^ but, as the special scandal which the 
Act was directed to meet was the unwillingness of private prose- 
cutors to undertake costly proceedings, and the consequent 
immunity of well-known offenders, it may, perhaps, be safely 
predicted, that this part of the statute is not likely to prove the 
most valuable in practice. The establishment of the new oflScial, 
whose functions were, until quite recently, combined with those of 
the Solicitor to the Treasury and the King's Proctor, of course 
in no way derogates from the long-established tradition, which 
makes the Attorney-General the mouthpiece and adviser of the 
Crown in all criminal matters. In fact, the statute creating 
the o£Bce places it under regulations made by the Attorney- 
General with the approval of the Lord Chancellor and a Secretary 
of State.* The Director of Public Prosecutions is, however, 
appointed by the Secretary of State, not by the Attorney- 
GeneralT ' 



Til the year 4^9$, was passed the important C gniinal Evidence 
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^ct^which put the^crown on the long series of statutes passed 
Crimiiifli Id the nineteenth century, with the object of liberalizing 
EvidttiM ^Yxe law of evidence. We have seen ^ how thia_movf 
mentJMgan with the subject of testamentary witnesses. In the / 
yeaf^l843i Lord Denman's Act® had admitted, generally, the 
advksbility of hearing all witnesses, whether interested or not, 
in both criminal and civH proceedings ; but it had stopped short 
of the admission of partie s,^ their husbands or wives.* In 1850 
the second of Lord Brougham's Evidence Acts^ had departed from 

^ 33 db 34 Vict. (1870) o. 23. 

> 42 ^b 43 Vict. c. 22, s. 2. • Sa. 6, 7. 

* Prosecution of Offencee Act, 1879, s. 8. * 8. 2. 

* 61 ^b 62 Vict. c. 36. ^ ArUe. p. 270. 
•Evidence Act, 1843 (6 A 7 Vict. c. 86, s. 1). 
•Evidence Act, 1851 (14 & 15 Vict. c. 99, s. 2). 
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the last exclusion, and a dmitted the evidence of parties ; ^ but, 
again, it had expressly exclude d the evidence of an a ccused person 
in a criminal trial, and his or her wife or husband .^ Atlength, 
however, after considerable hesitation, this ancient disab ility was 
swept away by the enactment of l898/)which makes th e accused , 
and his or her wife or husbarftk^^ mpetent witngg giS in a 
crimi nal proifi cutlon,^ and even allows the wife or husband to 
be summoned in a few special cases without the consent of the 
accused.* B ut, generally spe aking, n either can the accuse d 
himself be compelled to give evidence, nor can his or her wife 
or liusband be .called^ except upon the aiQtlicatiQn of the a ccused .^ 
Moreover, the fact, that the accused has not volunteered testi- 
mony, may not be com mented on by t he pr osecution ;* though, 
apparently, there is nothing to prevent the Court making such a 
comment. 

A more decided benefit was confe rred upon accu sed persons 
by the Po or Prison^ ra^jpefence Act of 1903,'^ by which the 
p^y magistrates committing a prisonerfor trial, or the judge 

Msonen' before the hearing of the trial, may certify for l^gal a^^j ; 
whereupon the prisoner becomes entitled to have 
SQlicitor and counsel assigned to him at the p ublic expen se.* But 
the most striking evidence of the sensitiveness of the public 
conscience in the administration of the criminal law was the 
estabUshment, in the year 1907^ of the Qourt of C riminal Appeal, 
Court of consisting of the tdJrd Chief Justice and eight' King's 
Criminal Bench judges, of whom three, or any greater imeven 
^^^ number, constitute a quorum.* Under the statute 

establishing this tribunal, any prisoner, convicted on indictment, 
may, with the leave, either .of the tribunal itself or the Court 
which tried lum, appeal on grounds of fact, or mixed Taw and f acti 
or any other ground, against Ks conviction; while, with the 
leave of the appellate tribunal, he may even appeal against the 
amount of his sentence, unless that b fixed by law.^^ The Court 
of Criminal Appeal, on the hearing of an appeal, may totally 
quash the conviction, or alter the sentence (not necessarily in the 

^ Apparently not their husbands or wives. But this omission was rectified (with 
certain precautions) by the Evidence Amendment Act, 1853 (16 & 17 ^ct. o. 83, 
s. 1). 

* S. 3. * 61 db 62 Vict. c. 36, s. 1. 

*S. 4. (But not against the will of the witness.) 

•S. 1 (a) (c). •/Wd., (6). »3 Edw. VII. o. 38. 

•S. 1. • 7 Edw. VII, c. 23. s. 1. "S. 3. 
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api>ellant's favour);^ but, if it thinks the appellant was rightly 

convicted, it is not b^n nfl ^^ ^'^ndf ^^ hi^ favour on a teohnj^fil 

poi nt,^ and, even though the appellant succeeds in upsetting 

the conviction on one charge in an indictment, or in showing that 

he has been found guilty of an offence which he did not commit, he 

may yet be made to serve a proportionate sentence in respect of 

a charge on which he was properly found guilty, and be sentenced 

as for conviction on the offence which he really did commit.' 

The Court of Criminal Appeal has, however, no power to direct 

a new triaL The statute affects neither the prerogative of 

mercy ^ nor the former right of the accused to appeal on a point 

of law.* But, in the event of the latter being exercised, the appeal 

will be heard by the new tribunal, which has taken over the 

duties of the old Court for Crown Cases Reserved.* 

»8.4. «S. 4. 

' 8. 6. (Of courae it must be dear that the luty were satisfied of faots suffioieiit 
to justify the amended conviction.) 

«8. 10. *S. 3 (a). •&. 20 (4). 



CHAPTER XIX 
MODERN CIVIL PROCEDURE 

IMMEDIATELY after the Restoration, steps were taken 
to modify what, as we have seen in a former chapter/ had 
become the m ost strikin g abuse of civil proce ss in per- 
sonal actions, viz. the power of th e plain tiff to arres t the de- 
fendant on mesne process, before proving his claim, and either 
to hold him in prison till the trial of the action, or to compel him 
to give heavyjbair to secure his freedom. We have seen, also, 
how this abuse ha3 been the means by which the rival Court s of 
Common Law had stolen one another's jurisdiction, and how, 
therefore, in spite of the~ enactment passed in the fifteenth 
century to modify it,* it speedily revived again and flourished 
with all its old vigour. 

It is to be feared, however, that the Restoration attempt at 
reform was hardly due to the purest of motives. If the testi- 
^^^^ mony of the time can be trusted,' it was due to the 

MMne jealousy, of the judges and o£Bcials of the Court of 

Common Pleas, who saw with anger their once flour- 
ishing and (as they, not Unfairly, alleged) proper business, filched 
away by the King's Bench, with its cheaper processes of Bills of 
Middlesex and Latitats. 

The first effort made by the Common Pleas was through 
the Chancellor, Lord Clarendon, who, as will be remembered, 
in his capacity of Custodian of the Great Seal, was supposed to 
authorize the issue of all the Writs Original, the proper process 
with which to commence an ordinary civil action. The Chan- 
cellor, accordingly, in his Orders in Chancelry of 1660,* f OTbade 
the Cursitors to. issue writs returnable in the King's ^egch 
containing the famous ac etiam clause ; ^ on the ground that they 

> JLtUer DP. 109-174. > 23 Hen. VI (1444) c. (5). 

*See, for example. Hale, DUcoune^ Ac, Hargrave's Law TracU^ Vol. I, pp. 
367-368; North, lAvea of the Norths, I. oar. 146. 

*Pp. 80-82. *AnU, pp. 170, 171. 
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were 'to the great damage of the /subject . . . and of His 
Majesty's Revenue for the casual fii^s due and payable on the 
proper Original Writs.' But, in the following year, the Common 
Pleas_achieved a still more strijpag^ictory in PAfliament^ by 
securing the enactment of a ^atute/ whidi proviSed, tEat no 
Act of i66x ^'^®' bailable under tnesfatute of 1444, should be kept 
in prison, by colour of any writ, bill, or process, 
issuing out of the King's Bench or Common Pleas, in which the 
certainty and true cause of action was ' not expressed particu- 
larly,' but that any one so arrested should be entitled to his 



immediate freedom^ on giving security in a suifi not exceeding 
£40 for his appearance. 

This statute, though speciously worded to cover both Courts, 
was thought, at the time, by both to have inflicted a deadly blow 
upon the Court of King's Bench, whose writs of Latitat and Tres- 
pass quare clausumf regit, did not specify the prec i se nature of t he 
f^auHi* ^f fl^t'O", o^ the amoimt of damage claimed by the plaintiff. 
Indeed, they could not well do so, inasmuch as the trespass in 
question was wholly fictitious. But the Court of Kingl^^Bench 
quickl y recpyered_from its temporary defeat, by the simple ex- 
pedient of adding to its formal Latitat 6r~Trespass an amended 
j oc eti am clause, in which the cause of action was stated to be a 
plea of Debt or Case in the sum of £200, or whatever it might be.* 
The object of this change is freely admitted by Sir Matthew 
Hale,' who, with statesman-like impartiality, reviews the whole 
dispute on the merits, i.e. the merits of the Courts, and proposes 
various compromises. The Court of King's Bench also took care 
that the new process should not be abused, by forbid ding i ts 
application to heirs or personal representatives.^ 

But the Court of Common Pleas was in no mood to listen to 
proposals of compromise; and, under the guidance of its new 
Chief, Sir Francis North, afterwards Lord Chancellor Guilford, it 
retorted by once more making use of the Writ of TrespsLSs^qudre 
clausum f regit, which was, apparently, *^not finable,* */4nd, by 
another ac etiam clause, tacking on to it the true cause jdf action.* 

> 13 Car. II, St. II, (1661) c. 2, s. 2. > Hale, op', eii., p. 368. 

* Ibid. 

* Orden of the King's Bench in 1663 (ed. 1796, p. 48). 

*Thi8 was, probably, yet another peculiarity of the Writ of TregpaM. The 
King oould hardly demand a big fee for enforcing hia own peace. 

* North, op, cii,, I. par. 147. 
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Thus the ComnifijQ..JBl£as was able to offer^ as e qually c hyap at 
remed y as the King's Bench, combined with an equall y potent 
power of arrest on speciaFbail. And thus the wh ole ostensible 
purpose of the statute of 1661 was apparently defeated; al- 
though, owing to the obscurity of the quarrel, we cannot be quite 
certain what happened.^ It is, however, satisfactory to find, 
that repeated attempts were made by the legislature, even in 
the eighteenth century, to ensure that the power of arrest should 
not be exercised in trifling cases,* that, in others, the plaintiff's 
cause of action should be genuine,' and that the defendant should 
really understand the matter of the claim made against him.^ 
The defendant was also, ultimately, allowed to pay money into 
Court to abide the trial of the action, instead of giving bail.^ 
Nevertheless, Ln^spitg^of these mitigatLons, the oppress ive powe r 
of arrest on mesne process went on, without substantial check, 
uiiSX- thc year 4S3^ when It was ab olbhed in all cases^* excep t 
those in which it" appears that the defendant is about to leave the 
country to avoid meeting the claim against him.^ Meanwhile, 
however, the ancient remedy of seizing the debtor's body in 
satisfactioii {Ca. Sa.) of a deM\ actually adjudged to be due, 
jemained untouched; excepi'Bo far as it was mitigated by al- 
ternative remedies against the debtor's property. It was not 
until the year ISgd^^hat, on the overhauling of the Bankruptcy 
laws, the power -oUmprisonment on civil proc ess was entire ly 
swept.iLHaoc; except in cases in which the debtors are deemed 
to have been * fraiidulent,' * or to be contemptuously resisting an 
order to pay which they can, if they choose, obey.* 

Again, amid the thick darkness of the eighteenth century, 
we see a point of light in the statute of the year 173J^^® which 
Bng^Ush in enacted that the pr oceed ings in all Courts, in Eng^^"^ 
the Courts should be conductecTin "English, and such of them as 
were written should be written in ordinary jegible ixand, and not 
in the medieval character known as '^ court hand.' Needless to 

1 North (ibid^t par. 48) says that hia brother left a MS. dealing with the whole 
subject. So far as the writer knows, it has not been published. 

> 12 Geo. I (1725) c. 29. s. 1 (amended by 19 Geo. Ill (1779) c. 70). 

* Ibid., s. 2. « 5 Geo. II (1732) c. 27. s. 1. * 43 Geo. Ill (1803) c. 46, e. 2. 

* Jud^nents Act, 1838 (1 ft 2 Vict. c. 110) s. 1. This section was re-enacted by 
the Debtors Act, 1869, s. 6. ' Judgments Act, 1838, ss. 3, 4. 

* Debtors Act, 1869 (32 A 33 Vict. c. 62) s. 4. 

*S. 5. (2). The 'contempt' is too often fictitious. 
M 4 Geo. II, c. 26, s. 1. 
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say, there were not wanting in those days great men who foresaw 
in the change the downfall of all things, including the legal 
profession ; and'who brought forward the quaintest arguments in 
opposition to the proposal, one of the best known being the 
contention, ThatThig absence from legal documents of the quaint 
barbarisms of the neo-Latin of the Year Books, would injure the 
study of classical literature. When such arguments are gravely 
put forward, one can hardly help indulging in an equally grave 
doubt, whether those who adopt them have really any acquaint- 
ance, either with classical literature or with legal forms. 

Once again, and for the last time, we note in our survey of 
legal history, the almost dead blank of the eighteenth century 
Sflence of in the history of civil procedure. Save for the small 
eentt***" reforms before noticed, the statute-book fron i 171 0- 
Centory 1830 yi elds scarcely a grain of harvest; while the 
Rules and Orders *5rCourt,tTu)ugh they appear with some regu- 
larity, are confined to small points of no special importance. A 
Royal Commission to examine the scandalous abuses of the 
Court of Chancery was appointed in 1826; but, as it was pre- 
sided over by Lord Eldon, it is not, perhaps, surprising that it 
should have developed into something like an apologia for that 
nest of hoary abuses. Not until the year 1831 was any serious 
attempt made to reform the Court of Chancery. But it will, 
perhaps, be well to adhere to the order hitherto followed, and deal 
first with the importan t changes in Common Law pro cedure 
which took placis in the years 1832-3. During those two years, 
four im portant statutes dealing with the procedure of the Com- 
mon Law Courts were passed, and must receive a few words of 
notice. 
/. The first of these, the Unifo rmity of Process Act^ 1832,^ was 
ai med at abolishing a very grievous scandal which had grown 
Unifomiity upffom' historicaFcauses, but which now remained 
of Pnweu ^g ^ mere oppression of the suitor, and a source of 
profit to the unscrupulous ofiicial and practitioner. As we have 
seen,^ the gradual introduction of the various common Jaw leme- 
dies. and their distribution among the three Common Law Courts, 
had given rise to great differences of procedure. Not only had 
each action its appropriate process ; but, where the action might 

1 2 WiU. IV, o. 39. s Ante, pp. 169-174. 
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be coramenced in more than one court, this appropriate process 
might be still further specialized by the Rules of the court actu- 
ally chosen. The consequence was, that the way^Lthe litigant, 
was KffRp ^ with v arious jraps ; some of them meaning death to 
his action if he fell into them, others merely involving Mm in 
expense to recover his lost ground. At one time, no doubt, these 
differences had all had meanings ; but these meanings had long 
disappeared and been forgotten, with the result, that the most 
successful practitioner in the Common Law Courts was not the 
man with the greatest grasp of principle, or the strongest sense 
of justice, but the man witii the memory for irrelevant details, 
and the least scruple in making use of them. The practical 
over-lapping of jurisdictions of diese courts, which, as we have 
also seen,^ was chiefly brought about by the manipulation of 
these peculiarities of procedure, made it all the greater scandal 
that the conduct of a Common Law action should resemble an 
nKgnnr#> parr^^^ pf r^Kunfy, in which the Hilcs w crc dete rm imcd by 
forgotten authorities. 

The Uniformity of Process Act, 1832,* then, attempted to 
provide that, with a few necSsary exceptions, every Common 
Law personal action sboi rfd follow , miUaitsjiitUandis, the same 
steps, "aTleasl iii all its initial stages. The fir st ste p was to be 
a simpIe.writ^of summons stating briefly the nature of the action, 
and requiring an appearance to be entered by the defendant 
within a limited time. This writ was to be s erved person ally on 
the defendant ; ' but, if personal service could not be effected, 
the defendant might be distrained by the sheriff to compel his 
appearance.^ Then came a momentous ^ange from the old 
superstitious rule that proceedings could not continue _in the 
defendant's al)sence. If the sheriff returned rum est inventus and 
nulla bona to the Distringas, the Court might allow the plaintiff 
to enter an appearance for the defendant,^ instead of resorting to 
the old cumbrous process of outlawry. Thus, the result of the 
defendant's contumacy would be, that judgment jrgiddJjfijaXfilL- 
against him in his absence. And thus the process of civil out- 
lawry became reserved, practically, for cases on which the plain- 
tiff was entitled to proceed to arrest the defendant for failure to 
appear ; and, as we have seen,* these cases were swept away by 

> AnU, pp. 16^174. • 2 Wfll. IV, c. 39, s. 1. « S. 3. 

•Ihid. •Jhid. • iinle, p. 348. 
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the Judgments Act, 1838.^ The Act of 1832 made special 
provision* for the cases of defendants really (not fictitiously) 
in custody in the Marshalsea or the Fleet, and for members of 
Parliament entitled to privilege from arrest on civil process. 
Various minor regulations connected with writs were addfid4^ 
and, as we have seen,* a very useful Rule-making power was 
conferred on the judges, for the purpose of giving effect to the 
Act. It should, however, be carefully noted, that the statute 
makes no attempt to abolish ' forms of action ' ; i.e, as appears 
by the Schedule of forms annexed to the Act, the plaintiff was 
still bound to name his proper wr it, and, if he chose the wrong 
one, he was, presumably, non-suited as before. 

The reform begun in the year 1832, in the initiatory proceed- 
ings at common law, was carried much further with regard JU>- " 

the later stages by the Civil Prn^edure Afit.^rtf'thft 
Procedure following year.^ Beginning^ with a frank recognition 
^ * ^ of the fact that the amendment of a subtle and com- 
plicated piece of machinery, like the * special pleading' system, 
could not be undertaken by laymen, the legislature empowers 
and requires the Common Law judges,* within five years from the 
passing of the Act, to produce a set of Jlules and Orders, to be 
approved by Parliament, for regulating common law pleadings, 
especially with a view to diminishing delay, formalities, and" ex- V 
pense. It then proceeds to abolish a number of survivjug-^b- 
o edural anomalies, such as * wager of law/^ ' ve^iee',^* and close 
days,' or holidays, on which no procedural steps could be taken, 
to some of which reference has previously been made. It lays , 
down the rule*® limiting actions on sealed contracts (or 'special- 
ties') to a period of twenty years, penal actions to two years, and 
several other kinds of claims to six years** after the cause of 
action arises. Finally, various ptpcedural difficulties, which 
really amounted to deprivation of rights, were specially abolished. 
Thus, the rule that a right of action in Tort perished with the 

> 1 ft 2 Vict. c. 110, 8. 1. (Civil outlawry was formally abolished by the Civil 
Procedure Acts Repeal Act, 1879, b. 3.) 

> Se. 8, 9. * AfUe, pp. 189, 190. « 3 ft 4 Will. IV, c. 42. 
»8. 1. *Ibid. »S. 13. 

*S. 22. . Before this time, *a local' action (t.e. an action relating to land) could 
only be tried in the county where the land was situated. 

• 8. 43. »» 8s. 3-6. 

" This was the normal time fixed for personal action by the Limitation Act, 1023 
(21 Jae. I, c. 16). But the wording of that statute left many loop-holes. 
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death of either party, was partiall y modifi ed by the sections 
allowing executors or administrators to sue* in respect of recent 
damage to the land of their deceased, and to be sued ^ for similar 
damage done by thdr deceased or on simple contracts entered 
into by him. Juries were allowe d to award interest, in addition 
to the principal debt, in certain cases ; even where it was not 
specially stipulated for.' The pers onal rep resentatives of a 
lessor were empowered to distrain^ within six months of the de- 
cease, for arrears falling due in the deceased's lifetime.^ 

The judges of the Common Law Courts made some use of the 
authoriiy conferred on them by the Civil Procedure Act, 1833 ; 
and, in the year }^4, produced a set of ^^^f rr^ R^mIj^^ (m^ Orders 
for the conduct oT pleadings in the superior Courts of Common 
Law.* They contain some reports of importance, of too tech- 
nical a nature to be dealt with here. But they probably failed 
to satisfy the ardent hopes of the reformers who framed the Act 
of 1833 ; and it is with some suspicion that we read, in the pref- 
ace to Mr. Joseph Chitty's edition of the following year, the 
triumphant claim, that the new Rules have ' not occasione d any 
material^alteration either in tGe principles or the forms of plead- 
ing.'* A somewhat more drastic method of reform, though, as 
the author of the book just referred to suggests, it might have 
been ^annoying to an aged author,'^ would have been welcome 
in the interests of justice. 

The other two statutes referred to are mainly concerned with 
a matter which is always of first-rate importance in legal pro- 
cedure, and which has a direct effect on substantive law, viz. 
restriction on the pursuit of ancient claims. We have seen 
already, in this chapter,^ how the subject had been tQUch^ by the 
Civil Procedure Act, 1833 ; biil The' provisions of the jleai_ 
Property Limitation Actj 1833, and the Prescri ption Act, 18327 - 
were found more sweeping. We take the former first, as dealing 
with more familiar topics. 

Theoretically, by far the most important clause of the Real 
Property Limitation Act, 1833, is that which abolish^' at one 

> 8. 2. 

2 S. 14. Thia was the last Burviving ahred of the * tortiouB* character of Aasump- 
eit. Ab we have seen {anUt p. 140) it had really been abolished by judicial dedaon. 

' Ss. 28, 29. « Ss. 37, 38. 

^ Given in the Appendix to A Concise View , , . of Pleadinga (2d ed. 1835). 
by Joseph Chitty, pp. 39--58. 

«P. iu. Ulnd. • Anie, p. 351. • 3 A 4 WiU. IV, c. 27, a. 36. 
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fell swoop, almost the whole' of the 'real' and 'mixed' actions 
t o fecover la nd, which once were the pride and boast of English 
AboUtioa lawyers. In fact, these actions had almost .euticel^ 
«'*^»i* d isappeared , long before 1833;* and when, in the 
penod of grace allowed for the taking effect of the 
Act, an attempt was made to revive them, the most eminent 
practitioners displayed the grossest ignorance, even of the com- 
mon terminology of the subject. Their true connection with the 
main purport of the statute was, that the period within which 
they could be brought had been limited by all sorts of conditions, 
not necessarily effluxion of time ;' while their disappearance left 
the more modern procedure by Ejectment or Chancery action 
without fixealimits of timeT" It ii true, that the statute of 1623^. 
formerly referred to, had prohibited any entry upon land after 
twenty years from the time at which the right accrued ; but, as 
the entry in"^jectment was purely fictitious, it coui3~ easily 
be dated as at any time. 

The main purport of the Real Property Limitation Act, 
1833, is to be found in the second section, which provides that 
HewXlme ^^ person shall make an^ntry or distress, or bring 
^^^* an action, or suit in Equity,^ to recover any land or 

rent, after t wenty ^ yf ars have elapsed since his right to do so 
first accrued. Various special provisions are added for special 
cases ; as where the claimant is under disability,* or his interest 
is by way of remainder or reversion,^ right, and to meet the 
difficulty occasioned by tenancies of uncertain duration.^ 
Even for cases of disability, however, the extreme limit is 
forty_years from the accrual of the right to bring an 
action;' except that patrons or incumbents of ecclesiastical 
benefices are to have two incmnbencies,^^ or sixty years, and 
.that-4idvGr«9:sons can be recovered at any time within three 
incumbencies or sixty years." Two points should, however, be 

> The ezoeptaoiifl are the Writs of Right of Dower, Dower unde nihil habet, 
^uart Impmiit, and Eljectment. 

*They had been, of course, superseded by the action of Ejectment (ante, pp. 
173-177). 

* The most general enactments on the subject appear to have been the 32 Hen. 
VIII (1540) c. 2, and the 1 Mary, st. II (1653) c. 5. These statutes generally fixed 
a limit of sixty years. 

•21 Jac. I, o. 16, 8. 1 (3). •S. 24. 

*S. 16. If the period has once commenced to run, a supervening disability 
will not suspend it. ' S. 3. *Ss. 7, 8. * S. 17. 

^ S. 29. >> S. 36. (There is an extreme limit of 100 years.) 
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carefully noted on the Act. The first is, that * rght/ in th^ 
mffTii sfr^*^ni^ does not include the most common rent of all. 



viz. rent-sef-vice ; it being the steady doctrine of the Courts that 
no failureTo enforce his rights can bar the right of a landlord 
during the continuance of a term, or cause the statute to run 
^ (' . against him till its expiry.' The second is, that though, logically, 
the Act is purely procedural, yet, in fact, adverse possession of 
land for twenty years will, save in exceptional cases, confer a 
positive title on the possessor. This result is due to section 34 
of the Act, which provides that, with the expiry of the period 
during which he has the right to bring an action, the title itself 
of the claimaint shall be extinguished. For, if the former 
owner may not disturb the possessor, the latter is, to all in- 
tents and purposes, owner; even though the Court may hesi- 
tate to force his title on an unwilling purchaser. It should be 
remembered, however, that, by a well-known decision of the 
Judicial Committee, though an adverse possessor may hand on 
his possession, even before maturity, by assignment, devise, or 
inheritance,^ yet, jf he abandons his possession, the rightj)f 
the true owner, and, consequently, the period of limitation, 
begins_(fe_noro.^ 

The period of limitation laid down by the Act of 1833 has 
been further cut down by the amending Act of 1874* f rom 
twenty years to twelve ; but the general scheme of the Act of 
1833 remains untouched.* '" ' 

The Prescription Act, 1832, is concerned with those Mncnr- 
poreal hefedltam.ents, ^ which, not being susceptible of posses- 
PrMcri till ^^^^' cannot be acquired by entry. For the benefit of 
persons who liad de facto exercised such rights 
without formal evidence of title, the common law had in- 
vented the doctrine of * immemorial user,' Le. it allowed such a 
claim to be raised either by a plaintiff or a defendant, by an 

>s. 2. 

s Archbold v, SeuUy (1861) 9 H. L. C, at p. 375, per Lord Cnnworth ; WaUer t. 
Yalden [1902] 2 K.B. 304. (Of coune, s. 42 limita reooveiy of arrean of rant- 
service.) 

> Aaher «. WhiOock (1865) L.R. 1 Q.B. 1 ; Perry «. CliaaM [1907] A.C. 73. 
• * Trustees and Executors Co. t. ShoH (1888) L.R. 13 App. Ca. 793. 

• 37 A 38 Vict. c. 57. 

* A rather important recent amendment of s. 25 is s. 8 of the Trustee Aet, 1888 
(51 & 52 Vict. c. 59), which allows even trustees to plead the Statutes of 
in certain cases. 

'* ArUe^ pp. 92-96. 
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allegation that the plaintiff (or defendant) and his ancestors, or 
' those whose estate he hath, had openly, peaceably, and of 
right,' exercised the right claimed ' from the time whereof 
the memory of man runneth not to the contrary/ But, 
inasmuch as, by the common law, such an allegation 
meant, strictly, a claim of continuous user since 1189,^ 
and as it became manifestly impossible to bring actual 
evidence of such user the Courts used to allow a proof 
of user for twenty years to raise a . presumption pf title. 
This presumption was, at different periods, put in differ- 
ent forms; either as that of immemorial user, or that of a 
* lost grant/ But, in the former case, it was liable to be defeated 
by equally artificial evidence, e,g. that, at some period after 
1189, but more than twenty years before the action, the dom- 
inant and servient tenements had been vested in one person, 
who could not, of course, exercise a true servitude over his own 
land, while juries sometimes shrank from declaring, on oath, the 
existence of a grant which they knew did not, in fact, exist. 
It was to remedy these defects, and not ^Q d o swAyjKitkxaiP- 
jolOU law pr escription, that the "Prpgnripfir^n A/^f nf ift.^9. ^ was 
passed. Like another Act associated with the name of Lord 
Tenterden,* it is not free from verbal inaccuracies ; but its general 
scheme is simgle. It does not affect tithesj rents^ or services,* 
nor (it is believed) franchises or customary rights.* Advoi«csbns, 
too, as we have seen,' fall under the Real Property Limitation 
Acts, and not under the Prescription Act. With these exceptions, 
however, the Prescription Act deals with e^isements and profits 
under three heads, and provides that proof of continuous user 
for certain periods, in the course of legal proceedings^ shall have 
certain definite legal consequences. Proof of the enjoyment of 
the access of light to a building for twenty years, gives the claim- ^J 
ant an absolute title to the light as against all persons but 
the Crown; unless the objector can prove that the claimant 
enjoyed it by virtue of a written agreement.^ Similar proof as 

> The date of the accession of Richard I, taken as the 'comroencement of legal 
memory/ « 2 A 3 Will. IV. c. 71. 

* Statute of Frauds Amendment Act, 1828 (9 Geo. IV, c. 14). ^ S. 1. 

* Franchises are not mentioned. It is a tittle doubtful whether customary rights 
are included {Mercer v. Denne [1905] 2 Ch. at p. 586). 

^Arde, pp. 353-355. 

' S. 3. (Presumably a written agreement consistent with the daim would not 
invalidate it.) 
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to any other easomaat, raises a prjes umption of t itle which cannot 
be defeated merely by showing a commencement at some prior 
period since the commeivcement of legal memory, though it may 
be defeated in any other way.* Proof of similar enjoyment of 
such a right for forty years^ will confer a titlf n*i againgt nil 
persons (including the Crown) ; unless there is a written agree- 
>^ ment against it.* As regards profits h prendre, these stand on 
the same footing as easements other than lights ; except that the 
respective periods of enjoyment are thirty and sixty years.' 
J The recent decision of the House of Lords in Home and Colonial 
* --"^lofes r. Colls, "^ has cut down the 'enjoyment' of light claimable 
under the statute to the amount necessary for reasonable con- 
venience; though this conclusion is exactly contrary to the 
words of the section. The Act can only be relied upon in sup- 
port of enjoyment continued until within one year ^ * immediately 
prior to the commencement of the suit or action in which it is 
questioned' ; enjoyment without litigation, therefore, confers no 
title under the Act. For this, and other reasons stated, 'common 
law prescription' is by no means extinct; and is, in fact, not 
infrequently resorted to.* Apparently, however, the Act of 
1832 has abolished the necessity for suing in the name of the 
owner of the fee, in all cases.^ 

In the year 1830, the very modest result of the Chancery Com- 
mission of iSSOTTCppeared in the shape of an Act to deal wi th 
ciuuicery commitments for contempt in not answering bills in 
Reform Equity.® The Court of Chancery had had the same 
difficulty with contumacious defendants as the Courts of Common 
Law ; and, though it had dealt with them in a somewhat more 
effective way than by the clumsy process of outlawry, it had 
manifested the same tenderness, amounting almost to timidity, 
in dealing with absentees. The elaborate provisions of the 
Contempt of Court Act, 1830, seem really to amount mainly to 
this : that if the Court is quite satisfied that the defendant has 
either been served with the subpoena, or is deliberately evading 

«S. 2. •/&«. •8.1. 

* [1904] A.C. 179. The foundation of the action is declared to be Noiaance, 
not diminution of actual enjoyment. 

* 8. 4. (Interruption for leap than a year does not count.) 

* E,o, Hyman v. Van den Bergk [1908] 1 Ch. 167 ; HuXbeH 9. Daie (1909) 78 L J. 
Ch. 457 ; Whitmores v. Stanford [1909] 1 Ch. 427. 

' S. 6. • 11 Geo. IV A 1 WiU. IV. c. 36. 
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service, and is not labouring under any of th^ usual disabilities, 
he may be proceeded against in his absence.^ There are also 
elaborate rules ior making the process of. the Court effectual ; ^ 
and the time for petitioning for a rehearing of a cause is limited 
to six months.' But nowhere in this Act, nor in the Act of 
twelve years later,* whereby, after the transfer to the Court of 
Chancery of the equity jurisdiction of the Exchequer,^ certain 
niinor changes in the Chancery offices were made, is there any 
evidence of a strong reforming hand. In fact, a good deal 
of lhese"lasT two statutes is taken up with providing liberal 
compensation for the few dispossessed officials, and with creating 
new offices. 

The jeal_EeriQd_QL-Cfill»ia in the superior Courts does not 
begin until the y^rl85^ when, as the result of two Royal 
"Commissions, serious^steps were taken to amend the procedure of 
the higher tribunals. From that year onwards, we notice t wo 
converging streams of statutes, having for their objects, not 
merely the improvement»on existing lines, of the procedure of 
the respective Courts, bi^t^^e brealdng down of what was, both 
theoreticalTy'and practfcally, the greatestTlot on the system of ^-^ 
English civil procedure, viz. the conflict of, or, at least, the separa- 
tion between, Law and Equity. We have seen how this conflict 
arose,^ and how, after some centuries of cautious preparation for 
hostiUties, Equity won a decisive victory at the commencement 
of the seventeenth century.^ After the latter event, there was no 
substantial doubt that, if the Court of Chancery determined to 
alter a rule of law, it would succeed in doing so. ^^jitjthe manner 
of doing it might be ^ievously slow, and intolerably costly to 
the suitor. 

Broadly speaking, Equity j^i^f^^^'^^^'^^ fell under three heads. 
Under the first, it was 'eawlusije,* i.e. Chancery (or the Ex- /T/ 
chequer on its Equity side) dealt with the matter from begin ning^ 
'BxdmiTe' ^^_55i- This was the Igast^ vexatious, though „notj, 
Bqiiitj perhaps, the least costly form of equity. It covered 

such cases asjtrusts and (after the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury) the administration of the^ estates of deceased persons. 
Under the second head, f^iuity's jurisdiction was ' C9!^caJTent^' 
Le. the suitor could get one class of remedies in Equity, and an- 

>8. 3. sS. 16. *S. 6. «6 & 6 \^ot. (1842) c. 103. , 

*5 Viet (1841) c 6 • AnU, pp. 80, 163-166. Mnto, pp. 166, 166. j 
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other at Common Law; but not l^ot^^ from eit;her. He had. 
therefore, to bring two processes, if he wished to obtain all his 
'Gonciureiit' remedies. O, again, it might be that a defendant, 
^'^'^ sued at law, would rely on a defence only available in 

Equity. It would be necessary for him to file a separate bill in 
Chancery, to restrain the proceedings at Common Law. Obvi- 
ous examples would be in a case of contract ; in which the plain- 
tiff sought both.damages (the common law r emedy ) and a decree 
of specific jjerf qrmance (the remedy of Eauityj ; or in which a 
defendant, sued aTlaw, wished to set up the equitable defence 
of 'undue influence/ Finally, under the third head, Eiquity 
jurisdiction wasj inixiliaiy/ to that.pf ComaoiLLt&w ; as where 
' Auxiliary ' & plaintiff, unable to secure the right to inspect his 
^"**y opponent's documents in a common law action, tile3 

a supplementary ' bill of discovery ' in Equity. This was, of 
course, a dilatory and costly process. 

Thus the two streams of legislation to which reference has been 
\ ) made had for their secondary objects (a) the bestow al of equi^ 
table powers on the Common Law Courts, (b) the bestowal of 
common law powers on the Court of Chanbei^; in order to 
prevent the waste and delay caused by the necessity of recurring 
to rival juris(fic£ions7"""The former stream is represented by the 
Common Law Procedure Acts of 1852j, l^.'U. anH \f^' the 
latter by the Chancery Amendment Acta.-0f-JLS52. and 18 58. 
Probably the successful establishment of the County Court sys- 
tem, with its cheap and rapid procedure, in the year 1846,^ had 
something to do with the progress of the transformation. 

The Common Law Procedure Act, 1852,' is an enormously 
long statute ; and only one or two of its leading provisions can 
be alluded to. But these will serve to show that the^irit 
of reform had got to work at last. The danger of being He- 
Common feated by the choice of a wrong 'form of action' was 
Procedure definitely abolished by the clause* which provides, 
^^ that all personal actions shall be commenced by a 

simple writ of summons, in common form, making no mention 
in the body of it of any particular cause of action.* But, further, 
where the claim is for a mere debt or 'liquidated' sum of money, 
the plaintiff, by endorsing 'special' particulars of his claim, 

> 9 ft 10 Vict. c. 06. s 15 ft 16 Viet. c. 76. 

« 8. 2. «8ee form m Sched. A. 
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may save himself the costs of formal pleadings, by dispensing 
witii further particulars of demand ; and may, in the event of 
the defendant not appearing, obtain summ ary ju dgment for 
the amount of his claim. ^ The power of amendment, all through 
the proceedings, is to be almost unlimited;^ and all kinds of 
v Qperable t echnical rules, as to joinder of parties and claims,' 

* abatement ' of wrDEs^ fictitious averments in pleadings, formal 
production of documents (e.g. 'profert^ and 'oyer' of bonds) ,^ 

* express colour,'* form of pleadings in Contract and Tort respec- 
tively,^ pleading of inconsistent pleas,® and including several 
matters ia one plea,^ are abgl}g]m(^ With a view to saving 
of expense, many unnecessary forms, such as the *rule to 
plead,' *° and tKe elaborate steps taken to get together a jury/^ 
are declared unnecessary, and forbidden. The time for appealing 
by way of 'error apparent on*the record' is reduced to six years.^^ 
The action of Ejectment^ which, as will be remembered,** es- 
caped the abolition of the ' real ' actions in 1833, is simplified ; 
only such differences from the ordinary personal action' Being 
allowed as are rendered necessary by the fact that the proceedings 
' savour of the realty.' Finally, with a view to rendering more 
^ectual injunctions and orders to stay proceedings, it is pro- 
vided ** that the tribunal in which the proceedings sought to be 
stopped are pending, shall take direct notice of the injunction 
or order, by staying all further proceedings ; instead of keeping 
up the fictionthat the injunction or order is addressed merely 
to the plaintiff and not to the court itself. 

Contemporaneously with the Common Law Procedure Act, 
1852, was passed another statute almost equally important. So 
long as the Common Law officials were numerous, and paid by 
fees, it was hopeless to expect that statutes having for their ob- 
ject the simplification and cheapening of Common Law procedure 
would have a fair field. Accordingly, by the Common Law / h 
C ourts Act, 1852, ^^ the whole staffs of the King's Bench, Common 
picas, and iixchequer were reorganized. Useless and hereditaiy 
offices, such as those of the Marshals of the Court,^*^ the Chief 
I'rociamator of the Common Pleas, and the Usher of the Ex- 

188.26,27. «S.36. tSs. 34-41. *8b. 88-39. 

•8.66. •8.64. »8.74. •8.80. 

• 8. 81. u Sa. 62, 82. " g,. 104-113. » 8. 146. 

»AnU, ^ 863, n. 1. >«8. 226. >• 16 & 16 Vict 0. 73. >«S. 1. 
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chequer/ with the patronage attaching to them,* were abolished , 
and their nominal duties transferred to working officials? The 
performance of duties by deputy/ except in cases of actual dis- 
ablement/ was forbidden. Payment by fees was suppressed; 
and fiirH nflilnriP'i Bubttitnti^ for the officials, retained.* Finally, 
the bad habit, which had clung like a pestilence to the adminis- 
tration of justice for centuries, whereby officials of the courts 
acted as the private adyiseis of litigants, was entirely forb idden ;^ 
this time, at last, with success. Perhaps the best testimony to 
the effectiveness of the reforms of 1852 is the fact, that men of a 
slightly later generation, familiar with the working of the courts 
half a century after, find it difficult to believe that such abuses as 
are plainly described by the legislation of that year, should 
really have existed in the middle of the nineteenth century. 
<* Considerable further progress in the reform of common law 

j kj procedure was made by the long Coxnmon Law F^ocedKe j&fiL^ 
1854 ;^ especially in facilitating the condu ct of arbitration s under 
the supervision of the Court,* and the drawing up of agreed 
statements of fact (* special cases ') by the parties or by an 
inferior tribunal, for the opinion of the superior Court on the 
questions of law involved.*® But the great merit of the Act of 
1854 is, that it makes a deci ded advanc e in the direction pre- 
viously described, of drawing^ together the jurisdictions in Law 
^nd Equity. It will be recollected that, by Lord Broughain^s 
Act of 1851,** the parties to an action had recently been rendered 
competent and compellable witnesses, with certain exceptions. 
The new statute, accordingly, virtually introduces** the machinery 
of 'discovery' and 'interrogatories' into Common Law pro- 
cedure, and thus renders the filing of a ' bill of discover^" ' in 
Equity unnecessary. The old and rather cumbrous remedy by 
Mandamus, or positive order for the fulfilment of a quasi-public 
duty, IS extended to ordinary private liabilities ;*' and the historic 
unwillingness of the Common Law courts to order specific de- 
livery up of a chattel claimed by the plaintiff, instead of merely 
awarding damages, is at last swept away.*^ The power of the 
Common Law courts to issue prohibitory injunctions at any 

> S. 22. tS. 23. >S. 32. 48. 30. • 8. 6. 'Ss. 12. 21. 

' 8. 11. • 17 A 18 Vict, c 125. • Sb. a-17. m 8^ 4, 5. 

" 14 A 16 Vict. 0. 99, s. 2. » 88. 46-55. 

>* 8s. 68-73. (This reform ham not been i>articulariy Bucoeaflful.) 
**a78. 
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stage of the proceedings is declared in the most general terms ; ^ 
and, perhaps most important of all, the defendant is empowered, 
subject to the discretion of the Court, t o plead, in a Commo n Law 
action, any d efence which he might have set up in a Court of 
Equit y.^ Thus," m^efitd" of "having to resort to a separate suit 
in Equity to restrain the Common Law action, the defendant in 
that action gets a decision of the point, at much less expense, in 
the original proceedings. ' 

The Common Law Procedure Acts of 1852 and 1854 were ^-^J 
carried still further by the Common Law Procedure Act, x86o;' -^Jff ' 
the two most noteworthy provisions of which were, that which 
extended to the Common Law courts the powers long enjoyed 
by Eqiiity of giving relief against forfeiture of leases owing to non- 
payment of rent or insurance premiums,^ and that which fikboIishgj^L. 
the feST^ remaining /real actions' of Right of Dower, Dower 
unde nihil habet, and Quare impedit,'^ and s ubstitut ed for them ^ 
ordinary personal actions commenced by Writ of Summons. 
But it is time that we turn now to the contemporary reforms in 
Chancery procedure. 

The first of these required the passing of no less than 5gyir\ 
statutes in the year 1852. By the Cpurt of Chancery Act,* tiST" -^ ^^* 
Chaacery venerable 'office of * Master in Ordinary/ was swept \ 
Amendment aw^y,^ and provision made for the speedy winding \ 
^ up of causes which had long slept in the security of •; 
the Masters' chambers.^ Most of the more important duties 
which had hitherto fallen to the disestablished officials were to 
be performed by the Chancery judges • themselves, sitting in the 
privacy of 'chambers';^ and the rest by 'chief and sub- 
ordinate clerks attached to each of the Chancery Courts. To the 
layman, it might seem that this great change* merely amounted 
to the substitution of a Chief Clerk for a Master. In reality, it 
meant the e.ntire abolition of a subordinate but semi-independent 
jurisdiction ; for the. Chief Clerks,^^ though they perform re- 

> Ss. 7&-82. • S. 83. * 23 ft 24 Vict. c. 126. * Ss. 1. 2. 

* 8. 26. (The action of Qtiare impedit was brought to try the right to present to 
a vacant ecclesiastical benefice.) 

* 15 ft 16 Vict. c. 80. ' S. 1. • Ss. 8, 10. 

* These had been recently increased to five, by the appointment of two additional 
^ce-Chance^ors. *« Ss. 11-16. 

u The ancient style of ' Master* has, in quite modem days (22nd February. 1897) 
been restored to these officials. But the ancient powers of the Masters have not 
been revived. The title was, apparently, restored by mere administrative direction ; 
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sponsible duties, requiring the exercise of great technical skill, 
are, avowedly, oplv the judges* depu ties, and will readily give 
any party desiring it an opportunity of t aking ^hr iiidf;n' opinion 
on any point, however trifling. Even the expert opinion of a 
new class of Chancery officials, the Conveyancing Counsel of 
the Court, may be questioned by suitors, and referred to the 
Court itself.^ Though the conduct of business under the new 
system is not made the subject of detailed enactment in the 
statute, the latter contains a section ^ requiring the Chancellor, 
with the advice of two of the other Chancery judges, to make 
General Rules and Orders for the conduct of 'chamber' business ; 
and this enactment was carried into effect on the 16th October, 
1852.' 

Meanwhile, however, the practice of the Court had been 
made the subject of a long statute, the Cha ncery Amendmen t 
Act . 185 2.^ Its provisions are too technical to De set out here. 
y The most important changes made by the Act are the substitu- 
tion of simple service of a copy of the bill, or initiatory complaint, 
for thA fTaKnrn'fp Tnar^LTrif fy nT'^Ri'ilipfynft* and 'claim' which 

had grown up around it,^ the abolition of the f ormal process of 
'obtaining leave' to answer a bill,^ tKe^power given to the piain- 
tiff to move for a sunmiary decree on facts admitted or not denied 
by the defendant,^ and the corresponding power given to the 
defendant to apply to dismiss a bill not duly prosecuted,^ the 
introduction of oral testimony at the request of any party, in 
place of the purely written interrogatories and depositions 
hitherto used by the Court,* the cutting down of objections for 
' want of parties,' *® the power conferred on the Court, in a fore- 
closure action, to order a sale of the mortgaged property instead 
of a foreclosure,^^ and generally, to order a sale of any real estate 
the subject of a suit,** and, finally, the abolitio n of tiie necessity 
for sending a case for the opinion of a Common Law court, on a 
point of common law which has arisen incidentally in the suit.*' 

and, prasomably, it will have no effect on the statutory qualificationa for the office 
of Master of the Supreme Court, formeiiy attached exclusively to the Queen'i 
Bench Division. > Ss. 40-41. * S. 38. 

* Order entitled * Proceedings at Judges* Chambers.' « 15 A 16 Vict. c. 86. 

» 8s. 2-^. • S. 13. » 8. 15. • 8. 27. 

*S. 30. (But the evidence is to be taken by 'examiners/ not at the actual 

aring of the cause.) » 8. 42. " S. 48. » S. 55. 

^ 8. 61. (This provision was strengthened and made compulsory by a statute 
of the year 1862.) 
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The Chancery reforqi legislation of 1852, comprised also 
the Suitors'_ Funds Act^ containing elaborate rules for the 
administration of t|jev%st f uncl§, under the control of the Court, 
and abolishing a host of offices with weird titles ; and, in the year 
following, the legislation of 1852 was supplemented by three 
additional statutes,^ only one of which, that which substituted 
ordinary Commissioners for Oaths for the old Masters Extraordi- 
nary in Chancery, is worthy of special reference. But the Chan^ 
eery Amendment Act, 1858»2,jnade an important change m tne 
dire ction of ^fusion ' Iryempowering the Court of Chancery * to 
a'ward damages in any c ase of contract or tor t in which it had 
power to give an equitable remedy by way of injunction or 



decree of specific performance,^ and either in substitution for, or 
in addition to, those equitable remedies. Inasmuch as lUI&ctiQI^Uy . 
ftll f^v)1 n/»tir)pR are either actions for breach of contract or actions 
on torts, and inasmuch as the Court of Chancery had long been 
able, by virtue of its discretionary power, to grant injunctions 
and decrees for specific performance, to deal with all actions on 
contracts and torts, the Act might incautiously be read, or might 
even, perhaps, have been fairly interpreted, to confer on the Court, 
of Chancery co-ordinate jurisdiction with the Courts of Common 
Law in all common law actions. In fact, the statute was jiot so 
interpre ted. The Court of Chancery steadily declined to enter- 
tain ordinary actions for damages on the ground that it had the 
power (if it chose to exercise it) of granting injunctions and de- 
crees of specific performance in such cases. In practice^ it cgo- 
tinugd. to entertain only suits substantially Brought to obtain 
equitable remedT^ ; and only in such cases, where the right, 
of quasi-right,~to an equitable remedy was dear, but there was 
some special inconvenience in granting such remedies, did it 
fall ba^ oa \ii& statutory powei^ and award damages instead. 
By a somewhat rash exercise of the revising broom, the statute 
has been lately repealed ; ' but it has since been judicially held 
t^gt" the , power s conferred by it on the Court of Chancery and 
its successor, the High Court of Justice, still remain.^ To close 

Y :f 1 15 A 16 Viet. c. 87. (The title is not official.) 

"^ * 16 A 17 Vict o. 22 (examinen), 78 (CommiflBionen for Oaths), 98 (Suitors' 
Funds). 

* 21 A 22 Vict. o. 27. * S. 1. 'S. 2. 

* Statute Law Revision Act, 1883, s. 3. 

^ See the position of the statute, and the use to be made of it, elaborately dis- 
cussed by the learned judges in the case of iSaysrs f. CiXiitpr (1884) 28 Ch. D. 103L 
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this brief account of the reforms of the years 1850-60, it maybe 
mentioned that, in the latter year, an elaborate set of Con- 
solidated General Orders of the High Court of Chancery,^ ranging 
from 1556 to 1895, was issued by Lord Campbell, with the con- 
currence of all the other Chancery judges. 

Thus, at long last, as a visible emblem of unity was daily 
growing in the new Palace of Justice then being erected in the 
_^ Strand, half way between the historic site of West- 

jndicatnre minster and the historic centre of the commercial capi- 

Acts • • 

tal of the world, there began to grow up, in the minds 
of reformers, the vision of a great and united Supreme Court of 
Justice, with uniform principle s, unif orm la w, and unifo rm pro- 
cedure. With a curious indifference to the facts of histor>% some 
bFthe most distinguished leaders of the new movement appeared 
to draw then* inspiration from the past, rather than the future. 
Much was heard of an imaginary Curia Regis of ancient times, 
which was supposed to have been a court of supreme and universal 
jurisdiction, in which all the grievances of Ihe subject were 
redressed; and earnest appeals were addressed to the world to 
return to primitive simplicity and uniformity. Those who have 
read the earlier chapters of this work will realize that, if those 
chapters are at all a faithful picture, the facts were the exact 
opposite of those 'imagined by the reformers who framed the 
Judicature Acts; that anomaly, privilege, multiplicity, and 
narrowness of jurisdiction, not uniformity and simplicity, were 
the marks of the medieval system of justice. But it is not 
the first time tl\at the ^baseless visions of an imaginary G olden 
Age have worked practical good; and we need not be the 
less grateful to the refor mers of _I820, that their views of legal 
history were imsound. 

It was in the year 1867 that a Royal Commission was appointed 
'to enquire into the operation and effect of the present con- 
The Royal stitution of ' (the various Superior Courts in England 
Comiiiiasioii ^nd Wales) . . . 'and into the operation and effect 
of the present separation and division of jurisdictions between 
the said several Courts.' The Commission made t wo rg Bflrts* 
The first is dated Lady Day,_J869. It is an admirably clear 

and concise document, dealing with the fTrgnnirntiiTn ftf hii«nv*i^ 

•-- ■ "■ 

1 Pabliahed by Stevena d Qoub, 1860. 
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and the procedurfi.of the Superior Courts. The secgjjd, dated 3rd 
July, 1872, made after an enlargement of the scope of the Com- 
mission's enquiry, to include the Courts of Quarter Sessions and 
the inferior courts, is marked by great differences of opinion, 
whereais the first Report b almost unanimous. The recommen- 
dations of the majority in the second Report virtually amounted 
to a proposal for the incorporation of the County Courts as 
inferior branches of the High Courts of Justice, the first or lower 
stage of the proposed Supreme Court, and the consequent virtual 
suppression of civil business at the local sittings, or Assises, of 
the Superior Courts. These recommejidationg.Jiave never been 
acted upon ; and need not here be further discussed. 

The chief rycoinTnpnc^R tiona contained in the first Report of the 
Royal Commission were^ve in number; and they have since 
been sjubstantiglly parried out by one or more of the numerous 
J udicat ure AV&ijKluck4» ve since been passed. ' ~ /^J^'n 

Th e Brst and most important recommendation was the_union_^ 
of all the existing superior tribunals into one Supreme Court of 
_- Judicature, organized into two stages, of J^rst instance 

Snpmne and appeal. As we have previously seen, practically 
the whole of the Sup erior C ourts had become directly 
royal tribunals; there was, therefore, no question of abolishing 
independent jurisdictions, ^ut, owing to their history, they had 
developed (iifferent procedures, and, to a substantial extent, actual 
differences of law, and' had, consequently, not infrequently 
come into conflict with one another. In any case, it was some- 
thing approaching a scandal, that different tribunals of co- 
ordinate jurisdiction, professing to administer the same law and to 
derive their authority from the same source, should thus differ ; 
and the only way to conciliate riv^Jries was to incorporate them 
in one body. This plan is actually carried outT)y sections ^-5 
of the Judicature. Act» 1873 ; ^ and the signs and symbols of the 
union thus effected are to be found in the two cardinal rules 
of the new system, that no objection for want of jurisdiction '^n 
can be taken in any branch of the Supreme Court,^ and that ^fjf^ 

> Judicature Acts of 1873, 1874, 1875. 1877, 1879, 1881. 1884. 1890. 1891. 1894. 
18^ 1902, 1909. 1910. 

' 36 &~37 Vict. c. 66. The position of the Palatinate Courts of Ckimmon Pleas 
at Lancaster and Durham is a Uttle peculiar. These courts are not incorporated 
into the Supreme Court (s. 3) ; but their jurisdictions are transferred to the High 
Court (s. 16). » S. 16. 
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irg unction or prohibition shall issue^ from, apx f^^"^*^^ ^^ th^^ 
Court to restrain any proceeding, pending in ajoy. other.^ Thus, 
though, to a superficial observer, the appearance of the names of 
the old tribunals, as titles of the ' Divisions ' of the new High 
Court of Justice, may appear to indicate a mere change of 
name, the truth is very different. Though the Chancery Division 
in practice still retains most of the business which would have 
fallen to it had it continued to be the High Court of Chancery,* 
it does so only as a matter of convenience. Any branch or tribunal 
of the High Court can exercise, not merely all the old power s of 
Chancery, but alsoall the old powers of all the other tr ibunals 
incorporated into the High Court; so that, m words whidB are 
the keynote of the statute, ' all m atters so in cont rove rsy between 
the said parties respectively may be completefy and finaJly de- 
termined, and all multiplicity of legal proceedings concerning 
any of such matters avoided.' ' 

With one matter the Royal Commission dealt delicately; 
the first Judicature Act, boldly. It was not quite clear whether 
The HooM ^^® scope of the Commission's enquiry extended to the 
of Lords highest appellate tribunals, viz. the House of Lords 
Judicial and the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 
Committee rp|^^ Commission made it fairly clear, however,* that 
it would welcome the abolition of that surviving feature of medie- 
valism which linked legislative and executive bodies to the judi- 
cature. The statute of 1873 accordingly provided,*^ that 
appeal should in the future be brought from any judgment or 
ordeTof any of the tribunals incorporated into the Supreme Court, 
to the House of Lords or the Judicial Committee. But the Judi- 
cature^Act^ 1873, did not take effect till November, 1875. * In 
the interval, a change of Government occurred; and an 
amending Act of the latter year ^ restored the threatened juris- 
dictions. The reversal of the policy of 1873 has been productive 
of important results. Nearly all the decisions which, in recent 
years, have provoked strong feeling, have been decisions either of 
the House of Lords or of the Judicial Committee, which latter 
tribunal is composed, practically, of the same persons as those who 

» S. 24 (5). « a 34. » S. 24 (7). * First Report, pp. 20-21. » 8. 20. 

* It wa8 intended originally, to take effect iif November, 1874 (b. 2) ; bat this 
clause was repealed by the Supreme Court of Judicature (Commenoement) Act. 
. 1874. s. 1. 

' Judicature Act. 1875 (38 A 39 Vict. c. 77) a. 2. 
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de facto exercise the appellate jurisdiction of the House of Lords.^ 
These persons are not technically ' judges ' ; but ' lords of appeal ' 
or members of the Judicial Committee, i.e. persons whose functions 
are, at least par tially, legislative and executive. It is not known 
how far their lordships regard themselves as bound by the strict 
rules of law in dealing with appeals ; certainly their position in 
such matters, inherited as it is from remote history, is nowhere 
legally defined in dociunents accessible to the public. 

One other important point was involved in the first great propo- 
sal of the Royal Commission. Though, doubtless, most of the 
Conflictiiii differences in the rules administered by the different 
Roles of courts incorporated by the Judicature Act had grown 
out of differences of procedure, some of them had, in 
effect, hardened inlo~T\iIes of law. Still, if different legal rules 
are concerned with different subjects, the differences, though 
' inelegant ' (as a Roman jurist would have said) are not fatal 
to practical harmony. Different rules of succession to real 
and personal property have worked for ages in the same country 
without serious inconvenience. But when different tribunals 
apply different rules of law to the same subject-matter, then 
the fate of a litigant obviously depends on his choice of tribunal ; 
and, when all tribunals are^used, there must be some means of 
deciding which rule is to prevail. 

THs was the object of the famous section 25 of the first Judi- 
catUCfi.Act. It dealt with the chief cases in which the rules 
of the incorporated courts diffe red on the same subjects ; and 
decided, between them. Thus, the rules of the Court of Bank- 
ruptcy differed from those of the Court of Chancery in the 
administration of insolvent estates; the rules of the Court 
of Bankruptcy were, at least partially, adopted.^ The rules 'of 
the Court of Chancery differed from those of the Common Law 
Courts in many matters in which there was ' concurrent ' juris- 
diction; the rules of the Court of Chancery were preferred.* 

1 Any member of the Houoe haa a right to attend and vote at the hearing of 
appeal. But appeals may not be 'heard and determined* unless three Lords of 
Appeals are present at the hearing and determination (Appellate Jurisdiction Act, 
1876, s. 5). No lay peer has taken part in an appeal since 1883. 

' S. 25 (1), amended by s. 10 of the Act of 1875. Strictly speaking, there was no 
conflict ; for the Court of Bankruptcy at that time only dealt with the estates of 
living debtors, Chanoeiy only with those of deceased debtors. But the differences, 
were a scandal. 

» S. 26 (2)-(8). 
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In the principle on which damages for collision between ships 
were assessed, the rule of the Court of Admiralty differed from 
that of the Common Law Courts; the rule of A d'^'^^^^y was 
adopted .^ Finally, the section contains a general enactment^ 
that, in any confl ict between the rules of yiguitv and those of 
Common Law, * with reference to the same matter,* the former 
shall prevail. 

Before leaving this c entral change of the judicial system, it is 
necessary, even at the risk oi being accused oi boredom, for the 
Law and historian to point out, that the Judicature Acts have 
Eqi^ stoi not destroyed the d istinction between La w and Equity . 
eyenin.fBlation to the same mAttstrs. For obvious 
instance, l egal e states and equitable interests in the same land 
can subsist comfortably sidejby aide, and be governed by conmion 
law and equitable rules respectively. Legal remedies are 
still due ex debito justitioBf equitable remedies only ex gratia. 
It is even true that, where no considerations of EJquity forbid, 
or, as it is put, * where the equities are equal,' the strict rule of 
Law is even superior to the rule of Equity.* It is only^^ere, 
owing to 3 conflict between the rules of Law and of Ekjuity, m 
the same matter, it is necessary, if the equitable rule is to pre- 
vail, that the qpmmon law rule should be set aside, that the 
concluding clause of section 25 applies. 

Only a few words can be given to the remaining, and less 
important, recommendations of the Royal Commission. The 
second aimed at the shortening of pleadings; and 
suggested, in effect, that, without the special leave 
of the Court, these should never exceed three in number, viz, 
(1) a brief statement of the plaintiff's claim, setting out the 
material facts, but neither the evidence nor the arguments, (2) a 
similar brief statement of the facts on which the defendant relies, 
and (3) a reply, or joinder of issue, by the plaintiff. If the defend- 
ant has any ground of action against the plaintiff, this should be 
made the subject of a counter-claim, delivered with the defence. 
Thus both claims could be tried in one action.* This recom- 
mendation was, virtually, adopted by the Act of 1873;^ and has 

> 8.25(9). « 8. 26(11). 

* PxlcKer v. Rawlxiu (1872) L.R. 7 Ch. App. 260 (land) ; Joteph «. Lyant (1884) 
16 Q.B.D. 280 (chattels). 

« First Report, pp. 11-12. * 8. 69 and Schedule, 18-24. 
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since been made the subject of Rules enacted in pursuance of 
the statutory authority conferred by the Acts themselves.* 

The third reconmiendation of the Commission was the aban^ 
donment of the jury system as the sole, or, at least, the ideal 
method of trial of questions of fact. The Report 
pointed out that, owing to the '^rr**f ^ing fionrp^^^^y 
of I^al business, there were many cases in which a decision of 
fact by a judge, or, in complicated matters of account, by a 
referee, was far preferable to the verdict of a jury. The Com- 
mission proposed, in effect, that the plaintiff^ should be allowed 
to djoosc s among these three, his own method of trial ; sub- 
ject, in the case of o bjection b y the defendant, to the discretion 
tx4 |liA (^QiiH- » This recommendation was substantially adopted 
by the Act of 1873;* and has been the subject of careful con- 
sidera€on by the Rules. But the unfettered choice originally 
proposed for the plaintiff has been, in effect, substantially re- 
stricjtjBd by the last named authority.* The plainGff or the de- 
fendant may insist on a trial by jury in cases of slander, libel, 
false imprisonment, ' seduction,' or breach of promise of marriage ;^ 
but thefourt may direct aJtnal without a jury of any question of 
fact which, before the Act, could have been tried without a jury, 
as well as any matter requiring any prolonged examination of 
documents or accounts, or any scientific or local investigation.* 
As a matter of practice, Chajticery, in spite of statutory powers, 
rar^y employed the jury system ; and this practice is confirmed 
by the Rules, which forbid the trial by jury of any matter as- 
signed by the Act of 1873 to the Chancery Division — except 
upon a judge's order J 
'tf^ The fourth recommendation of the Royal Commission con- 
' templated little change in the existing practice. Owing to the 
-j^ enactments previously noticed,® almost all testimony 

(including that in the Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty 
Courts) was, in 1869, given orally at the trial. Only in Chancer y 
the practice of taking evidence out of Court before ' Examiners ' 

continued. It was proposed to adapt the Equity practice to 

. .... 

* O. XDC. The Roles have also introduoed the practice of obtaining summarjr 
judgment without pleadings, on a 'specially endorsed' writ (O. XIV). 

* Report, pp. 12-13. » S. 66. <R. 8. C. XXXVI. »R. 1. 

* R. 3. These matters are usually tried by the Official Referees attached to. the 
Court under as. 57 and 83 of the Act of 1875. 

7 R. 3. • Ante, pp. 343, 344. 
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that of the other Courts ; * and this proposal was accepted by 
Parhament, subject to the reservation^ thaf^vidence on inter- 
locutory application might continue to be given by affidavit. 
The Act of 1873, however, contained a provision that, even on 
such occasions, a witness might, on the application of eithe r 
-^ J>artyy be ordered to attend for cross-examin ation } 
/ 5 J ^^^ ^^h recom mendation of the Royal Commission was 
\Sy concerned with the sittings of t he Court. Originally these were 
Terms and confined to f our shor t Therms,* fixed by the ecdesia s- 
Sitdagi tjcal calendar^ But, as legal business gre w, more 
and more cases were disposed of outside these strict limits; 
and thus the 'sittings^ of the Courts became much more ex- 
tensive than the legal 'Terms/ Moreover, it was one of the 
few advantages of the cumbrous and antiquated system of 
Commissions, under which ordinary jury cases were tried, that 
there were no time linaits to these_^als ; th e King , though he 
was bound by statute to send judges or commissioners on dzcuit 
at least so many times a year, could (within wide limits) ^^bpose 
his own time for sending them. 

The Royal Commission in eflFect proposed,' that the ^attinys 
of the Court -should constitute Terms ; in other words, that all 
kinds of legal business should be capable of transaction at any 
time when the Courts were sitting. Further than that, the 
Commission made a most important recommendation, to the 
effect that, as regards the heavy business of the metropolita n 
area, in place of the existing system by which each of the three 
Common Law Courts held separate Nisi Prius sittings in London 
and Middlesex three times a year, there should be a^ogmmoB 
system of continuous sittings throughout the legal year for the 
Home Counties, in which all common law actions should be 
entered on a single list, and disposed of in rotation by as many 
judges as should be necessary, or could be spared, for the purpose. 
Even during the holding of the circuits, there were to be at least 
two Nisi Prius Courts sitting in London. Finally, the Commis- 
sion recommended that the Home Circuit, as a separat-e entity, 
should be abolished altogether ; its criminal work being absorbed 
by the Central Criminal Court established in 1834,^ and its 

1 Report, p. 14. * Ss. 36. 37. ' First Report, pp. 1&-16. 

* By the Central Crimiiial Court Act. 1834 (4 A 5 Will. IV, o. 36) for m metro- 
politan area carved out of the Home Counties. It sits twelve times a year for the 
decision of heavy criminal cases. 
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civil business being absorbed by the Nisi Prius Courts for Middle- 
sex. 

Most of these recommendations were adopted by Parliament, 
and appear in the Judicatu re Act, 1873. By that Act, the year 
is divided into S'ttinjP ^"d Va cations : and, for purposes of 
Court work, 'Terms' cease to exist.^ Continuous sittings in 
LfPHdon-Aiui Middlesex are provided for; and the formerly inde- 
pendent and fleeting Courts created by the opening of circuit 
commissions are, ^n effect , made l)jranche3.pf the Supreme Court.^ 
But the ancient system of issuing special commissions for eftch 
sitting on assise or circuit is not disturbed ; ' and the proposal 
to a bolish the H ome Circuit is not adopted. A greater ^gsibility 
in the circuit system was rendered possible by the amending 
Judicature Act of 1876, which* empowered Her Majesty, by 
Order in Council, to fix the dates, seasons, and places for the 
holding of assise cases. But the somewhat hesitating sugges- 
tions of the Commission ^ for a re-arrangement of the basis of the 
circuit system were not adopte d ; and the reform, of that system 
remains one of the most prt^singjieeda of the present day. ^- 

Mention has, incidentally,' been made of the ' CountyjCouxls ' 
established in the nineteenth century for the local decision of 
Qfg^a^ disputes in small matters. The need for. such tri- 
^^o'*'^ bunals had been felt ever since the virtual disappear- 

ance of the ancient local courts of the shire and the Hundred, 
and the Courts Merchant of the chartered boroughs, at the close 
of the Middle Ages. These ancient courts had, as we have 
seen, . been virtually destroyed by the rivalry of the circuit- 
system. But the machinery of the circuit-system was alto- 
gether too costly Jor the settlement of small disputes; and, 
when business of this kind increased, with the increase of wealth 
and population, in the eighteenth century, the corresponding 
uQgd for cheap and speedy justice was met by the establishment, 
as occasion or urgency demanded, of special local tribunals, 
usually by virtue of private Acts of Parliament.^ But this 
system, if system it can be called, was thoroughly bad. In 

m 

> 8. 26. (There are still a few dates regulated by the old Terms ; and they are 
enshrioed in the prandial arrangements of the Inns of Court.) 

>S. 20. •/6Mi. «d8 A 30 Viet. e. 77. s. 23. 

* First Report, p. 17. * AnU, p. 366. 

' A Ust of the tribunals will be found in the Schedule to the County Courts Act 
of 1846. 
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spite of a hesitating attempt in the year 1754^ to introduce 
something like uniformity, these 'Coii rts of Reques t' or 'Con- 
science/ as they were commonly called, remained, for nearly 
another century, a mass of anomalous and.JaQlatgdjmits, eadi 
governed by its own rules, and strictly limited in scope to a 
particular area. 

In the year 1846, however, a great and successful attempt 
at reform was made. By a statute of that year,^ and Orders in 
Council thereunder, the whole of FnyrlAnd J^nH Vl^t^ 
was gaapped^-QUt into /circuits,' each provided with 
one (or, in rare cases, two), professionj^Liudges, and subdivided 
into 'districts,' each provided with a CourtTbr the decision of 
cases involving limited amounts. Each judge visits the Courts 
within his circuit at frequent intervals, and disposes of cases 
awaiting trial, in a s ummary man ner.* Generally speaking, 
though subject to certain exceptions, a case must be jtriedjn 
the district^ iiLJwhich Jtjt^^^ or in whicTTtHe^efendant lives. 
The jurisdiction of the County Court, which was limited by the 
statute of 1846 to £50 for ordinary 'Common Law' business, 
and £500 in 'Equity' matters, has, by a later statute of 1903,* 
been increased to a limit of £100 in the former class ; and there 
is power in the High Court to remit compulsorily any action 
within this limit for trial in a County Court, and even, if the 
plaintiff will not give security for costs, to remit any action of 
Tort where the defendant is prepared to swear that the plaintiff, 
if defeated, cannot pay costs. ^ Certain special kinds of cases, 
e.g. libel, slander, seduction, and 'breach of promise,' are ex- 
cluded from the jurisdiction of the County Court.* On the 
other hand, subject to these exceptions, any.Commofi.Law {^aae, 
however important, may, by consent of ihe pMEties, Jbe tried in a 
County Court.^ 

* 27 Geo. II, c. 10. (The act is an admirable example of the 'omniboa' type 
of the eighteenth century. It deals with the destruction of turnpikes, the exten- 
sion of the poweni of the Trustees of the British Museum, the fees of Justices* 
Clerks, the offences of waggoneni, and other miscellaneous matters.) 

> 9 & 10 Vict. c. 95. (It has been repealed, but largely re-enacted, by the County 
Courts Act, 1888, at present the chief authority on the subject.) 

* It is possible for the judge to order, either upon or without the request of a 
party, a trial by jury. But such cases are rare ; and, in any event, there are no 
pleadings. 

< 3 Edw. VII, c. 42 (Ck)unty Courts Act, 1903). 
^ Act of 1888, 88. 65, 66. 

* S. 56. T S. 64. 
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In addition to its ordinary 'Common Law' and 'Equity' 
business, a Count^^Coiirt specially selected by Order in Council 
Adsnixmi^ or Act of Parliament for the purpose, may exercise 
"oto ' 4^5^**^ty jurisdiction up jo £300 ( if the claim is for 
jtuiadiction towage, necesSHifeSTlorwages, only up to £150),^ and 
b ankruptcy juris diction up to any amount.^ Moreover, there 
has been a tendency in recent years to throw upon the County 
Court judges a large amount of quasi-judicial or administrative 
business. Thus, they may be called upon to decide disputes 
under the Friendly Societies Act, and to assess compensation 
as arbitrators under the Agricultural Holdings Acts and the 
^ffrkm *^"'"* C o mpensation A ct. In the latter respect, their 
functions are of great and growingjmportn.noe. 

Finally, a few words" must be said about the uninteresting 
but important subject of bankru ptcy jurisdiction, or the process 
Btadknptey ^V which the property^ of ^ an ins olvent debt or is 
^^o*^"* realized for the benefit of his creditors, in proportion 
to their proved claims. 

Whether or not any informal bankruptcy process existed at 
the c omm on law, or was practised in any of the old local courts 
administering the Law Merchant, it seems impossible at present 
to sa y ; but the former alternative, at least, is unlikely. The ^ 
essence of bankruptcy proceedings is, that all creditors shall be / 
paid rateable ; and, with the machinery for enforcing individual 
debts which was available in the King's Courts from the thir- 
teenth century onwards, it is unlikely that any customary process 
would have sufficed to restrain the individual creditor from .^ 
stmtntM of stealing a march upon his fellows. But the statutory Ij 
Henry vm process, begins so far back as the year ^542^ when 
an 'Act against such persons as do make Bankrupt' was passed 
by Henry VIII's Parliament.' This statute adopts a sharp 
way with offenders; empowering a quorum of certain high 
officials (Chancellor, Treasurer, President of the Council, Privy 
Seal, and the Chief Justices) to 'take such order' with their 
bodies and property (lands as well as chattels) as shall be neces- 
sary to pay all their debts in full, or, at least, rateably. Of the 
familiar features of modern bankruptcy process, we notice 

> County Courts Admiralty Jurisdictioxi Act, 1868, as. 2, 3, 6. (By consent 
the amount may be unlimited.) 

a Bankzuptoy Act, 1883, ss. 92, 95-100. * 34 d 35 Hen. VUI, c. 1. 
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already, in the Act of Hnnry VTTT^the power to summon and 
exagaiBe y^MOUB believed to be concealing property of the bank- 
rupt/ to deal with fictitious or collusive claims against the 
bankrupt,^ and to punish absconding debtors.' But the remedies 
of the creditor jeere only to be suspended , not extinguished, by 
the bankruptcy. Thev-deEiibiL^was to remain legally liable, as 
before, for the unpaid b alances of all his debts .^ 

The statute of Henry VIII was not^^lnjenns, coafinedjtjL 
merchants. But it appears to have been jo regarded in prae 
And^mizji^ ticefTor one of the first cares of the statute of Eliza- 
beth betii is to define the class of merchants capable of 
being made bankrupt.^ This statute marks a great ad vance in 
the development of bankruptcy prQC§dure. It carefully enu- 
merates* 'acts of bankruptcy,' i,e. such acts of a debtor as will 
justify the Court in commencing bankruptcy process against 
him. It provides ^ that the bankrupt and his property shall 
be handed over to a body of 'Commissioners' appointed by 
the Lord Chancellor under the Great Seal, who are to realize 
the property for the benefit of the creditors, and are, for that 
purpose, invested with j arge powers , both .oyer the_ bankrupt 
^imself, and persons suspected of colluding with him.® Property 
acquireHlBythe bankrupt after the commencement of the bank- 
ruptcy is likewise to be made available, through the Commis- 
sioners, for the payment of his debts.^ A bankrupt failing to 
surrender himself to his Commissioners after due proclamation, 
is to be deemed an outlaw ; and any one sheltering him is to be 
liable to fine or imprisonment.*® 
y An amending statute of the year 1603 introduced ** the now 
important feature of the formal 'examination' of the bank- 
rupt as to the conduct of his affairs, and 'made an important 
relaxation in the medieval rule against the assignment of choses 
in action,^ by allowing debts due to the bankrupt to be sold by 
his Commissioners.^ In 1662 it was deemed necessary, in con- 
sequence of the decision in Sir John Wolstenholme's Case, de- 
livered by the Upper Bench in 1653, to pass a statute" declar- 
ing that shareholders in the privileged East India and Guinea 

> 34 A 36 Hen. VIII, o. 4, s. 2. > Ibid,, as. 3, 4. > /6ui., a. 5. 

< Ibid,, 8. 6. M3 Elis. (1570) o. 7, a. 1. • Ibid, ' S. 2. • Ss. 5, 6. 

•8.11. "S. 9. ^U Jao. I, c. 16, 8. 6. >* Ante, p. 294. 

» 1 Jac. I, c. 15, 8. 13. i« 13 A 14 Car. II, o. 24. 
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joint-stock Companies should not, merely as such, be liable to 
become bankrupt. 

The early eighteenth century is remarkable for the firstLsign^ 
of ^y relen ting from-the pitiless severity of it s predecessors 

tpwards the ""^f?r^^'T]ftt^ "^*"^^har^ A statute of the ^ ^ 

year 1705 ^ perjnita.An,aIlog aace for maintenanc e to / ' 
be made to a b&nt^rupt who duly surrenders, and, even more 
important, grants him his 'discharge' from all debts owing at 
the conmiencement of his bankruptcy.^ A significant provision 
of the same statute also forbids any allowance for 'eating or 
drinking' of the Conmiissioners or other persons at meeting of 
creditors.* 

Apparently, however, this leniency was not without its dan- 
gers ; for we notice a distinctly flfiY^r*^^ tftP** '" the next great 
Stfttoteof bankruptcy statute, passed in 1732.^ This Act 
X73a seems even to hint that people deliberately 'brought 

on' their own bankruptcies for the sake of getting rid of their 
liabilities ; and it both increases the list of bankruptcy offences,^ 
and extends the definition of persons liable to be made bank- 
rupt.' The bankrupt is not to obtain his discharge, unless a 
certificate of due compliance with the law is furnished by his 
Commissioners, with the consent of four-fifths of the creditors, 
to the Lord Chancellor.^ The Act of 1732 is also interesting as 
introducing' the institution of the 'assignee,' appointed at 
first by the Commissioners, afterwards by the creditors, to give 
closer attention to the affairs of the bankrupt than was possible 
for the Commissioners. 

The consolidating and amendingJSankruptcy Act of 1825 • ) 
does not contain any features of startling novelty; though 
mention may be made of the preferential pa ym^t 
of workmen's wages, ^' the power given to the Com- 
missioners to 'bar' the estates tail of the bankrupt," and to 
nine-tenths in value of the creditors to accept a 'composition' 
from the debtor in lieu of continuing the bankruptcy proceed- 
ings,^^ and the limitation of the landlord's right to distrain on 

> 4 A 5 Anne, o. 4 (or 4 Anne, c. 17). * S. 8. > 8. 21. 

« 5 Geo. II, c. 30. » S. 1. < S. 39 (banken, broken, and factors). 

' 8, 10. • 8. 30. • 6 Geo. IV. c. 26. «• 8. 48. 

» 8. 65. The preceding section seems to contain a foreshadowing of the policy 
afterwards adopted in the Act for the Abolition of Fines and Recoveries, 
a a 13a 
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the bankropt's goods to one year's arrears of rent.^ But a 

,, / radical ehan^in the machinery of bankruptcy administration 

\'\^'' took place in jSSl^ when the formerly independent groups of 

-^ Commissioners g^e^ way Jsl a Court—Q£....Bankruptcy with a 

Chjrfand jthrgeJ.pfeie ' judges, of whom tKree Wer^to act as 

a J^]Loiirt"df fiieview or appeaT, and a staff of subordinate ^ Com- 

' missioners' acting under the 'fiat* of the Court.* There can 

V be little doubt that the system of independent Commissioners 

was thoroughly bad ; but it may be doubted whether the scheme 

of 1831 was a great improvement upon it. For the Act of 1831 

saddled upon the country not merely the judicial staCF of the 

new Court, and the London and country Commissioners, but a 

staff (not to exceed thirty) of ^ official assignees/ ^ to assist the 

'creditors' assignees' appointed under the statute of 1732. 

However, in 1842,* the countr y Co mmissi oners were_ .alaJis hed, 

and country bankruptcies removed^to the local District Courts 

set up under the Act. The same statute * took away the power 

of the creditors to veto the grant of the debtor's discharge, and 

left the latter entirely to the discretion of the Court. 

In the year lg47 fiame a curious and, apparently^, inconsistent 
statute.^ On the one hand, Tt abolished ^he ' Court of Review 
set up in 1825, as well as the office of CEidF Judge ; 
* transferring its jurisdiction to a Vice-ChanceUor to 
be designated by the Lord Chancellor for the purpose.* It 
also transferred the jurisdiction of the ' District ' or local Bank- 
ruptcy Courts set up under the Act of 1842 to the newly-estab- 
lished County Courts.^^ On the other hand, it established a 
new Court for the Relief of Insolvent Debtors,*^ i.e, for the 
benefit of those insolvent non-mercantile persons who, though 
incapable of being made bankrupt, were yet able, by surrender- 
ing their property, to escape imprisonment for del>t, under the 
provisions of an Act of the year 1809." 

I S. 74. « 1 A 2 Wffl. IV, c 66. 

» 1 & 2 WUl. IV. c. 66. 8. 1. < S. 22. 

> 5 <& 6 Vict. c. 122. M. 46. 69. • 8. 39. 

MO & 11 Vict. c. 102. • Ss. 1. 2. 

* On the establishment of the Court of Appeal in Chancery, in the year 1861, 
the appellate jurisdiction in Bankruptcy was transferred to the Lords Justices 
then created (14 A 16 Vict. c. 83, s. 7.) 

•« 10 & 11 Vict. c. 102. 8. 4. 

I* 49 Geo. Ill, 0. 116. The process had been improved by the Judgments Act, 

183S. 
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In 18 49 came another ^great consolidating statute/ without 
substantial change in principle. True that it continues the 
tendency,* previously begun, of eliminating quasi- 
independent Commissioners. But in other respects 
it does not seriously depart from the scheme of 1825; though 
it further enlarges the definition -^rf-a - Hrader^' ' adds failure to 
comply with a (Debtor's) Summons to the list of ' acts of bank- 
ruptcy/ * and introduces * the rule by which the creditors' 
representative is entitled to ' disclaim ' a lease or other con- 
tinuous obligation of the bankrupt, so as to capitalize at once 
all claims in respect of it. 

The grst of the moder n Ban kr uptcy codes mav be said to be ^- 
that of ^18617 It abolished the fimdamental distinction, which / Ib^ 
^ Ea3 existed so long, between the trader and the non- 
trader, and made eve ry adult pt^^nn ([pther^ than.a 
^marn^ woman) liable to_be declared bankrupt.^ As a natural 
consequence, it also abolished the Court for the Relief of. Insol- 
yent Debtors ; ^ and put the crown on a tendency, long manifest, 
by doing away with ' Commissioners ' and transferring the con- 
trol of the creditors' assignees to the Registrars of the Court.' 
It added a further safeguard against abuse of bankruptcy process 
by placing conditions pn, the grant of an order of dischargp.^^ 

The Bankruptcy Act, 1869, however, manifested a distinct /^*^ ' 
reaction against the tendency to keep a tight official hand on 
^~ ' «5ft ^® administtation-of A bankrupt's estate. The policy 
of 1869 was to entrust everything to the creditors in 
the belief that motives of self-interest would produce efficiency. 
The ' official assignee ' of the Court was entirely abolished,^^ in 
favour of the creditors' assignee, or 'trustee,' who was to be 
supervised by a Committee of Inspection, elected by the credi- 
tors from among their own number.** To prevent imdue leniency, 
however, further restrictions and limitations were placed" on 
the grant of the bankrupt's discharge. The ^ct of 1869 is, 
further, important as introducing the well-known 'voluntary 
settlement 'clause,^ by virtue of which voluntary dispositions of 
propertyTeven though perfectly hwiA fide, are set a side as of 
course, if the settler's bankruptcy follows within a limited time. 

> 12 & 13 Vict. c. 106. • S. 7. • S. 66. * S. 78. 

» 8. 145. • 24 A 26 Vict. c. 134. » S. 69. • S. 1. • S. 4. 

>• S. 159. " 32 &. 33 Vict. c. 71. s. 14 (1). " Ibid. (3). " S. 48. »« S. 91. 
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In that Act, however, the settlement clause only applied to a 
trader. The Act also contained ^ an elaborate scheme of volun- 
tary ' liquidation b y arrangement/ by which creditors might, if 
ihey pleased, dispense entirely with the assistance of the Court, 
as well as a renewal of the policy of 1825, by which, after the 
passing of an 'extraordinary' resolution, duly confirmed, the 
creditors might simply accept a ' composition ' offered by the 
debtor, without further process.* 

Unfortunately, however, the confidence in enlightened self- 
interest manifested by the Act of 1869, did not prove to be 
entirely justified. In fact, the psychology of its framers was at 
fault. They failed to realize, that a busy tradesman or pro- 
fessional man would far rather ' write off ' a moderate loss, and 
have done with it, than waste time in attending creditors' 
meetings or investigating his debtor's accounts. The inevitable 
consequence of this fact was, that, under the Act of 1869, bank- 
ruptcy proceedings tended to fall entirely into the hands of 
lawyers and accountants, whose zeal for despatch and economy 
was apt to wane, in'the face of indifference on the part of those 
who should have been their constant critics. Accordingly, in 
the year,l883,;^r. Joseph Chamberlain, then President of the 
Board of Trade, determined upon a radical change of poUcy ; 
and the statute of that year is as remarkable for itsJnaistSBce 
on State^control as was its predecessor of 1869 for its confidence 
in laissezrfaire. 

By virtue of the B^kruptcy Act, 1883^^* and its amfindmei}t 
of 1890,^ as soon as a bankruptcy petition is presented against a 
Acta of isas d^l'^^^r, a 'receiving-order' may be made, by t he 
And Z890 Court, which will entitle the OflScial ReceiyfiEJoLthe 
Board of Trade to assimie control, in the interest of the credi- 
tors, of all the debtor's property.^ Of course, if, on the hearing 
of the petition, it is dismissed, the receiving order will be can- 
celled; but its value to the creditors, as a precaution, can 
hardly be over-estimated. On adjudication, the property (pres- 
ent and future) of the bankrupt (as he now isyV^jg i n th e 
Official Receiver,^ unless and until a trustee is appointed by the 

» S. 125. • S. 126. « 46 & 47 Vict. c. 62. 

« 53 & 54 ^ct. c. 71. • Act of 1883, 8. 5. 

* Owing to a series of somewhat inconsistent decisions of the Courts, while free- 
hold property coming to the bankrupt {New Land Development Aaeoen, t. Oray 
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creditors ; and the siunmoning and direction of creditors' meet- 
ings, and the conduct of the debtor's examination, are largely 
in the hands of the same official, acting under the supervision 
of the Registrar of the Court.* Further, the Board of Trade is 
charged, not only with the appointment and control of Official 
Receivers, who are its servants, but with the audi t of trust ees' 
accounts,^ the repioval of incapable, defaulting, or misbehaving 
trustees,* and the apj>ointment of trustees in those cases in 
which^the creditors fail to appoint/ Other noticeable features 
of the Act of 1883 are, the provision for the expeditious con- 
duct of ' small bankruptcies,' ^ and, of the Act of 1890, that 
for the actual winding up in bankruptcy of the estates of deceased 
insolvents,^ and severe restrictions on the granting and opera- 
tion of an order of discharged Notwithstanding all these pre- 
cautions, the working of bankruptcy procedure still leaves much 
opening for criticbm; and new l^slation is believed to be 
contemplated. 

[1802] 2 Ch. 138) vests at once in his trustee, leaseholds and other property do not, 
until claimed by the trustee, at any rate in favour of bond fide purchasers for value 
from the bankrupt {Cohen v. Miiehell (1890) 16 Q.B.D. 262). 

1 Act of 1883, 8. 99. (The old Ck>urt of Bankruptcy was, by the Act of 1883 
(s. 93 (2) ) merged in the Supreme Court of Judicature ; and its jurisdiction is 
exerdseable by a Judge of the ffigh Court 'assigned* for Uie purpose.) 

« Act of 1883, s. 78. 

*S. 86; Actof 1890, s. 19. 

« Act of 1883, s. 21. 

> S. 121. 

* 8. 22. (The niles of administration applicable in bankruptcy had been partly 
extended to the administration of insolvent estates in Chancery by s. 10 of the 
Judicature Act, 1875). 

'S.8. 
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Abatemknt, 107, 

and see * Nuisance.' 
Abjuring the realm, 41, 158. 
Accountant General in Chancery, 213. 
' Ac etiama: 171-173, 346, 347. 
Adio pctnaHs morUur cum penona, 301. 
Administrator, of intestate's floods, 04, 

130. 
AdvowsOQ 93. 
iEthding, 5. 
Aids, 33, 238. 
Alfred, King, and 'wed,' 13. 

dooms of, 18. 
Alienation, 

choees in action, of, 204. 

forms of, 100. 

right of, 36, 87, 102-122, 240-243. 
Ames, on Contract and Tort, 134, 138. 
Ancient Law (Maine), 13. 
Anefang, 8. 
Anglo-Saxon laws, 

landownership in, 11. 

law of property in, 11. 

origin and character, 3-5. 

state of, 17. 
Antiqua SiahUa, 76. 
Appeals, 

Conunon Pleas, 169. 

criminal cases in, 344, 345, 353. 

fdony. of, 42, 55, 59, 152, 154-156. 
Apprentices, 198-200. 
AreopagiUea (Milton's), 130. 
Arms, Assise of, 23. 
Arrest, 

arUtrary, 334. 

on mesne process, 168-173, 346-348. 
Articled clerks and Law Society, 205. 
AHicbdi CUri, 145, 158. 150. 
Assets, administration of, 226-233, 379. 
Assises, 23-25. 

petty or possessory, 93, 122. 
Assumpsit, 140, 228, 298, 301. 

and bailment, 301, 302. 

and 'breach of promise,' 3(]i3. 

and deceit, 307, 308. 

and warranty, 308. 
Athelstan, dooms of, 18. 
Attachment, 172, 210. 
Attaint, 84. 

and corruption of blood, 36, 181. 



Attorneys, 82, 201-206. 
'Authorised Reports,' 191, 192. 

Bail, 150, 173. 

Baflment, 58, 88, 271, 274, 300-302. 

Bank of England, 287. 

Bankruptcy, 

doctrine of 'reputed ownership' in, 
271, 272. 

history of, 373-379. 
Banks, and limited liability, 290. 
'Barebone's Parliament,' see 'little 

Parliament.' 
Bargain and sale, 120. 
Barnard's Act, 288. 
Bar of entail, 113, 118. 
Barristers, 198-201, 337. . 
Battle, trial by, 46, 55, 198. 
Bedford Level. 255. 
Benefit of clergy, 156, 157. 
Berne Convention, 280. 
Bill of Middlesex, 171, 346. 
Bills of Exchange, 126-128. 
Bills of Sale, 272, 273, 

and see 'Ships.' 
Blackstone. views on statute law, 186. 

on text-books, 197. 
Blood feud, 7, 8, 13, 42, 46, 63. 
Boe-land, 11. 12. 
Books of Entries, 80. 
Bootless offences, 10, 11. 
Borh, 9, 13. 

Boroughs, Justices in, 154. 
Bracton, 

appalls of felony, 42, 43. 

debt, 133. 

relation to Roman Law, 20. 

right to alienate, on, 37. 

terms of years, on, 89. 

workof, 11. 25, 196. 
'Breach of promise,' 303. 
Breve, see 'Writ.' 
Burgage tenure, 31. 

Cairns. Lord. 257. 
Canon Law, 5. 20. 21, 195. 
Capias ad Respondendum, 170. 

ad Satisfaciendum, 348. 

Utlaoatum, 170. 
Case, action of, 78, 94. 137-139. 
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Casual ejector, see 'EjectmeDt.* 
Catua, of oontraot, 66. 
Ceorl, 5, 10. 

folo-land, 11, 12. 
CeBtui que tnui, 218. 
Cestui que %ue, 96. 
Champerty, 143. 
ChancellorB, Lord, 209-212. 
Chancery, see 'Court.' 

offidaU. 210-212. 
Charters, public, 22. 

private, see 'Feoffment.' 
'Chattel real,* 90. 
Chattels, 

origin of term, 11. 

development of law of, 266. 

seisure of, 274. 
Chester, law of succession in, 268, 269. 
Chevisaunce, 128. 

Choses in action, 92, 128-130, 266, 274, 
275. 

transfer of, 294-297. 
Church, and 

debts of deceased, 65. 

intestate succession, 60-64. 

judicial ordeals, 46. 

property of, 29-31. 
Church Courts, see 'Courts.' 
Circuit system, reform of, 370, 371. 
Civil Conspiracy, see ' Conspiracy.* 
Civil Procedure, see Table of Contents. 
Civil Procedure. Act of 1833, 351. 
Clarendon, Assise of, 23, 40, 41, 42, 46, 

51, 158. 
Clarendon, Constitutions of, 22, 30, 65, 

74, 156. 
Clearing oath, see ' Oath hdpers.' 
Clementines, 21. 
Clifford's Inn, 203. 
'Clogging the equity,' 249. 
Cnut, legislation attributed to, 18, 39, 

60. 
Coke, Sir E., 

authority of Parliament, on, 186. 

quarrel with Elleemere, 165. 

works of, 81,82, 196. 
'Colour,* 162,163,359. 
Combination Laws, repeal of, 315-317. 
Commission of rebellion, 208. 
Commissioners of Great Seal, 211. 
Common Bench (or Pleas), see 'Courts.* 
Common employment, doctrine of, 317- 

319. 
Common Law, 

contracts, of, 216, 217. 

inheritance, of, 251. 

Law Merchant, and, 235. 

married women's property, of, 225. 

origin and growth of, 17-25. 

register of writs, in, 45. 



sources of, 75-82. 

tenures in, 32. 
'Common law' conspiracya 

civil, 332-337. 

criminal, 320-^323. 
Common Law Procedure Acts, 358^^360. 
Common Recovery, 88, 90, 111-115, 118. 
Commons preservation, 264. 
Commons, see 'Ilndosures.' 
Commonwealth, 

attitude towards Church oourts, 228, 
303. 

printing, 277. 
Companies, 

Act of 1862, 290. 

Act of 1908, 292. 

debentures of, 290, 291. 

directors* liability, 291. 

introduction of limited liability, 
288,289. 

joint stock, 287-292. 

legislation of 1900, 291. 

monopolies, 287. 

public and private, 289. 

regulated, 129. 

winding-up of, 291. 
Compleate Copyholder (Coke), 12, 73. 
Consideration, 139, 140, 273, 296-298. 
Connliatio Cnuii, 18. 
ConHmilia Ccuus, see 'Case.' 
Consolidation (of mortgages), 216. 
Conspiracy, 142, 143, 148, 307, 319-327. 
Constitutions of Clarendon, 22, 30. 65. 

74, 156. 
Contingent remainders, 85, 86, 103, 253. 

trustees to preserve, 108. 
Continual daim, 117. 
Contract, 

bailment and, 300-302. 

de'vdopment of, 65-67. 

eariy stages of, 13. 

infants, of, 304. 

later history of. 88, 132-140. 298-307. 

married woman, 222, 223, 305. 

procuring breach of, 147, 148. 

specific performance of, 209, 216. 
Conversion (equitable doctrine), 231, 232. 

(tort), 142. 
Conveyancing precedents, 197, 198. 

copyholds, 32, 33. 103, 179, 238. 

copyholders and King's Courts, 72, 
119. 

debts, liability for, 250. 

foifdture for treason, 219. 

Statute of Wills, 240, 241. 
Copyright, 129. 

history of, 276-283. 

Licensing Act, 191. 

statutory recognition, 130. 
Coram Bege Rolls, 24. 
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CarponUion, 

recognition of, 100. 

Trade union not, 322, 327-329. 
CorpuB cum Causa, see * Habeas Corpus.* 
Carpus Juris Carumieit 21, 186. 
Corpus Juris Cimlis, 4, 20, 185. 
Corruption of blood, 84. 
Coflts in criminal cases, 342. 
Council of Law Reporting, 104, 201. 
Council of Legal Education, 200. 
Council of the Magnates, 30. 
Counsel, see 'Banisters.' 
Countor, 161. 
Courts, 

Admiralty, 147, 195. 

Augmentations, 237. 

Chancery, 80, 97, 104; 201. 

administration of assets by, 229- 

230. 
mortgages and, 124, 125. 
procedure of, 163-182. 
reform of, 356-358, 361-363. 
uses and, 97-99. 

Church, 21, 39, 40, 74, 75, 145, 195. 
223-229, 269. 

Conmion Bench (or Fleas), 117, 169- 
173. 

County, 73. 179, 371-873, 376. 

Divorce, 204. 

Exchequer, 169, 234. 

Feudel, 40. 71-73. 

Hundred, 21, 73-74, 153. 

Merchant, 40, 75. 

Probate, 180, 269. 

Requests, 179. 

Rolls, 215. 

Shire, 73. 

Small Debts, 179. 

Star Chamber, 80. 146, 147. 166, 167, 
209, 276. 

Wards, 100, 237. 
Covenant, see 'Writ.' 
Covenant to stand seised, 120. 
Criminal informations, 336. 
Criminal law and procedure, 40, 52, 150- 
160. 340. 342. 

consolidation of statutes, 341, 342. 

new crimes. 149. • 

reforms in. 332-345. 
Criminous clerks, 157, 159. 
Curia Regis, 54. 

unhistoric theory of, 364, 365. 
Curtesy, 220-223, 243. 

Damages, 

general and special, 95, 311. 

liquidated and unliquidated, 60. 
Danegeld, 27, 28. 

D'arrein presentfnetU, aasise of, 50. 93. 94. 
Darroeade, 10. 



De Banco Rolls, 24. 
Debentures, see 'Companies.' 
Debt, 56-58, 133, 173. 

and detinue, 301. 

and wager of law, 140. 168. 
Debts of deceased persons, 62. 

liabiHty of land (or heir) for. 62, 63, 
250,251. 
Deceit, 138, 140, 308. 309. 
Detretales, 21. 
Decretum Gratiani, 21. 
De Bonis, 87, 102, 112, 117. 
Deeds, and conveyancing, 255. 
Defamation, 144-147, 309-312. 
Demurrer, 164. 
Deodand, 181. 

Deprivation of services, 324, 325. 
Descent cast, 108. 
Designs, see 'Patents.' 
Detinue, 58, 132-135. 

arrest on mesne -process in, 172. 

swr bailment, 142, 300-802. 

sur trover, 142. 
Devesting of remainders, 108. 
Diaioffue of the Exchequer, 169. 
Director of Public Prosecutions, see 

'Public Prosecutor.' 
Directors (company). 236, 291. 
Discipline Conunittee, 205, 206. 
Discontinuance, 107. 
Disseisin, 107. 108. 
Distress. 8. 33. 44. 208. 
Distribution. Statutes of, 131, 267-269, 

and see 'Succession.' 
Distringas, 172. 
Doctor and Student, 139, 140, 163. 167, 

168,209. 
Domesday Book, 24, 27. 
Domicile (wills), 271. 
Dower, 114, 125, 220, 221. 

Easbmbntb, 94. 

East India Co., 287. 

Ekimund, dooms of, 18. 

Edward the Confessor, Laws of, 19. 

Edward the Elder, dooms of. 18. 

Ejectment, 87. 90. 168, 173-176, 242. 359. 

Eldon, Lord, 225. 

EUection, doctrine of, 234. 

Elegit, 95. 165. 208. 

Ellesmere, Lord. 165. 

Enclosures, 262-265. 

English language in the Courts, 348. 

'English Laws,' see *QuadripariiiusJ' 

Entails, 

bar of, 113, 118,243.384. 

introduction of, 86-87. 
Entries, Books of. 81. 
Entry, right of, 108. 

writs of. see 'Writ.' 
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Equitable fraud, 300. 
Equitable waste, 92. 
Equity, 

alleged author of 'valuable oonnderfr- 
tion,' 298. 

development of, 211. 

early history of, 208-210. 

mortgacee, and, 216. 

procedure, 164. 
Equity to a settlement, 224, 225. 
Escheat, 36, 41, 84, 86, 218, 219. 
Esne, 6. 

Estate pur autre vie, 106, 239. 
Estoppel. Ill, 112. 
Estovers, 94. 
Etheling, see *£theling.' 
Ethelred, dooms of, 18. 
Evidence, 

oral, see 'Witnesses.* 

written, see 'Statute of Frauds.' 
'Exceptions,* 43. 
Exchange, biUs of, 120-128. 
Exchequer, Court of, see 'Court.' 

Equity jurisdiction of, 236. 

Oriders of, see ' Rules and Orders.* 
E<xchequer of Pleas, see 'Courts.' 
Exchequer (Plea) Rolls, 24. 
Execution, public, 342. 
Executor, 

administration of assets by, 226. 

appearance of, 63, 64, 111. 

and heir, 111. 

liability for debts of deceased, 130, 
299. 

remedies by and against, 130, 301, 307. 

takes residue undisposed of, 131, 267. 
Executory devises, 104. 
Exiraoaifantea, 21. 

Factoht System, introduction of, 316. 

Family Settlements, see 'Settlements.' 

Fatal Accidents Acts, 307, 308. 

Fealty. 32. 

Fee simple, 87, 103. 

Fee tftil, see 'Entails.' 

Feet of Fines, see 'Fines.' 

Felony, 

appeal of, 42, 166. 

appearance of, 41. 

classification, 161. 
Feoffee to uses, 96. 
Feoffment, 106, 265. 

beneficial operation of, 107. 

charters of, 107. 

deed of. 163. 

mortgage by, 125. 

tortious operation of, 107, 122, 255. 

transfer by, 254. 
Ferm, 88. 
Fermors, and waste, 91. 



Feud, see 'Blood feud.' 
Fines (lawsuits), 

aboUtion of, 254, 255. 

Feet of, 24, 115. 

generally, 87, 88, 116-117. 

Little Pariiament, and, 178. 

Proclamation of, 117. 

tenant in tail, by, 118. 
Fines (penalties), 

in copyholds, 179. 

on alienation, 238. 

on descent, 34. 
Fire, liability for damage done by, 311. 
Fitsherbert, 81. 82, 151. 

and Justices of the Peace, 156. 

and sessions, 154. 
Five KnighU' Caae, 334. 
Fol&4and, 12, 13. 
Following the trail, 7. 
Forcible Entry, Statutes of, 176, 176. 
Forfeiture, dvil, 103, 108. 219, 241-243. 
342. 

for felony, 41. 
Formedon, see ' Writs.' 
Fortescue. works of, 81. 
Franchises, 92. 
Frankalmoign, 29-31. 
Frauds. SUtute of, 106, 220-222, 239. 
295, 298, 299, 303, 304, 308. 

Amendment Act, 308. 
Friars and uses of land. 96. 
'Fusion* of Law and Equity, 367-369. 
Fut\ire interests in land, 83. 
Fyrdwite, 10. 

Gaob, see 'Fledge.' 

Gavelkind, 31, 35.' 

General Council of the Bar, 200. 

General Sessions, see 'Quarter aetrioos.' 

'General Warrants,' 277, 335. 

Gesith, 5, 10. 

Glanville's treatise, 24. 

Action of Debt, 133. 

contracts, 65, 66, 136. 

covenant, 135. 

pledge of land, 124. 

right to alienate, 88. 

terms of years, 89. 
'Grace,' 208-212. 
Grand Assise, 23, 49. 163. 
Grand (or accusing) Jury, see 'Jury.* 
Grants, 118, 254, 255. 
Guardians, and Waste, 91. 

Hahetu Corpue, 333-335. 

Halsbury. Lord, and registration of title. 

258-260. 
and contracts in restraint of trade. 

321. 
Hand must Hand wahren, 59. 
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Harbouring, 147. 

Hardwicke, Lord, 211, 214, 279, 297, 304. 

Heir, 

and executor, 111. 

liability for deceased's debts, 62-64. 
Henry I, Laws of, 18. 
Henry II, reforms of, 48, 49. 
Herediitu, 37. 
Heriots, 34. 
Holt, Lord, 302, 303. 
Homage, 32, 109. 

*Hue and Cry,' see * Bootless Offences.' 
Hundred, and Grand Jury, 40. 
Hundred, Ordinance of the, 11. 
Hundred Rolls, 28, 72. 
Husband, and wife's property, see 
* Married Women.' 

Impubd trusts, 221. 
Improvement of land, 246. 
Indosures, see 'Enclosures.' 
Incorporated Laws Society, see 'Law 

Society.' 
Incorporeal hereditaments, 92-95. 
Indictments, 151, 158. 
Infants, 

contracts of, 304, 305. 

settlements of, 304. 
Inheritance, 35, 87, 219, 220. 

change in law of, 64, 65, 111, 251. ' 
Injunction and Chancery jurisdiction. 
144, 166, 209, 284. 

Common Law Courts, 360. 
Inns of Chancery, 

decay of, 203. 

history of, 202. 
Inns of Court, 

Uter history of, 199-201. 

settlement of common lawyers in, 
20. 
Inquests, 

knis^ts fees, 24, 37 n., 48. 

sheriffs, 40. 

tenants in eapUe, 24. 
Inrolments, Statute of, 120. 
InHUtUa CntUi, 18. 
Insurance (National) Act, 331. 

companies and limited liability, 290. 
Interest, see ' Usury.' 
InUrtiatio, 8. 

Intestacy, see 'Succession, Law of.' 
Intrusion, 107. 
'Isidore,' ps, 21. 



Jbxtll, Sir Joseph, 214. 
Jervis' Acts, 340, 341. 
Joint Stock Companies, 

nies.' 
Jones, Sir William, 302. 
Judicature Acts, 364-372. 



see 'Compa- 



Jury, 

composition of, 47, 162. 

copy of 'panel,' 336. 

of accusation (Grand Jury), 51, 152, 
179, 332. 

origin of, 48, 162. 

partial abolition of, 369. 

petty jury. 51. 152, 332. 

trial by, 43, 45-54, 162. 
Justices of the Peace, 150. 

appointment of, 153. 

marriage before, 178. 

powers of, 152-154. 

Sir John Jervis' Acts, 340, 341. . 

small debts courts, 179. 

special privileges of, 340. 

Kbbpbb, Lord, 208. 
Kenyon, Lord, 229. 
King, and 

criminal law, 10, 11. 

feudal jurisdiction, 48. 

land law, 13, 26-38. 

local moots, 39. 

trial by jury, 48. 

writ of summons, 43. 
King's Counsel, 199-200. 
Knight service, 29. 

Labour, regulation of, see 'Trade 

Unions.' 
Labourers, Statutes of, 147, 148. 150, 313. 
L€B8io fidei, 13. 
Laet, 6. 

Lambard, 150, 152. 
Land charges, registration of, 261. 
Land-hlaford, 6. 
Land-rica, 6. 
Lapse, see 'Will.' 
Larceny, appeal of, see 'Appeals.* 
LatiUa, see 'Writs.' 
Law Merchant, 40, 127, 235. 297. 
'Law Reports,' the. 193-195. 
Law Society, The. 204-206. 
'Lease, entry t and ouster,' 177. 



by limited owners, 247. 

by mortgagees and mortgagors, 248-9. 
Leet sessions of High Constable. 153. 
Legacies, in the Common Law Courts, 

229. 
Legal profession, history of, 198-206. 
Leot9 BarbaTcrum, 4. 
LegeB Edwcardi, 19. 
LeQf Henrici (Prtmt), 18. 
Legea WiUdmy or LeU WilUlme, or 

LeU WiUiame, 18, 19. 60. 
Le mort aaUii le vif, 107. 
Letters Patent, see 'Patents.' 
Lex MtrcaUma (Malynes), 75, 128. 
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Lex Rtbuaria, 11. 

Lex Saliea, 4. 

Lex Terrm, 17. 

libel, see * Defamation.' 

Liber Intrationum, 162. 

licennng Act and copyright, 191, 277, 278. 

limitation of Actions, 

land, 353, 364. 

personalty, 351. 

and see * Prescription.' 
'little Parliament,' law reform scheme 

of, 178-182. 
Livery of seisin, see 'Feoffment.' 
Local custom and copyholds, 31, 32. 
Locke King's Acts, 251, 252. 
London, law of succession in, 268, 269. 
Lords, House of, judicial functions 

abolished, 366. 
Lordship, recognition of, 84. 
Lynch law, 10. 

Magna Cabta, 

intestate succession, 60. 

mortmain, 31. 

trial by jury, 48. 
Maintenance, 86, 143. 144, 176, 241. 

a criminal offence, 143. 
Malberg Glosses, 4. 
Malicious Prosecution, 142. 
Mandamus, 73, 360. 
Mannbot, 6. 

Mansfield, Lord, 230, 234. 
Market overt, 156. 

Marriage law, scheme of Little Parlia- 
ment, 178. 
Marriage, right of, 34. 
Married women, 

contracts of, 222. 306, 306. 

equity to a settlement, 223, 224. 

powers of disposition, 224, 306, 306. 

property of, 222-226, 305, 306. 

restraint on anticipation, 225, 306. 

torts of, 222,306. 
Marshalling, doctrine of, 230, 252. 
Master and Servant Act, 1867, 321, 322. 
Master of the Rolls, 

controversy as to jurisdiction of, 
213, 214. 

office of. 213. 

solicitors, and, 205. 

statutory enlargement of jurisdiction, 
214. 
Masters in Chancery, 212, 213, 361. 
Merchant Shipping Acts, 294. 
Merchet, 34. 

Merton, Statute of, 22, 262, 263. 
Mesne, writ of, 33. 
MeuMe n*a auj/te, 59. 
Middlesex, registration of title in, 256. 
Military tenures, abolition of, 287-239. 



Misdemeanours, 41, 151. 
Modus Leoandi Pines. 76, 115. 
Monoplies, 129, 

and see 'Patents.' 
Mori d^ Ancestor^ assise of, 49. 
Mortgage ancestral, 252. 
Mortgages, 56. 123-126, 216. 216, 24£h 

250,252. 
Mortgages and mortgagors, statutory 

powers of, 248. 
Mortmain, 31, 96, 105, 106. 

Nam, see 'Distress.' 

NarraXio, 161. 

Navigation Acts, 292, 293. 

Negligence, see 'Non-feasance.' 

Negotiable Instruments, 297. 

New Inn, 203. 

Newspaper libels, 309, 310. 

Nil habuil in tenemeniis, 116. 

Non-feasance, liabiUty for, 138, 139, 312. 

313. 
North, Roger, on *ac eUams,* 347. 348. 
barristers and attorneys, 203. 
his brother's settlement, 223. 
Northampton, Assise of, 23. 41, 42. 46, 

63, 158. 
Novel Disseisin, Assise of, 23, 60, 67. 

94, 126, 163. 
Nuisance, 94, 143. 

Oath-Helpkbs, 9, 47, 

and see ' Wager of Law.' 
Odio el AHA, writ of, 43. 
Oferhymes, 10. 
Official Referees. 369. 
Old Age Pensions Act, 331. 
* Once a mortgage,' etc., 216. 
Ordeal, trial by, 9, 10, 41, 46. 
Orders in Ck}uncil, 187, 188. 
Ousteriemain, 238. 
Outlawry (civil), 170. 

Parliaiisnt, sovereignty of, 186. 
Pariiamentary Papers, 309. 
Partition, 105. 

Passing off, see 'Trade names.' 
Patents — 

Act of 1883, 286. 

Acts of 1907, 285. 

history of, 283-287. 

origin of, 128. 

Register of, 286. 
'Peaceful picketing,' 323, 324, 329. 
Peasants' War, consequences of, 72, 147, 

313. 
Peel's Acts, 338, 339. 
Peers, tried by, 48 n. 
Peine forte et dure, 61. 
Penal servitude, 338. 
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Performance see 'Satisfaction/ 
Peoi>le'8 Ranks, 5, 19. 
Perpetuities, see *Rule against Per- 
petuities.' 
Petty Assises, see 'Assises.* 
Petty sessions, 163. 
Pleadings — 

Equity, 163, 104. 

form of, 162, 163. 

in English, 161 n. 348, 349. 

oral, 161. 

reform of, 368, 369. 

written, 161. 
Hedge, 13, 19, 56, 124. 
Police, modem, 339. 
PofM, writ of, see 'Writs.' 
Poor Prisoners' Defence Act, 344. 
Possession — 

and seisin, 89, 99, 100. 

'apparent pos sess ion,' 272. 

transfer without possession, 271. 



Practice-books, 161, 196, 197. 

Preference, 226. 

Prescription, 354-356. 

Primogeniture, 35. 

* Private agreements,' 133. 

Privilege, see 'Writs.' 

Probate procedure, 182. 

Procedure, reforms suggested by littie 

Parliament, 181. 
Proclamations, 117, 118, 187. 
Proctors, 204. 
Procuring breach of contract, 147, 148, 

325. 
Provisions of Oxford, 22. 

Westminster, 22. 
Public Prosecutor, 343. 
Purveyance, 238. 

QuadripartUutt 18. 
Quare impedit, 93 n. 
Quarter Sessions — 

establishment of, 150. 

jurisdiction of, 152. 

proclamations at, 117. 
Quia EmpUfna, 102, 105, 109, 238. 
Quod Permittat, tee * Writs.' 
Quominue, see 'Writs.' 
Quo Warranto, 72. 

Ratificatiom, see 'infants.' 
Reading-test, 157. 
Real Actions — 

aboUtion of, 353, 361. 

decay of, 175. 

estoblishment of, 47, 49-51, 57, 93. 
112, 113. 
Reasonable parts, see ' Succession, law of.' 
Recovery, see 'Conmion Recovery.' 



Register of Writs, 45, 77. 
Registration of Bills of Sale, 273. 
Registration of tities, 180, 255-261. 
Release, 121, 122. 

statutory 122. 
Relief against forfeiture, 242. 
Reliefs, 33. 

Remaindermen, interests of, 263. 
Remainders, 84-86. 
Remitter, 107. 
Rent charge, 94. 

service, 33, 94. 
Replevin, 9, 44, 172. 
Replication 162. 

Reporto (of cases), 80, 190-195. 
Reputed ownership, 271. 

and see 'Bankruptcy.' 
Restitution, see 'Writs.' 
Restraint on anticipation, 225. 

of trade, 235. 
Retainer, 226. 
JSe^mte, 36. 

Reversions, 83, 84, 90. 
Right, Writ of, see 'Writs.' 
Rolle, C. J., and the Action of Eject- 
ment, 177. 
RoU of solicitors, 201, 205. 
Rolls, Master of the, see ' Master of the 

Rolls.' 
Roman Law — 

and the Conunon Law, 19. 

as an authority in English Ck>urts, 
195. 

Corpus Jtaia of Justinian, 19. 

influence in England secret, 20. 

opposition to in England and France, 
20. 

spread to En^and, 19, 20. 
Roluli Curiae Reffie, 24. 
Royal Commissions on — 

dvil procedure, 357. 

courts (Judicature), 364. 

criminal law, 338, 341. 
Rule against Perpetuities, 225, 244. 
Rules and Orders of Court, 188-190, 351, 
352. 

Sanctuart, privilege of, 158-160. 

Satisfaction, doctrine of, 232. 

Seandalum Maonatumt 146. 

Set, Fa., abolished as to patents, 286. 

Scriveners, 202. 

Scutage. 33. 

'Seduction,' action of, 147. 

Seisin — 

abeyance of, 85. 

advowsons and, 93. 

Bracton and terms of years, 89. 

petty assises and, 49. 

pledges and, 124. 
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Beuin — 

pOBsefldon and, 89, 99, 100. 

protection of, 90. 
Selden Society publications, 145. 
Semper fueruni aeiaUi, 117. 
Separate use, see 'Married Women.* 
Sequestration, 210. 
Serjeants, 161, 198. 199. 
Service, and tenure, 33. 
Servitudes. 92. 
Sessions — 

Petty, see 'Petty Sessions.* 

Quarter, see 'Quarter Sessions.* 
Settled Estates Acts, 244, 246. 
Settled Land Acts. 247-249. 
Settlements. 244-251. 
Severance of reversion. 242. 
Sexi, 21, 

Shares, see 'Companies.' 
Sheriff — 

preliminary enquiry in criminal pro- 
cedure, 40. 

writ of summons, and, 44, 169. 
Ships — 

bills of sale of. 293. 294. 

division into shares, 293. 

Merchant Shipping Acts. 294. 

Navigation Acts, 292. 293. 

register of. 293. 
Sittings (of the Courts), see 'Terms.' 
Six Members* Case, 334. 
Slander, see ' Defamation.' 
Small Debts Courts — 

set up in 18th century. 38. 

suggested by Little Parliament, 179. 
Socage, 28. 

conversion of military tenures into, 
238. 

rights and duties of socagers, 28, 29. 
Society of Gentlemen Practisers, 204. 
Solicitors, see 'Attorneys.* 
South Sea Bubble, and Chancery funds. 

212. 
South Sea Company. 287. 
Specific Performance. 209. 216. 217. 
Specific recovery of chattels. 57-60, 209, 

360. 
Spelman, on 'folc-land,' 12 n. 
Staple, Statute of the, 126. 
Star Chamber, see 'Court.* 
State action — 

absence of in early society, 7. 9. 

beginnings of in criminal law, 9. 
Stationers' Company, history and pow- 
ers. 276-279. 
Status system of early England, 5. 
Statutes (generally), 22, 76, 186, 187. 
Statutes. Merchant and Staple, 126. 
Stipendiary Magistrates. 337, 338, 341, 

and see 'Justices of the Peace.' 



Stock, see 'Companies.' 
Subinfeudation, 33. 36, 37, 102, 106. 
Subpoena, see 'Writs.' 
Subrogation, see 'Marshalling.' 
Substitution. 37, 106, 109. 
Succession, law of, 60-65, 266-271. 
Suit of (3ourt, 32. 
Summary Jurisdiction, see 'Justices of 

the Peace.' 
Supreme Court, establishment of, 365. 
Surrender and admittance, 119. 
Symbolaoffraphia^ 82. 

Tackinq. 216. 

Tinff Vale Case, 327, 328. 

Tail 

estate, see 'Tenant in talL' 

tenant in, 'Tenant in tail.' 
' Taitarum*e Case,* 88, 175 n. 
Tenant — 

for life, and warranty, 112. 
and waste, 91. 

mortgage, and improvements by, 
248. 

for years, 83-101. 
and warranty, 112. 

in capUe, and atienation, 103. 
and waste, 91. 

in tail, 107, 113, 118, 241, 243. 244. 
Tenure — 

abolition of military, 237-240. 

advowsons held by, 93. 

appearance of principle, 12. 

common and local, 32. 

conversion of People's Ranks into. 
19. 

free and unfree, 31. 

incidents of, 31, 95, 218. 

under William the Conqueror, 27, 32. 
Terms (Court), 370, 371. 
Terms of years, 88-90. 

assignment of, 1(X), 103. 

Bracton's view of, 89. 

Glanville's view of, 88. 

mortgages by, 126. 

recovery in Ejectment, 173-175. 
Testament, see 'Will.' 
Text-books — 

as authorities in Eng^liah courts, 196. 

early, 23, 80, 121. 
Thegn, 6, 7, 10. 

connection with land, 12. 

local jurisdiction, 39. 
Theodosian Code, 5. 
Theow, 6. 

Thuriow, Lord, 225. 
'Tied houses.' 235. 
Tiht-byeio, 9. 

Timber, mortgagee in possession and, 
249. 
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Toll. 51. 

Torrens system, 256. 

Tortious operation, see 'Feoffment.' 

Torts — 

development of, 67. 

early notion of, 12. 

history of. 132-148, 307-313. 

law of personal proi>erty and, 123. 

married women, of, 305. 

statutory, 147. 
Trade Disputes Act, 329. 
Trade marks — 

Registration Acts, 285, 286. 
Trade names, 284. 
Trade Unions, 316-317, 319-331. 
Trail, following the, see 'Following the 

TraU.' 
Transportation, 337. 
Treason, Law of, 149, 161. 

appeals of, 165. 

forfeiture of copyholds for, 218. 

forfeiture of entaUed estates, 244. 

trials for, 336, 3^7. 
Trespass, see 'Writs.' 
Trover. 141, 142. 209. 
Trusts — 

after Restoration, 218-222. 

Statute of Frauds, and. 220. 

Statute of Uses, and, 100, 101, 218. 

Undertaking, see 'Assumpsit.' 
Uniformity of Process, 349-351. 
Uses of land, 96-101, 218. 

origin of, 95. 

protection of, 97. 

recognition of future uses, 104. 

springing and shifting, 120. 

upon uses. 100. 

wills of, 104. 
Uses, Statute of, 99-101, 104, 118, 119, 
218. 

effects of, 99. 

uses not within Statute, 100. 
Usury, 125. 
Uirum (AasUa), 30. 

Valuable consideration, see 'Consid- 
eration.' 
Vie de Nam, see ' Distress.' 
Vendor and Purchaser Act, 255. 
'Venue' abolished, 351. 
Vifgcme, see ' Mortgage.' 
Villengage, 28, 35 
Vinogradoff, P., 

discovery of Bracton's Notebook, 
25. 

on 'folc-land.' 12. 

on villainage,. 28. 
Vouchers, Statute of, 110. 
Vouching to warranty, see 'Warranty.' 
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Wagbb of law, 46, 68,^133, 140-142, 

168. 301, 361. 
Wages, fixed by law, 313-315. 
Warranty, 11, 50. 66, 59, 87,89, 109- 
113, 308. 

commencing by disseisin, 112. 
Waste, 90-92. 

equitable, 92. 
Wed. 10, 13. 
Welsh Laws, 6. 
Wergilds. 5. 8. 9. 11, 158. 
West, William, see * SymboUBographia,' 
Westbury, Lord, 262. 
Westminster, Provisions of, 22. 

Statute of, 262. 

and see *De Donia.* 
William the Conqueror, 'Laws' of, 

18, 19. 
Wills — 

Act of 1837, 270. 

Chancery jurisdiction in, 227. 

domicile, 271. 

form of, 270. 

land of, 64. 104. 105. 

lapse under. 270. 

personal property of, 61, 62, 130, 
269. 295. 

revocation and revival of. 270. 

uses of. 104. 
Winding-up. see ' Companies.' 
Wite, 158. 
Witnesses — 

bills of sale, to, 273. 

civil cases, 343. 360. 370. 

confirmation of. 304. 

criminal cases. 332. 337. 341, 342. 

trial by, 47. 

wills, to. 269, 270. 
Women, slander of, 310. 
Woodstock, Assise of, 23. 
Workmen's Compensation Acts, 330, 331. 
Writs — 

Account, 64, 229. 

Capias ad respondendum, 170. 

Capias Utlagaium, 170. 

Certiorari, 169. 

Champerty, 143. 

Conspiracy, 142, 143. 

Convenant. 89. 115. 135. 

Debt. 56. 133, 347. 

Deceit. 137. 307. 

Detinue, 57-60, 123, 134. 

Ejectment. 90. 173. 

Entry. 50, 52, 67, 84, 89, 94, 122, 
176. 

Fi, Fa,, 59, 210. 

Formedon, 84, 87. 

Latitat, 171, 347. 

Mandamus, 119. 

original or judicial, 45, 78. 164. 
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Writ!— (oonA'ntMd) 
Pone, 51. 
Poasession, 110. 
PMrogfitive, 45. 
Privilege. 333, 334. 
ProhibitioD, 74, 169. 
Quan EjeeU infra Terminum, 90. 
Quod PermitkU, 03. 144. 
QuominuB, 172. 
Register of, 45, 77. 
Restitution, 156. 

Right, 46. 40. 55. 67. 03, 110, HI. 
Seisin. 118. 



Subpoena, 07. 08. 164. 

Summons, 43-45. 

ToU, 51, 73. 

Trespass, 52, 53, 67, 00, 04. 122, 123, 

136, 162, 171, 347. 
Tirover, 123. 
WamuUia Ccarla, 110. 
Warranty, 110. 
Waste, 01, 02. 

Ybab Books, 78. 70, 100. 

York, law of succession in, 268, 260. 

Yorkshire, registration of title in. 256. 
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